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GENERAL PREFACE. 



A RIGHT LIFE Constitutes incomparably the most exalted 
achievement and attainment possible to man or angel. Just 
how to KvCj is the master problem, as yet unsolved, of all 
individuals, and all communities, throughout all climes and 
ages. Its scientific solution and application to all the rela- 
tions of life, therefore, immeasurably transcends all other 
human ends and acquisitions, because it embraces all knowl- 
edge, all virtue, and all enjoyment What is right, and what 
wrong? what we ought to do here, and not to do there ? 
and how we shall guide our steps aright throughout all the 
every-day affairs of life ? are perpetually recurring questions, 
requiring specific answers in action every hour of life. All 
subjects whatsoever have their right side and their wrong ; 
and a correct and infallible decision as to which is right, and 
which wrong, is infinitely important, because all virtue and 
enjoyment on the one hand, and all vice and misery on the 
other, eventuate therefrom. How to defive from life and 
it8 surroundings all possible enjoyments, and avoid all possi- 
ble sufferings, is the very highest aspiration of self-love, and 
the first instinct of all that lives, and should constitute the 
one great personal inquiry of every intelligent being all 
through life. Hence, that scientific exposition of the natural 
laws and facts of human existence taught by man's or- 
ganic relations, and their application to the happiness and 
virtue of individuals and communities here proposed, sur- 
passes all other subjects in practical importance. 
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4 PREFACE. 

Phrenology constitutes the teacher and text-book in this 
inquiry. Its discovery was by far the greatest, most pro- 
found and useful ever made, because this science unfolds 
creation's sublimest department, — the mind, in which alone 
life inheres, — thereby seizing this problem of life at its very 
centre, and ramifying it throughout all its elements and 
their outworkings. 

Gall, though he discovered the phrenological fact that 
each mental capacity manifests itself by means of one par- 
ticular portiom of the brain, called its organ, and that their 
different sizes, in different persons, cause and indicate the 
special talents and characteristics of each, as well as the loca- 
tion of most of the organs, yet he did little by way of 
developing its science^ as such, or applying its doctrines to 
human improvement Spurzheim, too, a close observer, and 
a deep thinker, added to Gall's discoveries, and made valuable 
applications of them to "education," &c.; while George Combe, 
a truly great man, and one of the profoundest reasoners of 
his own age, or of any other, superadded to the discoveries 
of both, besides applying them to " insanity," and several 
other important human interests ; to which the Author has 
endeavored to contribute his mite in his works on " Phre- 
nology," " Matrimony," " Self-Culture," « Memory," &c. 

Yet these, and all its other applications, are only fragmen- 
tary ; whereas the best interests of mankind demand a com- 
prehensive and a complete exposition, not only of this science 
itself, including its history, faculties, organs, facts, combina- 
tions, &c., but likewise an application of its teachings to aU 
the various departments of human life. To help supply 
this pressing public demand, are these volumes penned. 

They describe the mental faculties in five different degrees 
of power, — very large^fnUy average, moderate, and small, — and 
show the different effects on character and conduct of their 
various combinations, as causing that infinite diversUi/ of dish 
position and talents existing among men — a new subject 
of great practical importance. 
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They also embrace all the works, writings, observations, 
and reflections of the Author, revised, enlarged, systema- 
tized, condensed, and embodied into one complete sones of 
volumes, and presenting a summary of the results of almost 
half a ceiiturtf of his professional consultations, as applied to 
the distinguished personages oi four generations^ in both henii- 
spheres, besides incorporating whatever is specially valuable 
from previous phrenological writings ; thus becoming a com- 
plete encyclopedia of whatever is knotvn respecting this science 
of man. It consists of exhaustive works on the following 
subjects : — 

I. Physiological Science ; or. Health, its Value, Laws, Or- 
gans, Functions, Conditions, Preservation, Restoration, &c. 

II. Phrenological Science ; its Principles, Proofs, Temper- 
aments, Cerebral Organs, Mental Faculties, Teachings, &c., 
as applied to Self-Culture. With a Steel Engraving of the 
Author. 

IIL Sexual Science ; or. Manhood, Womanhood, and their 
Mutual Inter-relations : Love, its Laws, Power, &c. ; Selec- 
tion, and Mutual Adaptation ; Courtship, or Love-making ; 
Married Life made Happy ; Reproduction, and Progenal En- 
dowment, including Paternity, Maternity, Bearing, Nursing, 
and Rearing Children ; Puberty; Girlhood; Sexual Ailments 
Restored, and Female Beauty Preserved and Regained, &c. 

IV. Religious Science; or, Man's Moral Nature and Rela- 
tions, as proving the existence of a Supreme Being, and His At- 
tributes, Philosophical Tlieology, &c. ; LMMORTALrrY, its Proofs, 
Conditions, and Relations to Time; Natural Religion, its 
Doctrines, Duties, &c. ; Worshipping God in Nature, and by 
Obeying His Natural Laws; Future Rewards and Punish- 
ments; the Law of Love, « Faith," « Prayer,** Rites, "Total 
Depravity," " Conversion," " Forgiveness," &c., as taught by 
Phrenology. 

V. Lntellectual Science; or, Memory, Reason, and their 
Culture; including "The Senses," Intellectual Faculties, 
•Schooling, Self-Education, Mental Discipline, &c. 
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VI. AuTOBiooKAPHY, Miscellaneous Writings, Quotations, &c. 

While all these volumes are derived directly from Phre- 
nology, yet a belief in this science, though desirable, is no 
more indispensable to the appreciation and adoption of their 
glorious teachings, than is a knowledge of the origin of 
luscious fruits to the enjoyment of their delicious flavors and 
gratefid nutrition ; so that " non-communicants" are cordially 
invited to partake at this banquet, if, perchance, they may 
thus be induced to examine this science itself, which is 
founded in the eternal ordinances of Nature. At all events, 
let both it and its doctrines be tested by that touchstone of 
all truth, sound common sense. 

Objectors are generally treated with that "dignified 
silence" justly due to their ignorance or misrepresentations ; 
because, expounding truth effectually refutes error ; so that 
proving the iridh of Phrenology brings all its objectors face 
to face with their Maker, with whom we leave them to settle 
their cavils. 

Would Galileo, would the discoverers or expounders of 
any great truth, advance it by wasting on its bigoted op- 
ponents those precious energies required for its promul- 
gation ? 

Pseudo-discoveries antagonistic to those of Gall, are 
ignored, because his are substantially correct. The Author 
has practised on other theories enough to know that they 
are unreliable; whereas, a minute inspection of the phren- 
ological " developments " of a quarter of a million, of all ages 
and of both sexes, warrants this our most positive declarar 
tion, derived from all our experimental observations, that 
Gall's locations and descriptions are substantially correct^ so 
that all in conflict with his are wrong. 

If the authorship of this august subject falls below what is 
possible and desirable, let successors — of predecessors there 
are none — supply omissions and make required improve- 
ments. A subject thus vast and momentous demands a pre- 
sentation more labored, yet it is at least clear. Philosophical 
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authorship — that highest kind, because its mission is to 
mould puhUe opiman, not to beguile a passing hour — should 
select the precise words required, yet not be florid. Striving 
mainly to render these works thoroughly merdificy a tran- 
script from Nature, and an epitome of her human laws and 
facts, the Author has treated each subject concisely, and 
adopted a style mainly Saxon, more perspicuous than orna- 
mental, laconic than diffuse, and direct than figurative; 
aimmg mainly to convey the most thought possible in the 
fewest words, and laboring chiefly on its sidfjeci-maiier^ for 
which thank Phrenology. To make his ideas easily under- 
stood, and then to brafid ihein right into the innermost con- 
sciousness of every reader, hie labor ^ hoc opus est. Every page 
was written to do goody and render every observant reader 
ever afterwards the better and happier, more successful, tal- 
ented, and virtuous. 

May they enable and inspire many fellow-mortals to so 
study and obey the laws of that one life entity conferred 
upon them as to redouble, many fold, all the powers and 
pleasures of their entire beings, throughout the infinite 
cycle of their terrestrial and celestial existence. 



EXPLANATION. 

To enable the Author to refer his readers from qtctj pmrt of each rolumc to all 
parts of all the Tolames, without repetition, he gircs each sabject, principle, topic, 
thought, and idea presented, a nnmbered sub-head, to which he refers bjr those 
raised figures, called superiors, found throughout the text. Thus the idea that 
*- Man is the Epitome of Nature,*' if numbered 2, and referred to bjr inserting 9 
thus '. And often the first words of paragraphs will express their subject-matter. 

Though each rolume, section, and idea presented is complete in itself, and can bo 
ftilljr understood without making these references, yet each and all will bo reim- 
pressed by making them, which can be done easily by reading with the left hand 
kept on the ** Contenu." 



GENERAL INTRODUCTION. 



1. — Nature is infinitely Sacred, Perfect, and Beautiful. 

All the attributes and works of her Divine Author she 
embodies. Her laws are imperatively binding upon all His 
creatures, because they are the perpetual reiteration of His 
eternal commands. To obey them is to fulfil His imperial 
edicts, while their violation is rebellion against Him. Thus 
saith God in Nature^ is paramount authority. To be her 
apostle is our highest vocation, and the acme of all learn- 
ing, all goodness, and all piety. Let the study, obedience, 
and exposition of her holy ordinances constitute our chief 
delight, and persuading others to "do likewise," employ 
tongue and pen, by night and day, in public and private, 
always and forever! 

Is not Nature likewise the embodiment of all truth? for 
inrhat is truth but the soul of Nature ? and what is Nature 
but the incarnation of truth ? Let us then learn universal 
truth at her sacred shrine. 

Is she not also beauty personified ? What beauties equal 
those of her flower-spangled lawns and star-spangled skies, 
of her vegetables and fruits, her birds and animals, her men 
and women, unless it be her higher beauties of poetry and 
song ? of character and mind ? Indeed, what but Nature is 
beautiful, or perfect, or altogether lovely, except her infi- 
nitely perfect Author ? Then let us adorn and perfect our- 
selves by admiring and imitating her varied and exhaustless 
ranges of beauties and perfections, and worship her Author 
by following EUs will as expounded through her. 

2. — Man is the Epitome of Nature. 

Every law and fact of matter, every mechanical device, 
principle, and execution throughout the entire vegetable 
and animal kingdoms, every single want and instinct, faculty 
and function, indeed everything^ everywhere in Nature, is 
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10 PHYSIOLOGICAL SCIENCE. 

found embodied and perfected in hira. Is ^^configuration** 
a primal element inherent in matter ? and is not man endowed 
with A form the most superb and beautiful on earth ? Are 
not magnitude and " divisibility " properties of both matter 
and of man ? Color is a quality of Nature j but what colors 
lighted up by the god of day bear any comparison with those 
of the glowing, blushing maiden ? Surely those of neither 
flowers, fruits, birds, nor animals. What terrestrial lus- 
ciousness or loveliness is half as luscious or lovely, as human 
children and the feminine graces and virtues ? What adap- 
tations throughout Nature bear any comparison with those 
of man in constructive skill, or in their marvellous efficiency ? 
Is Nature poetical, and is not man likewise enamoured of 
poetry and song ? Is Nature resistless in her winds and tides, 
her lightnings and earthquakes, and does not man harness both 
winds and tides into his triumphal car, and make the "forked 
lightning" his telegraphic messenger and page? What 
can stand before his tremendous power and energy ? Does 
gravity govern matter, and does it not equally govern him ? 
Is the arch a principle in mechanics, and is it not the double 
arch incorporated into the human feet and hands, ribs and 
skull ? Is man poetical, and is not Nature aU poesy ? What 
instinct, animal or vegetable, but is wrought into his con- 
stitution? In short, "all Nature struggles to be man;** 
while man is the compendium of all that is. In fact, human 
life is that one grand uUimatey towards which universal Na- 
ture, throughout all her laws and facts, converges — an end 
how infinitely great and glorious ? 

3. — Man is the Epitome op ms Maker. 

" God created man in His otm image, and after His own 
likeness." Is God infinitely merciful and benevolent, and is 
not man endowed with the milk of human kindness ? Is 
God infinitely just and retributory, and is not this element 
also incorporated into man ? Do not both sit in judgment ? 
Is God imchangeable '^ from everlasting to everlasting," and 
is not persistency also a powerful human attribute? Are 
dignity and power Divine attributes, and are they not also 
human? What care, what loving tenderness equals that 
bestowed by doting parents on idolized children, unless it be 
that infinite parental kindness of the '^ Father of all " to all 
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the children of His creative hand ? Is God the great first 
Cause, and is not man profound in both casuistry, and the 
adaptation of ways and means to the attainment of ends ? 
In short, every human attribute is a divine one, and every 
divine attribute, as far as finite mortals can discern, is in- 
herent in man ; so that human science, by unfolding the 
crowning work of our great Creator, expounds all His other 
works, together with all His attributes How wonderfully 
perfect* are all the parts of our entire being individually? 
Yet how incomparably more so are the specific adaptations 
of each and of all to each other, and of all collectively, to 
those grand and glorious results, functions, and enjoyments, 
of which our being, when fully developed, is capable ? And 
mnce every part of man is adapted to all the parts and all 
the principles of Nature, and they to him, to learn man fully 
18 to know all things, because all that is culminates in hinL 

Aothropologt thus becomes universal Pkilo9opfuf and 
imiversal Theologt/j and therefore, as far exceeds all other 
studies as man is superior to animal, vegetable, and thing. 

4. — Phrenology analyzes Man's Mind. 

The human mind is the ultimate end and goal of man, and 
of all things terrestrial ; so that mental science constitutes 
the embodied summary of all science. To study it, is to 
study all things, besides being our only way to learn how to 
live aright It is the philosopher's crucial test of all doctrines, 
all practices, ethical, moral, religious, social, educational, com- 
mercial, and governmental, and the summary of universal 
humanity in all conditions, climes, and centuries. 

Phrenology alone enables us to identify, analyze, and 
ramify each of the constituent faculties of this mind, together 
with all their outworkings, by demonstration, by sight and 
touch, by admeasurement — that absolute test of truth. 

As a 9g9iem of mental philosophy, it alone is at all worthy 
of that exalted name. Though mental science has engrossed 
the profoundest researches of the mightiest intellects of the 
whole human fiimily, before and since Aristotle, yet its last 
succeeding apostle demonstrates the utter fallacy of all his 
predecessors, only in turn to be overthrown by his succes- 
sors, till Phrenology furnished the first clear and correct 
analysis of tiie primary mental faculties, and their laws and 
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modov^ of action, ever promulgated ; besides being easilj and 
coiupletely comprehended bj child as well as saran. 

** Phrenology appears to me to bear the same relation to the doo- 
ttiiKa of eveu the most recent metaphjsicuuiSy which the Copernican 
jtoiU'oaoiuy bears to that of Ptolem j." — IM^ert Chaimen. 

** Kveu if all connection between the brain and the mind were chi- 
merical* the treatises of Phrenologists woold be of great raloe from tlieir 
luruislung a metaphysical namendature for m<»e logical, accurate, and 
waveuieiit than Locke, Stewart, and the other writers of their schools." 
— ArdibisJiop Whaidey. 

Scores* of other deep thinkers equally attest that this 
science furnishes the only tangible and lucid exposition of 
the uiental faculties and functions ever propounded. 

5. — Mind can be studied only through its Organs. 

Man is compounded of both mind and body, each acting 
only in and by means of the other. Beyond all question, 
OauANisM is Nature's sole medium for both exercising the 
mind, and manifesting that action ; and its organic relations 
wn»stituto the controlling conditions of its action, as well as 
tho only means of all life. • 

Mind and body should therefore be studied together^ and 
in view of their mutuai inter-relations. If they acted inde- 
^luudvJUtly, they might be studied separately; but Nature, 
by ocitublishing perfect co-operation between them, compels 
ihcii' cojyovd investigation. So that the mind can be studied 
.H.iuutiU^idly and practically only from the stand-point of its 
vuyanism, as subservient to mentality, and as manifesting 
iind minlifving its action. 

Uvutvilbro man has been studied only by piecemeal. The 
iU^'tUunitat has studied him structurally merely; the physi- 
iilo^is't rum'tiunally simply; the metaphysician only pyscho- 
Iv'^icuUy ; thu theologian solely ethically; while all have 
viyiulvuHvid iU' ignored the influences wielded by the bodily 
. .uwliiivui^i ovoi' the mental, and the mental over the physical. 
\%\\ wiitvi and lecture as if no such natural laws existed. 
i\' miiid Uiui indeed been elaborately discussed per sCy 
.1 ii it \\oiv some vague, detached, ethereal entity, but> 
' - ^ I'li^^y kv Wiivnologiats, it has never been treated as if 
iv \\Mr. Awv^tv^d by any organic conditions whatever; while 
^\\ u Iviin U^\i> vioiwtaut^y studied bodily ailments as if 
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unaffected by mental states. Does Carpenter — do other 
physiological authors or lecturers — tell us what bodily con- 
ditions induce given mental ? or how to produce desirable 
intellectual or moral states by superinducing their corre- 
sponding organic conditions? Yet a knowledge of this re- 
ciprocal action is about the only practical advantage to be 
derived from this class of studies. Thus diet, breathing, 
exercise, the temperaments, health, disease, and all the other 
physical conditions, are far less important in themselves^ than 
in their effects on our virtues^ viceSj talents^ and ^morals. This 
marked omission in other works^ Phrenology supplies, and 
it is here expounded. 

6. — PnaENOLOGT IS Man's great Reforiieb and Self-perfecteb. 

Man was created just as perfect as the highest exercise of 
aU the Divine atributes could possibly render him. Hence, 
all he requires in order to live a perfect life, is to live a 
natural one ; for a norma] life must needs be just as perfect 
88 its original constitution. Hence a thorough knowledge 
of Human Nature in general, and especially of our own 
selves, becomes an absolutely indispensable prerequisite for 
living a natural, and therefore a perfect life. Instinct, if 
unperverted, might indeed guide us aright, but it is so gen- 
erally perverted as oflenest to mislead. Yet were it actually 
perfect, should we not superadd wisdom? Fact and phi- 
losophy, conjoined with intuition, should be our constitu- 
tional pole star. 

Now Phrenology analyzes man just as God made him. It 
unfolds him as he came forth pure and perfect from his 
Maker's divine hands ; thereby showing all communities, all 
individuals, just how far and wherein they may have de- 
parted, in any particular respect, from this standard of 
perfection, besides likewise pointing out the pathway of 
return. Moreover, every single individual, all the way along 
up from the very cradle, perpetually requires some ultimate 
tribunalj some standard text-book, always at hand, to show 
just what should, and should not, be done in all matters affect* 
ing his present and future well-being. Now Phrenology 
furnishes this standard, by showing just what is right, and 
will therefore render happy, as well as what is wrong, and 
will cause misery, thus : Wherein, and as iar as this^ that^ 
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or the other doctrine, action, or feeling accords with the 
proper exercise of any of our phrenological faculties or func- 
tions, it is right, and will yield happiness ; but wherein and 
as far as it violates any, it is wrong, and will inflict suffering. 

Self-culture should also be the one great life-work of 
every single individual, and improving children the next 
To render ourselves and them just as perfect men and 
women as possible, jt?a^« a larger dividend than any other 
labor or investment whatever, and is our paramount duty to 
ourselves, mankind, and God. Yet all personal and juvenile 
improvement presupposes a correct model after which to 
pattern, without which all self-perfecting and educational 
efforts, like striking in the dark, must necessarily prove abor- 
tive, or else injurious. Phrenology both furnishes such a 
standard, and likewise teaches each and all just wherein and 
how far their own and children's characters and conduct de- 
part from, or conform to, this model ; points out the specific 
excellences and defects of each one ; shows what faculties 
are excessive and need restraint, what are deficient and re- 
quire cultivation, and especially, which they are exercising 
wrongly y and need to rectify ; as well as just what will stimu- 
late and tone up defective, and how to offset and compen- 
sate for excessive, faculties. 

Utilfty being the final tribunal of all things, and the only 
measure of their value, since Phrenology thus becomes by 
far the most useful of all modern discoveries, this application 
of it to human weal becomes commensurately valuable. 

7. — Life must be investigated as one Great Whole. 

Since life consists in a great variety of faculties, functions, 
and organs, all interwoven together, and each, as in a com- 
plicated machine, dependent upon all the others, studying 
its individual departments, — anatomy, physiology, mentality, 
&c., — furnishes but partial and sometimes erroneoi^ views 
of it 0^ a whoU. To obtain anything like a complete knowl- 
edge of him, it becomes indispensable that his constitution 
be studied in its collective capacity. He must be known, 
not by sections, but as a unit ; for in no other way can the 
reciprocal bearings and complex inter-relations of the 
multifarious laws of his being be understood. How use- 
less, how imperfect is a knowledge of anatomy, unless accom« 
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panied by that of both the physiology and the mentality ! 
And the latter two without the former ! And the latter 
without both the others ! As in the body the lungs cannot 
be understood without studying the muscles, nor either inde- 
pendently of the brain, heart, viscera, &c. ; so all the mental 
powers must be investigated, as they are ordained to act, in 
eaneert with all the others. Thus how could reason be inves- 
tigated independently of those functions it was created to 
guide and govern ? or anff faculty by itself alone ? The 
very attempt is preposterous, and must prove futile. This 
existing sectional mode of studying man deserves severe 
rebuke, while that UNrrARUN method of conducting this 
study proposed in these volumes merits public attention. 
All past and present fractional attempts to expound and 
improve humanity have signally failed, because devoted one 
to one and others to other sets of bodily organs and func- 
tions, or one to one, and another to some other doctrinal 
aspect of theology, or politics, or marriage, or education, or 
diet, &a It is as if a fly, in one obscure corner of this great 
temple of life, were discussing its narrow corner of some 
one room among all of the thousands of the apartments 
which comprise this magnificent structure of humanity, 
yet none even attempting to present its outline as one 
great totality. To present this embodied aspect of human life 
throughout all its multifarious aspects and inter-relations, is 
the august object here attempted. How sublime the con- 
ception ! and how infinitely desirable to every human being 
is its execution ! 

Since our theme is infinite, of course no finite mind can 
do it full justice. One might well feel abashed in making 
such an attempt, — in entering where angels should hardly 
dare to tread ; but some one must at least trffj for the entire 
race, in its every individual, if not making a complete wreck 
of this most precious entity existence, is falling almost infi- 
nitely below its inherent enjoyments and attainments, just 
for want of that collective knowledge of its elements, law8» 
and right management here attempted. The natural start* 
ing point of such an undertaking is 
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8. — The Physical Man. 

The body, with its physical organs and functions, though 
not the man, as will yet be shown, is nevertheless the only 
medium for the terrestrial mamfestaiion of life, and thereby 
becomes its neglected " chief corner-stone." How important 
this base of life and all its functions is, we shall soon see.^ 
Appropriately, therefore, the exposition of life should begin 
with its material organs — with the science of phi/stcal life; 
with Health, its laws, organs, faculties, functions, conditions, 
preservation, restoration, &c. ; not only per se, as it is usually 
considered, but also as affecting and promoting each and 
all our mental capacities and functions. While treatises on 
health, as such, are valuable, how much more useful would 
they become if they showed how, by a right management of 
health, to modulate, purify, and enhance every single power 
and function of the mind ? 'J'o this fundamental subject we 
consecrate the first of these volumes on life. 

9. — Phrenology as analyzing the Mental Elements. 

The exegesis, the analym of things, is the most important 
fact concerning them ; for by conveying a clear understand- 
ing of their nature^ it unfolds all their relations, laws, right 
and wrong modes of action, and in fact whatever appertains 
to them. 

Now Phrenology analyzes all the primary facuUies of the 
human mind, those originators of all we desire, do, feel, and 
think, those creators of all our specialties, talents, and capa- 
bilities, those constituents of life, and everything human. 
They are those springs from which the river of life ushers 
forth. Their analysis alone analyzes the mind, and shows 
what life is, as well as how all its parts should be exercised. 

In short, Phrenology is ^ one of the natural sciences — the 
natural science of man in general, and of the human mind 
in particular. If, therefore, the study of nature is interest- 
ing and useful, then must the study of this her highest de- 
partment, man's mind, be as much more so as its subject- 
matter surpasses all else terrestrial. 

The works of Gall, Spurzheim, and Combe, are each val- 
uable contributions to the sum total of hunian knowledge. 
Those who have not studied them are mere tyros in a knowl- 
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edge of maiL Though science is the same ** from everlasting 
to everlasting,** yet its discoveries are progressive. Since the 
death of these phrenological fathers many important discov- 
eries have been made, at least in the applications of this 
science to human improvement It is due that a new work, 
embodying all especially valuable in the older works, should 
superadd these recent advancements, and give a complete 
view of this science as U now is. Such a work would prove 
a Nessinff to mankind without a peer. 

The second volume of this series attempts to supply this 
public want of a modern work on this subject What the 
Author knows about Phrenology he embraces in these vol- 
umes, devoting Volume II. expressly to the exposition of 
this science as such. 

10. — Man's Sexual and FAMav Relations 

Constitute as integral a department of his nature as 
gravity. God sexes every living thing He makes. ^ MaU and 
female creates He ** every worm and insect, fish and fowl, 
beast, and human being, throughout all His creative cycles. 

This sexual element is no trifle. It was not ordained for 
nought Instead, it embodies the only reproductive instru- 
mentality of this entire universe. Undoubtedly new worlds 
are perpetually springing into existence throughout the 
boundless fields of space, generated by this element, just as 
it is peopling each of these worlds with all forms of individ- 
ual life. But for gender, inexorable Death would, in one 
generation, lay waste all the domains of universal space and 
being. And you and I, O man, woman, child, and every 
living thing, owe our existence, together with all our capaci- 
ties to enjoy and accomplish, immortality even superadded, 
to this sexual department of Nature. 

By thus creating all either a male or female, and thus in- 
corporating these masculine or feminine attributes into, and 
ramifying them throughout our whole beings, mental as 
well as physipal, God commands us to exercise them, and to 
exercise them r^At ; that is, in accordance with those natural 
laws of gender which He has instituted for their govern- 
ment 

This requires that we underhand these laws, so that we 
may govern ourselves by them, and avoid violating them. 

3 
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As by creating us with an eating nature, He requires that 
we eat, and eat right, but not wrong ; so by creating us a 
male or a female. He commands every man and woman to 
learn and fulfil the masculine or feminine natural laws. 

The great sm and evil of the race originate, not in total 
depravity, but in ignorantli/ violating Nature's sexual mstittUes, 
which knowledge on this subject would obviate. 

All the domestic virtues and enjoyments spring from this 
same tap-root ; so that sexual science teaches each individual 
when and t^hom to marry, as well as how to conduct all 
the conjugal and parental relations aright, throughout every 
minute particular, besides forestalling all of those alienations, 
infidelities, and vices, which originate in ignorance of this 
subject 

Our innate constitution governs our character and talents, 
virtues and vices, enjoyments and sufferings, together with 
all there is of life, a thousand fold more than education, and 
all surrounding conditions whatsoever. 'Sow we were begotten 
and bom mainly predetermines whatever appertains to us. 

Hence, immeasurably the best way to improve mankind 
consists in improving his nativity. These ante-ndiioX conditions 
affect us and our offspring a thousand times more than all 
post-natal influences combined. Then, prospective par- 
ents, as you would have children worthy of your whole-souled 
affections and efforts, learn how to start their existence upon 
the highest possible plane of physical and mental vigor and 
morality. And ye philanthropists, intent on elevating hu- 
manity, go up to \iii& fotmlain. First make good this spring of 
existence, then shall its outgushings all through life be good 
also. Is it not passing strange that a subject of such tran- 
scendent importance has been so long overlooked, and even 
tabooed ? 

Volume III. is consecrated to this sacred theme. Let the 
following, from its preface, state its object : — 

" Reader, go none of tJiese subjects right home to the very heart's core 
of your inner life f Have you no masculine or feminine nature to study, 
direct, nurture, enjoy, or recuperate ? Have you neither a conjugal mate, 
nor any tender yearnings for some loved one to inspire hope, incite to 
effort, share life's joys and sorrows, and tread with you the pathways 
of earth and heaven ? Have you no children, and no wish for any, to 
inherit your mentality and physiology, as well as patrimony ? to do and 
care for, and to care and do for you? to close your eyes in death, and 
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after it to repeat your virtues ? In fine, are you listless, aimless, forlorn 
dri/t'wood^ left by the retiring current of time, sinking and decaying in 
the mire of inanity, none caring for you, and you for none ? for if not 
all these, and much more, then should the subject-matter of this volume 
ftir your soul to its innermost depths, and sweep whatever life-chords 
remain onpalsied within you« Nothing else lies quite as near the focal 
eentrc of human existence as do our affections^ and this treatise shows 
all how to derive from them the most enjoyment possible, with the least 
•oAering. It is a thoroughly scientific and purely philosophical work 
on this whole subject of man's domestic, social, sexual, and parental con- 
stitution and relations. 

^Special attention is invited to its three great points — the mighty 
power wielded by gender and love over man, ana especially woman, 
to Nature^s reproductive institutes, and to sexual preservation and 
restoration." 

In shorty bight sexual doctrines and practices create a 
very large proportion of human virtue and happiness, while 
most of man's vjces and miseries originate in wrong sexual 
and domestic ideas and usages ; so that the true sexual the- 
OLOQT, so to speak, becomes as immeasurably important to 
mankind as are sexual purity and power to individuals, and 
right faibily relations to communities. 

Yet who but phrenologists have ever treated this subject 
0cientifically or practically, by showing inquirers how either 
to form or conduct these relations aright ? A lyceum lecture 
on marriage, lauded as if really a great original, is at last 
found, on being epitomized, to consist in portraying the evils 
of celibacy, the sacredness and advantages of wedlock, the 
superiority of a good domestic wife over a fashionable one, 
and like general platitudes, but without one single principle 
to guide to its correct formation or management A million 
like it would never teach a single matrimonial candidate 
either how to make a right marital selection, or evolve mu- 
tual affection, or how to derive from a given marriage the 
greatest amount of good, and the smallest sum of evil possi- 
ble. And yet these heart-core problems, of the gravest 
practical importance to all who contemplate marriage, are 
solved in this work. 

Beginning with gender, it analyzes the male and female 
ekments, expounding all their mutual inter-relations, ^ wo- 
man's rights" included, discusses love, its laws, facts, and 
effects on human life and character, from its first dawn- 
logs to its marital consummation, including selection, or 
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mutual adaptation, showing who can and cannot live affec- 
tionately together, and why; follows with courtship and 
married life, their errors and right management, so as to 
render all loves and marriages only happy ; and " reproduc- 
tion," or the creation, carriage, birth, nursing, and rearing 
of children, to puberty ; and closes with sexual restoration 
and female beauty, its analysis and perpetuity included; 
thus furnishing the only complete and scientific treatise on 
this entire range of sexual, affectional, domestic, and family 
subjects ever promulgated. And all from the stand-point 
of man's social facuUies and sexual constitution. What public 
problem is equally important ? Its completeness^ as covering 
this entire sexual subject, from its Alpha to its Omega, is one 
of its excellences. It is, as its title implies, an elaborate 
treatise on "Sexual Science." 

11. — Reliqious Science. * 

Moral truth touching the being and attributes of God, 
natural theology, immortality, its proofs, conditions, relsr 
tions to time, future rewards and punishments, &c., constitutes 
another great section of humanity, and range of problems. 
Yet all is chaotic uncertainty throughout this whole field of 
religious dogmatism. Men are rushing to and fro, half de- 
lirious, with these and kindred inquiries : — 

** Did all that is, come by chance? or exists there, in very troth, a God, 
the Great Creator and Governor of this magnificent universe ? And if a 
God exists, what of His attributes, laws, government, works, worship, and 
the allegiance due from man to his Maker? That is, What is the true 
Theology ? " 

" Is death our last ? or is man indeed immortal ? And if so, what of 
that immortality? Are this life and that to come antagonistic? And 
if so, should we sacrifice the pleasures of this life on the altar of the best 
interests of that, or those of that for those of this? Or are both states 
so inter-related that whatever promotes or curtails the pleasures of either, 
thereby similarly affects the other also ? And if so, then %c?iat life is best 
for us, both here and hereafter? ^ 

** Is man totally depraved by nature ? And if so, has this depravity 
any antidotes or palliatives ? Must he be born again? What of Faith, 
Prayer, Worship, Rites, Forgiveness, &c. ? ^ 

These and like problems, man, which have puzzled the 
race throughout all ages, are among the most practically 
important mankind can ever ask or answer, because there 
impinge upon them eventualities so much farther reaching 
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aud more momentous than upon any others whatsoever, that 
it becomes us, as intelligent, self-interested being.^ to obtain 
answers so absolutely reliable that we can well afford to live 
and die by them. Religion has engrossed human attention 
ever since long before Confucius, Moses, the Parsees, Brah- 
mins, Druids, Christ, Mohammed, Luther, etc., until now, 
with less and still less prospect of any reliable or generally 
conceded doctrines or practices. How much has been writ- 
ten, preached, printed, said, thought, and felt respecting 
mythology, the Bible, Koran, sectarianism, infidelity, etc. ? 

Then, is man indeed doomed to religious uncertainty for- 
ever ? By no means. Exist there any natural moral for* 
mulOj or fundamental principles, by which to test religious 
doctrines, creeds, and conduct? Most assuredly there does. 

But where can we find answers and formulas thus reliable? 

In the structure of the human Mind. Since man is the epit- 
ome of all that is,'^ the grand summary of the universe, and 
since the human mind is the ultimate end of all things,^ and 
therefore adapted to everything else in nature; therefore if 
there is a God, and if man is immortal, the mind of man will be 
adapted to both. And if it is thus adapted, they of course exist. 

But where can we find this muid so expounded as to solve 
these and like problems scientifically? for religious truth is 
just as demonstrable as any other. 

In and by the science of Phrenology. Its analysis of the 
mental faculties expounds all their adaptations and depen- 
dencies, together with all those ranges of truths they involve. 
In short, man's mind is the storehouse of all truth, religious 
inclitfled, which Phrenology unlocks, and which this volume 
applies to its moral and religious elucidation. Its Author 
understands both this science, and that subject of religion 
to which he thus applies it Its line of argument discusses 
the following among many kindred subjects : — 

Man is created with moral and rcligioos Realties. This his religions 
department moat have its laws, which render religion one of the natural 
mad demonstrable sciences. Religions truth is the same throughout all 
times and places. Ilence the thousand and ten conflicting religious 
creeds and sects prove that all but one are wrong. The location of 
these moral organs on the top of the head proves that their faculties 
control human character and destiny, and should be supreme in conduct ; 
whUe their joining the reasoning organs shows that both should be exer- 
eiaed togdther^ not by proxy, but by every one being his otm priest. 
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Veneration, the centre organ of this group, worships a Supreme 
Being; therefore a God exists, adapted to this worshipping instinct* 
All are born with it, and therefore bound to exercise it in woi-shipping 
their Creator. Devotion yields man his richest pleasures, besides sanc- 
tifying all his other enjoyments. Promoting piety by studying God in 
His works, and obeying His natural laws. Loving Him renders ua like 
Him. Analysis of the Divine attributes. Prayer benefits us, not Him* 
How it is answered. Religious creeds; rites, the Sabbath, etc. Sects 
accounted for. A new sect proposed. The true theology. 

Spirituality proves immortality. This mental faculty adapts 
man to it. The law of progress, general and individual. Age ripens, 
improves, and spiritualizes. Death as proving a futurity. The life to 
come is but a continuation of this. All we do and are here affects us for- 
ever, just as youthful conduct does all afler-life. Memory never forgets, 
but is '^ fact-tight.'' Life is a system of causes which produce eternal 
effects. Little things are most eventful. What causes here produce 
what effects there. Phrenology furnishes an infallible guide to the best 
life here and there. 

Conscientiousness. Right and wrong are inherenty and created by 
natural laws. Obedience to them is a divine duty, infinitely obligatory 
on all. Right rewards, wrong punishes, irrespective of faith, prayer, or 
persons. Christians should obey the natural laws. Use of punishment. 
All evil causes good. Penitence demands and implies forgiveness, as 
well as stops further sin and suffering. The teachings of Phrenology 
as compared with those of Christ. Summary application of this whole 
subject, etc. 

In fine, man's moral consiUution is that chit, from which 
emanate the tap-root and rootlets, the trunk, bark, branches, 
twigs, leaves, and fruit of all religious emotions, actions, and 
doctrines. Whatever it teaches is divine truth, and infinitely 
obligatory on all, because it thus becomes a fundamental 
part of our very being; whilst all other teachings are so 
strongly tinctured with the errors and prejudices of their 
individual authors as to be unreliable. Now Phrenology, 
by analyzing man's moral faculties, discloses a complete sys- 
tem of Natural Theology, by showing just what his moral 
nature is, and thereby what it teaches, and Volume IV. un- 
folds religious truth from this, the highest of all platforms. 

Should not the purely scientific discussion of these and 
analogous subjects from' the standpoint of the structure of 
the human mind, command the attention of Christian, sa- 
vant, infidel, and all ? 

12. — Intellectual Science. 

The analysis of all the intellectual faculties, of the senses, 
memory, reason, judgment, etc., and their culture, together 
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with mental discipline, schooling, self-education, etc., occupy 
Volume V. Mind controls matter. Intellect should be in- 
stalled supreme judge and lord over all human actions and 
feelings. Knowledge is power, and reason is man's constitu- 
tional guide and governor in all things. Those alone may 
justly exult who elect seme as their President. Menial disci- 
pline is man's highest attainment, because it crowns all oth- 
ers. Teaching men the natural laws, and the consequences 
of their obedience and infraction, enlists their very self-interest 
in leading right lives. Whatever disciplines the intellect im- 
proves the individual and community more than all else. 

Memory is one of man's most valuable possessions. What 
rent could a lawyer, a business man, a scholar, everybody 
well aflPord to pay, to be enabled to recall and apply to any 
case in hand aU he ever knew ? How many daily losses are 
consequent on a poor memory, which a good one would 
convert into gains? Eeason is still more valuable, while 
eloquence and the other intellectual endowments are scarcely 
lesssa 

A RIGHT EDUCATIONAL pmLOSOPHT is also immeasurably im- 
portant Parents annually expend millions of money along 
with untold anxieties in scholastic education, without any 
guiding first principles^ often even killing their darlings by 
well-meant but ill-directed efforts, actually making them 
worse while attempting to make them better. All parents 
need some text-book to teach them how to eradicate the 
faults and develop the virtues of those thus near and dear 
to them, as well as how to make them the best possible. 

All adults also need scientific directions for ^e^-educa- 
tion — the only kind of real value — yet can nowhere find 
them, because they presuppose an analytical exposition of 
each of the intellectual faculties^ which Phrenology alone 
gives to perfection. T« analyze and show how to cultivate 
each and all our intellectual capacities, accomplishments, and 
talents, musical, conversational, scientific, and all others, as 
well as how to conduct self-education and mental culture in 
general, including the scholastic education of children, is 
this work written. It both discloses the true educational 
sydern^ and shows how to accelerate our own and children's 
intellectual advancement many times fiuster than can bo 
done by present methoda 
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13. PhREXOLOGT EXP0I3DS HUMAH SCIENCE THBOUGHOCT ALL 

ns Aspects. 

Life has rrs science. As mathematical astronomj, anato- 
my, vegetation, gravity, and every other department of 
Nature has each its own ^ exact science ; ** so has life. It, 
equally with them, forms an integral part of Nature, and is 
as much regulated by those natural hncs which render all 
they govern both exact and scientific. As the science 
of astronomy imfolds the laws and facts of the heavenly 
bodies, so Phrenology unfolds the laws and facts of life, its 
faculties, functions, organs, conditions, &c. ; and this science 
is as exact as any other ; only that since life is the ultimate 
of all things, and human life the climax of all life, of course 
its' sK^ience is as much more complicated and ramified than 
they, as human 13fe is more exalted than inert mattelr. 

All these, and all other subjects appertaining to man, 
Phrenology expounds in the broadest aspect of their first 
principles, ad well as in their minute details, besides applying 
that exposition to all the every-day afiairs of life. It must, 
therefore, soon become the great study of the entire race, 
and so remain till ^ time shall be no longer." 

Some standard work on this Science of Man, which shall 
thus expound and apply it throughout, becomes the greatest 
possible benefaction to the whole human family, and deserves 
to be studied as well as read. These infinitely important 
ends and objects, these works attempt to accomplish. 

Well might even an archangel falter before so vast an 
undertaking, were not the lights shed by Phi'enology dis- 
tinct and luminous. Claiming no extraordinary abUity for 
this labor of love, and supplicating ^ aid from on high,'' the 
Author consecrates to it all the energies of his entire 
being. 
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PREFACE TO PHYSIOLOGY. 



All scdsntific expositions of life must necessarily begin 
where these volumes on Life begin, with its organic relations 
— with ^ Health, its laws, organs, functions, conditions, pres- 
ervation, restoration," &c. ; because physical vigor is to life 
and all its functions what motive power is to machinery, — 
its siiie qua rum ; so that to improve or impair «( is to improve 
or impair every single power, function, and pleasure of life. 

Science, that is, natural law, governs health equally with 
every other department of Nature. This renders all right 
health prescriptions both certain, and concordant with each 
other. Health authors should conflict no more than arith- 
metical. If one says this is healthy but that is unhealthy, 
while another contradicts him, one, and perhaps both, must 
be empirical. Wherein the author differs from his peers, 
let intelligent readers decide which accords with Nature. 

Home treatment of diseases is the true treatment Every 
one should become his own doctor early in life, and every 
mother should be her own ^famUy physician,** whose chief 
skill centres in keeping her darlings well, on the principle 
that ** an ounce of prevention is worth pounds of cure.** Yet 
when this has been neglected, and ^ treatment " becomes 
necessary, it should begin with the first symptoms of disease, 
before the patient takes the bed, and long before a doctor is 
thought necessary; and one of the chief objects of this 
work is first to show all, in all conditions, how to keep them- 
selves and families well, and then how to cure those who be- 
come sickly. 

Medicines, however, do not constitute its chief reliance for 
restoration. Most Americans are literally medicijie crazy. 
They outrage every health law till punished by sickness, 
and then dose down medicines by the gallon, oflcn making 
an apothecary shop of their stomachs, and sometimes almost 
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turning an apothecary's shop into their stomachs, whereas a 
little timely precaution would have kept them perfectly well 
Many over-anxious mothers summon the doctor for every tri-- 
fling ache and ailment, often imaginary, or, fearful lest they or 
theirs migJit he sick, swallow, almost eat his nauseating and 
often poisonous doses, frequently ruining their own and chil- 
dren's naturally excellent constitution by calomel, quinine, 
morphine, arsenic, opiates, vermifuges, ^soothing syrups," 
and all that How many invalids keep on growing worse the 
more they doctor, till, from sheer despair or poverty, they 
finally stop doctoring and wait to die, when to their aston- 
ishment they recover, slowly but surely, and live on many 
years. Americans spend annually several hundred million 
dollars on doctors, and about as much more for medicines 
and nurses, only to break down millions of constitutions, be- 
sides causing millions of premature deaths, whereas most of 
both this money and these lives might be saved by a right 
hygienic home self-treatment, which this work points out. 

Nature is the great physician, the best " healing medium." 
Give her every facility, and she will restore those who are 
restorable. Medicines may sometimes help her expel dis- 
ease, supply antidotes, alteratives, or some required material 
to effect chemical changes, &c., but Nature alone gives them 
the required lefl&cacy, and most of the cures attributed to 
medicines are in reality effected by her in spite of them. 
And her cures fortify instead of undermining the consti- 
tution. 

Curing Invalids it makes a specialty. Those who follow 
its directions, if the life-force is not already exhausted, will 
gradually, but effectually regain their health and tone. Its 
prescriptions will often have a beneficial effect almost magi- 
cal. Mr. Espy, of Espyville, Pa., said before a phrenological 
audience : — 

** My father, mother, two grandparents, and every one of my brothers, 
sisters, uncles, aunts, and cousins, died of consumption, and I was 
struck with it and given up to die by several physicians, who said noth- 
ing could save me ; but in 1S60 I read and followed O. S. Fowler^s pre- 
scriptions to consumptives in his Physiology; began gradually to recover, 
was able in 1861 to ' enlist,' served three years in 'the army and fought 
in many battles, studied law, was admitted to practice, elected to the 
Pennsylvania senate, and have been pei*fectly well for six years — all 
due wholly to my following the prescriptions embodied in that work.** 
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Its chief bpeculty, however, is curing the body through the 
mind. The power wielded by mind over body is all-poten- 
tial. The mentality is the imperious lord, almost tyrant, 
over the physiology. The majority of bodily ailments 
originate in the mind, and are curable chieUy by ment^il 
restoratives. A wounded spirit crushes many a constitution. 
Any and all medicines only aggravate this class of ailments. 
Those sick at hearty must be cured by mental appliances 
appropriate to each case. Mental suffering is especially 
pabying to the stomach. Dyspepsia usually originates in 
a dejected state of feeling^ or in some chronic heart trouble, 
or in an overworked, and therefore fevered nervous system, 
business worriments, &c Grief at funerals often induces 
those colds which cause sickness and frequently death. See 
in "Sexual Science" how and why broken hearts break 
down the constitution, and how wonderfully a happy affeo 
timal state recuperates a sick body. 

Only a Phrenologist can prescribe cures appropriate to 
such patients ; but he can, as is shown in this volume. 

Intellectual and moral improvement and deterioration 
are, to a great extent, also consequent on th'e states of the 
health. Increasing physical vigor improves the intellect, 
memory, and morals. Irritability and dyspepsia are twins; 
18 are drunkenness and depravity. A large proportion of the 
vices of mankind have a purely physical origin, and of course 
cure. Yet most physiologists and moralists ignore this car- 
dinal truth altogether. They stop just where they should 
begin to apply health improvements to purifiying the feel- 
ings, exalting the morale, enhancing the virtues, and de- 
veloping the memory, reason, talents, &c. 

The author had not prosecuted those phrenological in- 
vestigations which constitute his passion as well as profession, 
long before perceiving that the physical conditions modify 
and even control the human conduct and entire character 
quite as effectually as the phrenological. This led him to 
trace out the laws which govern these mutual inter-relations, 
and this volume presents the results of his investigations in 
this almost wholly unexplored field of research. "^ Knowl- 
edge is power," but no other knowledge gives equal power 
to enhoiwe the moral virtues and intellectual capabililies, as w*ell as 
to avoid temptations to sin. No charioteer can manage his 
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well-trained steed as easily or effectually as a full knowledge 
of these physico-raental relations will enable us to control. 
augment, restrain, and direct our states of mind and feeling, 
By its application we can enhance cerebral efficiency, and 
therefore mental pow^ many hundred per cent; or pro- 
portionably augment the action of particular cerebral organs, 
and therefore of any required talent or virtue. Yet who 
understands this subject? What treatise, even on Phys- 
iology — that department to which it rightly belongs — even 
attempts its elucidation ? And yet to unfold and enforce 
this subject should be the main object of all physiological 
works ; because this embodies their great utility. Its com- 
parative neglect thus far is amazing. Every human and 
life motive points to it as the one great practical question of 
life. Other kinds of learning, compared with this kind, are 
almost useless. Astronomers spend much time and intellect 
in scanning the transit of Venus, yet as a practical lesson 
for improving life and its ends, it bears no more comparison 
to this than a drop of rain to a shower. 

Ana-Baptists and Pedo-Baptists spend much time^. breath, 
and labor in convincing mankind that baptism by immersion 
is better than by sprinkling, or the reverse ; yet what men- 
tal states produce what phj'sical, has a million times more 
to do with human sickness and health, virtues and vices, 
talents and capacities, enjoj'ments and sufferings, and all 
there is of existence than either or both. 

To the exposition and application, therefore, of a principle 
thus vast in its range and vital in its character, this volume 
is dedicated. The momentous questions. What physical con- 
ditions induce given mental manifestations ? into what states 
shall we throw the body in order thereby to promote par- 
ticular moral emotions and tendencies, or enhance particular 
intellectual powers and manifestations? it will endeavor to 
answer, and thereby to put its readers in possession of the 
keys of personal happiness, and the great lever with which 
to move the mind. God grant to the Author a full conception 
and faithful delineation of these momentous practical truths 
unfolded by this principle, and to his readers the power to 
understand, and will to apply them. 

^?UFFi*:ifL\T AxATOMY is iutroduccd to illustrate the structure 
of the most important of the bodily organs, and to enforce 
the inferences made in this volume. 
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The Health Experiences of the Author seem to him worthy 
a place in this volume, especially since they have been varied 
and peculiar, and their lessons carefully studied. He gives 
them, not from egotism, but partly as a guide, yet some- 
what as a warning, to others. * 

Some of the vito-chemical discoveries of the great Liebig, 
the father of animal chemistry, are here made to supply an 
important health desideratum. 

OuB ORDER of treating the physiological functions differs 
from that of most physiologists, who begin with the bones 
and muscles, while this volume begins where life begins, — 
with the manufaciure of vital force, which it follows along out 
into its various expenditures. And in general, it claims to 
follow Nature throughout 

May it, and its successors, go forth to lessen human suffer- 
ing, to restore and enhance the blessings of health and life, 
and above all, to promote moral excellence and intellectual 
advancement 



Location, Xuhbeb, and Definition of the Fksqiological 
Facultibs. 




1. Amati\t,ne3S — The Creator ; gender ; aexaal courtesy ; ai- 
miration and love of the opposite sex ; desire to love, and many, 

2. Conjugality — The Faithful ; mating; pairing; one lov*. 

3. Parextal Love — TiieNursc; attachment to own offspriig; 
love of children, the young, and pets ; pla_yfiihie3s with t)iein. 

4. Friendship — The Confidant ; sociability ; love of sociity ; 
desire to congregate, associate, visit, make and entertain frieiids.etc. 

5. iNHABTTivENEaa — Tlic Patriot ; love of domicil, and couitry ; 
of home, house, and the place ^licre one lives and has lived. 

6. Continuity — The Finisher; consecutiveness ; conneted- 
ness ; poring over one tiling till it is done ; prolixity ; unity. 

7. ViTATm:xE8S — Tlie Doctor; love and tenacity of lifq re- 
sisting disease ; clinging to existence ; toughness ; constitutio). 

8. CoMBATivEXE83 — Tlis Defender; courage; persistence ;b(^ 
nesa; defiance; determination ; love of opposition, encoante^ etc> 
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. 9. DtaxRUcnvENEsg — The Exterminator ; executiveness ; sever- 
ity ; sternness ; harshness ; love of tearing down, destroying, caus* 
ing pain, teasing, etc. ; hardihood ; endurance of pain ; force. 

10. Alimektiveness — The Feeder; appetite; hunger; relish. 
F. BiBATTVENESS — The Drinker ; love of liquids; fondness for 

water, washing, bathing, swimming, sailing, stimulants, etc. 

11. AcQUismvENESS — The Economist; frugality; the acquir- 
ing, saving, and laying-up instinct ; desire to own, possess, trade, 
and amass property ; the claiming, mine-and-thine feeling ; industry. 

12. Secretiveness — The Concealer; self-restraint; reserve; 
policy; tact; cunning; management; evasion^ double-dealing; art. 

13. Cautiousness — The Sentinel; carefulness; prudence; so- 
licitude ; anxiety ; watchfulness ; apprehension ; security ; pro- 
tection ; provision against want and danger ; foreseeing and avoid- 
ing prosf)ective evils ; the watchman ; discretion ; care ; vigilance. 

14. Approbativexess — The Aristocrat ; ambiticm ; pride of 
character; love of praise, display, fame, a good name, esteem, 
fiuhion, social position, popularity ; sense of honor. 

15. Self-Esteem — Self-resi>ect, reliance, appreciation, satis- 
faction, and complacency ; independence ; dignity ; nobleness ; love 
of liberty and power ; the aspiring, self-elevating, ruling instinct. 

16. Firmness — Stability ; decision ; perseverance ; f)ertinacity ; 
fixedness of purpose ; aversion to change ; indomitability ; will. 

17. Conscientiousness — The Just ; integrity ; moral rectitude 
and principle ; love of right and truth ; regard for duty, moral 
parity, promises, and obligations ; penitence ; contrition ; approval 
of right ; condemnation of \»Tong ; obedience to laws, rules, etc. 

18. Hope — The Expectant; anticipation of fiiture success and 
happiness ; that which looks on the' bright side, builds fairy castles, 
magnifies prospects, and speculates ; buoyancy ; light-heartcdness. 

19. Spirituality — The Prophet; intuition; prescience; pro- 
phetic guidance ; the "light within;" forewarning of what is to be. 

20. Veneration — The Worshipper; devotion ; adoration of the 
Supreme Being ; reverence for religion and things sacred ; love of 
prayer, religious obser\'ances, etc. ; obedience ; conservatism. 

21. Benevolence— « The Good Samaritan; kindness; sym- 
pathy ; goodness ; humanity ; philanthropy ; generosity ; the neigh- 
borly, accommodating, humane, self-sacrificing, missionary spirit. 

22. CoNSTRUCTivENESS — The Mechanic; ingenuity; slight-of- 
hand in using tools ; invention ; lore of machinery ; manual skill. 

23. Ideality — The Poet ; taste ; refinement ; imagination ; 
lore of perfection, purity, poetry, iowers, beauty, elegance, pro* 
priety, gentility, the fine arts» etc. ; personal neatness ; finish. 
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24. Sublimity — Perception and love of grandeur, infinitude, 
vastness, illimitability, omnipotence, eternity, and endlessness. 

25. Imitation — The Mimic ; conformity ; ability and desire to 
copy, take pattern, imitate, do and become like, mock^ etc. 

26. MiRTHFULNESS — The Wit; facetiousness ; ridicule; love 
of fun ; disposition to joke, and laugh at what is improper or un- 
becoming ; perception of the absurd and ridiculous ; laughter. 

27. Individuality — The Observer; cognizance of individual 
objects; desire to see and examine; minuteness; scrutiny; looking. 

28. Form — Configuration ; cognizance and memory of forms, 
shapes, faces, coimtenances, and looks ; perception of likenesses, etc. 

29. Size — Measurement by eye ; cognizance and memory of 
magnitude, quantity, bulk, distance, proportion, weight by size, etc. 

80. Weight — Balancing capacity; marksmanship; intuitive 
perception and application of the laws of gravity, motion, etc.; 
ability to keep one's balance in walking aloft, riding, climbing. 

81. Color — Perception, love, and recollection of colors. 

82. Order — Method; system; arrangement; having places 
for things, and everything in its place ; observing business rules. 

83. Calculation — The Mental Arithmetician ; numerical com- 
putation ; ability to reckon figures in the head ; memory of numbers. 

84. Locality — The Traveller; cognizance and recollection of 
places, roads, scenery, position ; desire to see places, and ability to 
find them ; the geographical faculty ; keeping points of compass. 

85. Eventuality — The Historian ; memory of facts ; recollec- 
tion of circumstances, news, occurrences, events, and what one has 
seen, done, heard, said, and known ; love of history ; knowledge. 

86. Time — The Innate Time-keeper; periodicity; punctuality; 
ability to guess what time it is, tell when, how long since, dates, etc. 

87. Tune — The Intuitive Musician; ability to learn tunes by 
ear, and rehearse them by note ; the musical inspiration and genius. 

88. Language — The Talker; communication; expression by 
looks, gestures, actions, and words, written or spoken. 

39. Causality — The Thinker and Planner ; reason ; causation ; 
deduction; originality; thought; forethought; comprehensiveness 
of mind ; adapting ways and means to eitds ; invention ; creating 
resources ; reasoning from causes to efiects ; profundity. 

40. CoTttPARisoN — The Critic; analysis; induction; classifica- 
tion; ability and desire to compare, draw inferences, illustrate. 

41. Human Nature — The Physiognomist ; perception of char- 
acter; discernment of motives ; intuitive reading men by minor signs. 

42. Agree ABLENESS — Blandness ; persuasiveness ; pleasantness ; 
complaisance ; suavitiveness ; palaver ; that which compliments. 
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CHAPTER I. 

THE FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES OF LIFE. 

Section I. 

VALUE AND IMPROVEMENT OP LIFE. 

15. — Apostrophe to Life, and Value of its Functions. 

O Life ! thou offspring of Divinity, and His greatest pro* 
daction I Thou summary of all His attributes and works, and 
ultimate of all that is ! Thou compendium of marvels, and creator 
of all our capacities and enjoyments I Omnipotence alone can 
create or &tbom Thee, and only eternity can duly admeasure thy 
value I 

Suppose a human being could be ushered, like the fabled 
Mioenra from the brain of Jupiter, instantaneously into the fullest 
poaaible possession of every human capacity, and suppose this 
exalted intellect could survey, as with one omniscient glance, this 
magnificent universe, with all its appurtenances, what must needs 
be his first and most ecstatic mental operation ? Would he not 
literally exult, with rapture inexpressible, in the mere conscious- 
ness of life, — in the very act and fact of self-existence ? 

To be, or not to be, — how infinite the difierence I How much 
better to be a dog, or fly, than nothing? Then what exultant rap- 
ture should all human beings experience in possessing a body 
thus perfect, emotions so varied and intense, intellectual cnpaci- 
tie9 thus numerous and powerful, and a soul endowed with im- 
mortality I 

Yet bow few, among all those myriads on whom God graciously 
confers life, at all appreciate this divine boon, or realize what it 
is to live? or what to put forth even any one of those multifarious 
fuDctioDS in which life consists ? 

85 
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Sight 1 How wonderful a capacity ! How precious a gift I Who 
among all that see, at all realize what it is to be able to discern 
objects at a distance so inconceivably great that it would take the 
lightning's flash thousands of years to come from them to us? 
some a hundred million times larger than our whole earth, others 
inlinitesiuially small; and myriads at a single glance? And all 
how perfectly 1 What an inconceivable amount of knowledge 
and pleasure are derivable therefrom 1 

How marvellous, how priceless are the gifts of hearing, tasting, 
feeling, breathing, moving, and all our other physical functions I 

Words can but poorly tell the intrinsic worth of every bone, 
and muscle, and even finger-nail. How much could a beautiful 
maiden well afford to pay for the restoration of a lost finger? A 
poor soldier, by an unlucky shot, lost both his eyes ; what "pen- 
sion " could make good his loss ? 

How precious are the various afifections, — conjugal, parental, 
filial, and family? How valuable and necessary are our instincts 
and passions, alimentation, self-preservation, ambition, persis- 
tence, and the like? Yet those intellectual capacities which tell 
us all about Nature, her facts and works, about Astronomy, Geol- 
ogy, Anatomy, Phrenology, &c., are more so. 

Still more exalted is reason, that highest intellectual capa- 
city which discovers her first principles, fundamental truths and 
philosophies I How great is his loss who loses his 8e7i8es 1 

But most exalted, because highest of all, are those inoral attri- 
butes of justice, benevolence, virtue, hope and capacity to per- 
ceive, adore and love the omnipotent Creator of this stupendous 
universe ! 

And behold, all are immortal I We are capable of boundless 
expansion, as well as of perpetual reimprovement in all our powers 
and pleasures forever 1 Verily life is the emanation of divinity 
Himself! and the product of the highest exercise of all His 
capacities ! 

Well may we venerate, love, and "honor our father and our 
mother*' for entailing and establishing a gift as infinitely precious 
as human life, together with all its powers to enjoy and accom- 
plish forever 1 Filial piety is the first of virtues, as neglect of 
parents is the most heinous of sins. 

O Thou Almighty Inventor and Executor of life in all its forms, 
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all its measiireless capacities and fnDctions, we £ill prostrate 
before Thee, and poor forth one orerflowing river of gratitude, 
love, and praise for a benefiurtion thus infinitely great and glorious, 
•och as Thou alone couldst make ; and as far above any which 
kings or princes could bestow, as heaven is above earth, Thy 
throne above theirs, and Thou above them ! 

And O, we pray Thee accept this humble consecration of our 
life throughout all its parts and functions — its bones, muscles, 
nerves, organs, sight, hearing, taste, ins^tincts, passions, affections, 
memor}', language, reason, spirit principle, souls, and entire be- 
ing — to Thee. Sanctify Thou them and us to Thee and Thy ser- 
vice. Grant that every faculty and function may be presented 
*a living sacrifice, holy, acceptable unto Thee,"* and perpetually 
offered up on the altar of Thine eternal will and natural ordi- 
nances. And O, aid us in this our attempt to study, that we may 
obey its laws and teachings, and make the utmost i)ossible out of 
all its faculties and functions. 

Those who are sick of life, are virtual blasphemers. O, recii>- 
ients of life I with what exultant rapture should wo clutch and 
prize our being, and for it "pniise God forever!** Compared 
with it, all else is as ** vanity of vanities." None inherit as vast 
a fortune as those endowed with abundance of life-force. Yet 
none are quite as poor or utterly destitute as those who have but 
little. Those princes are pitiably poor whose life-functions are 
feeble, while those peassmts are immeasurably rich in whom they 
■uperabound. And those grow rich the fastest who enhance, but 
those grow poor the fastest who diminish it ; while none are as 
foolishly and wickedly extnivagant us those who S(|uander this 
element, nor any as wise and good as those who husband it. 

16.-^The Enjothents of Life admeasure rrs Value. 

Happiness is the constitutional and only legitimate product of 
every organ of the body, every faculty of the mind, every ele- 
ment of our being. To make or to be happy is the natural adap- 
tation of the sun, earth, air, water, and all that inhabit either. 
To what else are all our l)one8, joints, and muscles adapted, both 
in their functions themselves, and in all that labor and locomotion 
which they were devised to accomplish? What but exquisite en- 
joyment is the constitutional product both of the mere act of 
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seeing, and of that ceaseless round of pleasures and fund of infor- 
mation, as well as range of material for thought, feeling, and 
happiness furnished thereby? Pleasure in quaffing luxuriantly 
the fi*e8h air of heaven, and then in expending the vitality thus 
obtained, is the only natural function of respiration. For what 
was the stomach created, but to give us pleasure both in digestion 
itself, and in all its constitutional effects ? For what were the 
brain and nerves created, but expressly to furnish us an inex- 
haustible range of intellectual and moral eujoyment? And thus 
of every other pliysical organ and function. 

Each mental faculty singly, and all combined, have the same 
constitutional adaptation and object. Benevolence was created 
to bless the needy, pour the oil of consolation into the wounded 
soul, avoid causing pain, and adorn human nature, as welPas to 
render the giver himself also happy ; it being still more blessed 
to give than to receive. Parental love is adapted to render par- 
ents themselves happy in providing for and educating darling 
and dependent infancy, and lovely childhood also happy in re- 
ceiving the bounties thus lavishly bestowed by parental love. 
Ideality, exercised in harmony with its primitive function, enjoys 
a perpetual feast in contempjatiug the beautiful and perfect in 
Nature, as well as in refining the manners and purifying the feel- 
ings of its possessor, and elevating and gracing his entire character 
and conduct. Acquisitiveness was designed to give pleasure both 
in acquiring property and the necessaries and comforts of life, 
and in providing Appetite with food. Benevolence with the 
means of doing good, Cautiousness with the requisites for shelter 
and safety, the Social Affections with family comforts, Inhabi- 
tiveness with a home. Intellect with books and the means of 
prosecuting scientific researches, and all the faculties respectively 
Avith the means of their gratification. Appetite, besides yielding 
much gustatory pleasure, nourishes body and brain, and thereby 
enables them to execute and enjoy the various functions of our 
nature. Causality experiences a rich harvest of happiness in 
studying the laws and operations of Nature, and adapting ways 
and means to ends. Language, normally exercised, affords a 
Avorld of pleasure in the mere act of talking, besides that ex- 
haustless source of happiness experienced in the interchange of 
knowledge, ideas, motives, feelings, &c., as well as in reading, 
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hearing sennoDS, lectures, and the like, and in communing with 
one another in ways innumerable. How vast the amount of hap- 
piness memory is capable of conferring on man ? How exalted the 
enjoyments we can experience in worshipping God, and in all 
those holy emotions and purifying influences prayer is adapted to 
diflfuso throughout the soul I And thus of Friendship, Connubial 
love. Ambition, Perseverance, Hope, the moral feelings, and every 
other faculty of the human mind I Does the needle point to its 
pole more universally than every physical organ, every mental 
faculty, every element and function of man, points to happiness 
— ALL happiness, pure, unalloyed, and nothing else — as its 
only constitutional product? 

This is, moreover, the master instinct alike of every human 
being, every animal, even every insect. Indeed it is the focal 
centre both of our own being, and of all that is. 

This happiness, therefore, becomes the standard scales for 
weighihg and measuring the values, absolute ahd relative, of all 
things whatsoever. That is worth the most to any one, which 
makes him the happiest. All seek money, dress, food, every- 
thing, solely for the enjoyment expected therein, and pay most 
dearly for those things whercfrom the most is anticipated. 

If one investment of only a dollar yields more pleasure than 
another of millions, it is worth the most to the investor. Things 
that are prized beyond measure b}' one, because sources of happi- 
ness, as books to the intelligent, beauties to the refined, &c., are' 
valueless to those who derive no pleasure from them, as books 
and beauties to the savage. This house, horse, &c., is worth ten 
or a hundred times more than that, and either than a fly, in pro- 
portion to their functional power to be and to make happy. 

The real value of any given thing is measured by the amount 
of net enjoyment actually derived from it. How much, then, O 
ye who live, is your existence worth to you? Well ma}- a •'man 
give all that he hath for his life,'* for without it, what is all else 
Worth to him? What are houses, lands, goods, bonds, diamonds, 
whatever we deem valuable, to the dead? 

Other things being equal, the more life-force one possesses, the 
more he enjoys, and therefore the greater the value of whatever 
he has. A philosopher is more valuable to himself and others 
than a thousand fools, because he is endowed with more life-entity, 
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and that better in quality ; whilst those possessed of only a half 
or a tenth as much life, can enjoy therefrom only one half or one 
tenth as much. 

Let us attempt an approximate estimation of the value of life 
from a few of its functions : Restless, literally perishing for want 
of sleep, yet unable to obtain it, how much would you give for 
one night's good, sound, sweet, soul-and-body-refreshing sleep.? 
Then how much is your sleeping capacity worth to you? 

A starving man would pay hundreds of dollars for one good 
hearty meal, and get his money's woi*th. Then how much more 
is a good stomach worth than a poor one ? ** A guinea for your 
appetite," said a millionnaire to a hearty lad ; but the boy's ap» 
petite was worth more than the millionnaire's gold. How much 
enjoyment in the sum total, have you ever taken, can you ever 
take, in locomotion? And in all your other physical functions? 

Yet do these merely animal pleasures constitute your highest 
life-enjoyments ? Cicero well observes, ** mental happiness greatly 
exceeds physical." Then what is the grand aggregate of all yoar 
intellectual, moral, and emotional enjoyments, added to all yonr 
physical? To all the pleasures of adolescence, superadd the 
intense ecstasies of first love, of conjugality^ children, home, and 
neighborhood tics ; and to both the half-frenzied delight experi- 
enced in prosecuting your business, including all your speculations 
and fairy castle-building, your ambitional and other aspirations, 
and crown the whole with the gratification of all your tastes, 
desires, religious emotions, hopes of heaven — but already their 
sum total beggars even conception, much more description. 
Life is one ceaseless round of ever-fresh delights, so many and 
so common that wo forget to note them. 

Yet is even this all? How much pleasure do you expect yet to 
take to-day, to-morrow, and all the other days of your whole life; 
in struggling for all the objects you may yet pursue ; in both 
making money and in using it ; in your family relations ; in wor- 
ship ; in study ; and in all the miscellaneous functions of your 
being, till you die? Verily, existence is no trifle. All that In- 
finite Power, Wisdom, and Goodness could do to impart value 
to it. He has done ; and yet who derive from it more than the 
merest fraction of that happiness it is capable of yielding? 

Its inherent value is to be measured by all the pleasures we 
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possibly could obtain from it, not merely by what wo do derive. 
None fully appreciate the enjoyments taken in eating ; and yet who 
receive from it a hundredth part as much as they could take if their 
digestion were perfect and taste exquisite, and always regaled 
with just what is relished best? 

How much more pleasure could you have taken in your first 
love, than you actually did take? Can the fledgling soar highest 
or furthest at ita first flight? Much as you actually did enjoy, 
you took but a tithe of the joy you know you were capable of 
experiencing. Your love barely began to be developed before it 
was either blighted, or else turned inta downright disgust. Sup- 
pose, instead, you had known, from the firat,. just how to perfect 
this element; had chosen the very one above all -others precisely 
adapted to your specific tastes and wants, and each had done just 
what was requisite to completely develop the other's affections, 
besides forestalling all discordant feelings; had superadded all 
the exquisite emotions of just your required number of beau-ideal 
children ; had possessed home and surroundings precisely to your 
tastes, and neighbors exactly to your liking; had been honored 
and trusted among men ; possessed enough, but not too much, 
of this world's goods ; and completely developed and gratified 
every single want, desire, and capacity of your entire being, all 
the way along up from childhood ; enjoyed all the books, teachers, 
educational and literary advantages, lectures, conversation, 
Ac., requisite for your fullest intellectual cultivation ; been an 
honored member of your beau-ideal church;. and every life-mo- 
ment bad been crowded with all those varied delights of which 
your entire being, fully developed, is capable, and reincreasing 
with years, how much could you then have enjoyed all through 
life? 

* Ah, if we could only always remain young. Bat palsied old age, and 
that *ffrim 4nonster,' spoil this beautiful picture. What we enjoy at all, 
mast he enjoyed before seventy. After that, life is only dreary De- 
cember." 

Are you quite sure ? Hear that cherub child shout with merry 
^ee« Why should not age increase his enjoyments pari passu 
with his capacities ? How happy is that tottering child in totter- 
ing J Yet is it not afterwards immeasurably happier in running 
ind gambolling? and happier still in athletic sportsi? and yet far 

6 
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more so in the intellectual and moral pleasures of life's meridian ? 
and in its afternoon and evening than noonday ? Some elderly 
people grow happier as they grow older. Then why is not this 
possible to all ? Life's decline, in its calm, quiet, serene enjoy- 
ments and ^dignified ease," can be happier than even the stalwart 
strugglings of mature years, and these than childhood. 

Beyond question, we are all adapted to be just as happy as 
we can endure to be, happy almost to bursting, at least to over- 
flowing, throughout every department of our entire being, all the 
way along up from infancy through adolescence, maturity, and 
old age, clear up — not dawn — to death. No imagination can 
even begin duly to estimate either the number, the variety, or 
the extent of life's enjoyments possible to us all. Possible? Ayt 
inherent, and constitutional. In what a perfect paradise does 
man's primitive constitution place him I 

Yet what are all the actual and possible pleasures of (his life 
compared with those of the life to come ? Immortality is no ignis 
faiuus. ^ Religious Science " proves it to be an immoi*tal reality, 
and a necessary component of being ; and that the powers and 
enjoyments of the world to come as immeasurably surpass all 
those of this life, as the ocean exceeds the rivulet I 

But why mock our subject by these futile attempts to ad- 
measure the actual and possible pleasures, and therefore valuei 
of existence? Only eternal experience can do it justice. 

The pursuit of Happiness, that first tap-root instinct of uni- 
versal life, in which all other instincts originate, should therefore 
constitute the paramount life-study and object of every human 
being. How can I make myself and others the happiest, is the 
sole problem of existence. Those lead the truest and best lives 
who enjoy the most. Our duties and pleasures are identical. 
Those who enjoy the most please their Creator the best, because 
they best fulfil the specific mission of their creation. .The Epi- 
curean philosophy is the true one, — " Whilst we live, let us live.* 
Let us secure the fullest gratification of all our faculties, which 
God created only to be gratified, but not to be denied. Let us 
make every new day, hour, and moment of life one ceasless round 
of perpetual delight. 

Let children be made just as happy as possible ; for ma^^og 
them happy develops their being, while whatever causes their 
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misery, injures their life-principle. Let young people be allowed 
to make themselvee just as happy as possible ; because for this 
alone were they created. God delights to see all His creatures 
enjoy themselves. 

The pious doctrine of self-denial and self-crucifixion outrages 
erery instinct, animal and human, and thwarts every primitive 
end and adaptation, of universal being. It had its origin in sacri- 
ficing human beings to appease the supposed wrath of infuriated 
Jopiter, and later in animal sacrifices, of which it is the last relic, 
and unworthy of enlightened human belief. It is, indeed, bar- 
barous. Let those who advocate it duly consider the god they 
worship. 

*Bat your revoltib^ doctrine contravenes all discipline of ourselves 
and others, all restnunts whatsoever, even all *law and order,' and 
throws wide open all the floodgates of all the passions and appetites; 
besides paying a premium to unbridled lost^ ana unmitigated selfishness. 
A worse doctrine, one more contrarv to religion and puDlic and private 
good, could hardly be promulgated.^ 

Indeed I Then has God made a great creative mistake f Has 
He indeed blundered in creating this ** master passion ^ for happi- 
ness, only to oblige each and all to ** crush it ouf? Not He. 
Must we war forever with this basillar principle and instinct of 
life? this comer-stone, in fact, this foundation of all existence? 
We shall yet make qualifications which completely obviate this 
seemingly plausible objection. Suffice it here to give this gen- 
eral answer: — 

^'AU wrong exercise of our passions and appetites causes mis- 
ery.* Only their right exercise makes us happy.'^ Thus, not 
only gluttony, drunkenness, &c., but all wrong alimentary habits 
impair future gustatory enjoyments. The highest enjoyment of 
Alimentiveness is obtainable only by obeying its natural laws. 
The highest, most exquisite, and only true amatory enjoyments 
are to be* found, not in unbridled sensualities, but in obeying the 
oeziia! laws of one love in marriage, as shown in ** Sexual Science," 
417 to 4S4. All other appetites and passions are governed by 
this same law. Virtue is enjoyment, and enjoyment is virtue. 
We sbonld not seek the pleasures of to-day, but of a lifetime, and 
thai of life eternal. And yet those same conditions which cause 
the h^est happiness of to-day, also cause those of all after ex- 
Tet after doctrines specifically refute this objection." 
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17. — Improvino Life our paramount Dutt^and Self- 
Interest. 

The great Inquiry of old and young, each and all, from the 
cradle to the grave — forever — should therefore be, how can I 
make the uttermost possible out of a behest thus infinitely precious ? 
How can I turn it to the best account? How derive from it all 
those rich and varied enjoyments of which it renders me capable? 
How so ^ invest " it as to obtain from it the greatest ^ income " of 
pleasure possible ? Not only is no ^ income tax " levied on thb 
income, but Nature rewards its improvement with the richest 
bounty possible to receive. Only one life-lease is granted us. It 
can have no substitute. This lost, our all is lost. Hence man 
never propounded, never answered any other question a thou- 
sandth part as practically important as — How can we derive the 
very utmost possible enjoyment from this life-entity, and escape 
all its miseries? 

We instinctively strive to enhance whatever we consider valua- 
ble. As in proportion to our estimate of property, reputation, 
&c., we seek to augment them; so should not our utmost 
exertions be directed towards promoting this life-force, that is, 
towards self-development ? The value of life inheres in its func- 
tions, individually and collectively. Your eyes are the more or 
the less valuable in exact proportion to the amount of vision they 
put forth. If they could see as well again as now, they would 
be worth twice as much ; or, if your visual powers should be 
diminished one half, their value would be equally lessened. 

How much then is your power to see worth ? Ten thousand 
dollars? Would you be wise to accept that sum, on condition that 
you remain in total darkness till you die ? Of course doubling 
the vigor and power of every individual function of the body 
doubles their value. 

Every mental capacity is governed by this law. How much 
would pay you to let your memory be blotted out forever? 
What sum of money could give you as much pleasure as does 
your power of recollection ? Surely not ten times ten thousand 
dollars. Then doubling its efficiency would double its value, 
and make it worth more than two hundred thousand dollars. 
How much does that girl lose who loses her virtuefher moral 
purity, or he who loses a clear conscience for life ? How much 
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18 your sense worth? How much could you afford to take, and 
be deprived of it forever? Dollars furnish but a miserably poor 
measure of the value of any of our mental capacities. 

Then how much are they worth collectively f How much is 
each* bow much are all of your mental capacities and virtues 
worth? Set your own estimate ; and you cannot overrate either 
or all. A million pounds? Would you drive a sharp bargain by 
agreeing, on receipt of a million, to cetise to be 9 Pray how much 
good would your million do you? 

How much is your child worth to you 7 to its other parent? 
to grandparents, relatives, and mankind generally? Then how 
much to its own selff The fact is, the value of money, of dia- 
monds, of every terrestrial good, is as nothing in comparison 
with that of life and its functions. All other values sink into 
insignificance when compared to the superlative value derived 
from improving each and all our life-functions. 

ETERNrrr awaits us. And all improvement, all deterioration, 
of ourselves in this life are translated with us to the other side of 
death, besides being immeasurably magnified thereby. Thus, a 
given -amount of self-culture or self-deterioration here, becomes 
the means of a hundred or a thousand fold greater there. Of 
course this law applies with redoubled force to children and 
youth. 

By whatever is sacred in life, death, and eternity, then, should 
we make the improvement of this life-entity our one great para- 
mount work. 

OuB FiBST DUTT to God and man centres in this same self- 
development. As children honor their parents the most effect- 
ually by perfecting themselves; so we ** glorify our Father in 
heaven" in proportion as we purify and perfect our own selves. 

Obviating our own faults, and improving our own excellences, 
likewise benefits our fellow-men more effectually than anything 
eke we can possibly do to or for them. 

In fine, self-interest, duty to God and man, love of happiness,^ 
and all the great motives of existence, inspire the eventful inquiry, 
How can this li/C'erUitt/ be improved? Nature answers, ^ By fuU 
JUling its conditions.'' Then in what do they consist? 
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18. — Life and all its Functions governed by Natural 

Laws. 

The paramount fact of all life obviously is, that every single 
one of all its functions, throughout all their phases, are governed 
by natural laws. In fiict, universal Nature is thus governed, even 
down to every mote of matter throughout all its mutations, for- 
ever. The axiom, ** Every effect has its specific cause, and every 
* cause always produces its own legitimate effect," b but the sum- 
mary fact of Nature, the governing condition of all things, and 
too apparent, as well as too generally admitted, to -need proof or 
amplification. 

Some Eationale must needs call for this arrangement of the 
natural laws. Nothing exists for nought. Whatever is, has and 
must needs have, its why and wherefore. An institute of Nature 
thus universal and potential, must needs execute some great 
trust, some necessary work, some end every way commensuraU 
with this cause and effect executor. 

Happiness is that end.^^ How could we be happy unless there 
pre-existed certain conditions which always result in happiness? 
If Nature were all haphazard and chaotic — if the same -things 
gave us pleasure to-day but pain to-morrow — how could we 
render ourselves happy, or avoid becoming miserable ? We could 
only passively enjoy or suffer whichever might happen to us. 
All efforts to render ourselves or others happy, or prevent miseiy, 
would be absolutely futile, and life itself worthless ; so that Na- 
ture, in order to achieve her one great end,^^ must needs first pre^ 
establish certain rulesj which, when observed, secure enjoyment. 
In short, " law and order " must take the place of chaos ; yet this 
would have been nugatory unless happiness always resulted from 
their observance. 

At all events, such laws do exist, and enjoyment always does 
and necessarily must flow from' their obedience, just as surely as 
water runs downwards. This is the first fact, the first condition, 
and the first lesson of life — is to it what the sun is to the earth. 

These natural laws are the foundation and motive-power of all 
that is. In and by means of them alone do '* we live, move, and 
have our being." They pervade, permeate, and govern all things. 
They originate all power, and then apply it to the production of 
all results. AH science consists in them and their outworkings. 
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«7hu8 the science of astronomy consists solely in those natural 
laws which govern the heavenly bodies, and their operations. 
The science of chemistry consists in those natural laws which 
govern this department of Nature, and their workings. This is 
equally true of each and all the other natural sciences. In fact all 
Nature is wholly viade up of these natural laws and their opera- 
tions. What would she be but for them ? Only chaos personified. 
What ends does she acconiplish except by their instrumentality? 
Absolutely none. They embody the live principle, and the 
quintessence of all that is, the binding power of all our duties and 
obligations to God and man, the means of all our enjoyments, and 
the soul of all goodness and philosophy. 

All knowledge likewise consists in a knowledge of these 
identical laws, and their effects. A knowledge of history is only 
m knowledge of what the laws which govern human nature are, 
and have effected. A knowledge of mathematics consists solely 
in understanding numerical laws and facts ; and so of all the 
ether sciences. 

He alone is learned, therefore, who knows these laws and 
their operations, though ignorant of ancient mythology and lan- 
guages ; while all who do not understand them are in that propor- 
tion practical ignoramuses, however good linguists, mythologists, 
Ac., they may be. Even all art and all poetry are but the 
ejq>ression of these identical laws. 

19. Thet embody the Divine Will and Mandates. 

All goodness likewise consists in conforming to, and all bad- 
ness in violating them; for they alone constitute all right, and 
their infraction creates all wrong. They are God*s tribunal of 
whatever is right and wrong throughout His universe. 

The Decalogue itself is indeed infinitely obligatory, yet not at 
mil because issued amidst Sinai's thunderings and lightnings, but 
solely because it is a resi^ript of these natural laws, in which all 
right, and by converse, all wrong, inhere; whilst all other in- 
lierent rights. and wrongs are no less binding because omitted in 
tliis moral formula. They constitute that lex legum^ that ** higher 
Imw," which declares what is virtuous and what vicious. 

Love of these primal institutes of Nature should therefore be 
our first love. As we love our very being and our happiness, as 
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we love God and His commandments, let us love these His edicts, 
written, not on tables of stone| but throughout all His universe, 
and interwoven into all our desires and instincts. If David 
could exclaim '*0, how love I Thy^ (Jewish) ** commandments,'' 
much more should we all exclaim, perpetually, *' O, how love I 
Thy Natural Laws 1 They are my meat and my drink. What- 
ever I enjoy, I enjoy through them alone. Their Author is my 
Author, and their commands are His eternal rules of action, sent 
out unto all he creates. Let all nurseries and legislative halls, all 
schools and colleges, all churches and human institutions, re- 
sound with these laws, and all whom God hath made, press all 
their energies into their fulfilment." 

20. All Pain is consequent on their violation. 

Pain exists. It even constitutes as integral a department 
of Nature as happiness, besides embodying as mighty a moral ; 
namely, to compel obedience to His laws. The pleasures at- 
tached to their fulfilment, though the most powerful incentive 
thereto which their divine Author could devise, embody only half 
His means of enforcing their obedience. He persuades us, by 
proportionate happiness, to obey them, but dissuades us from 
their disobedience by all those penalties He has attached to their 
violation. Pain is constitutionally abhorrent to man — is the only 
groundwork of all dislike. By an arrangement living back in his 
very nature, he instinctively and universally shriuks from it as 
from poison, as well as avoids its cause. He shuns only what 
occasions it, and for no other reason, and dislikes all things in 
pkoportion to the pain they give him, as well as wholly because 
of such pain. Hence he instinctively avoids violating law, be- 
cause such violation occasions that suffering which he dreads ; and 
seeks in obedience that pleasure to which he is constitutionally 
so powerfully attracted. To obey them is to be happy in and by 
means of such obedience, whereas to violate them is to incur pro- 
portionate misery. Our enjoyments admeasure our obedience, 
and our sufferings our transgressions. No man or woman, youth 
or infant, not even beast or reptile, can violate any one of them, 
anywhere or at any time, without suffering proportionate misery. 
Learned and ignorant, great and small, Christian and infidel, 
prince and peasant, stand alike amenable to them, and are equal 
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subjects of their rewards and punishments. They are ^ no re- 
specters of persons." ''Obey and be happy, or disobey and 
suffer," is their universal watchword, throughout all times, 
climes, and persons. They will not be trifled with, but are stern, 
sovereign, and immovable; without fear, favor, or sympathy. 
"Without sympathy?" By no means. Instead, they are sympa- 
thy personified. Their only intent and operation is to do good. 
Their underlying principle is to promote happiness by promoting 
obedience, and prevent subsequent suffering by preventing further 
sinning. Their very inflexibility is notice to all never to trans- 
gress them. K they ever gave an inch, man would take an ell ; 
hence they never deviate one hair's breadth. 

Tom Paine sui>erficially argued that if the Deity is all-wise, 
all-powerful, and all-good. He could and would have excluded 
pain from this universe. He virtually argues, — 

''How comes it that so many suffer all the misery they can endure 
and yet live? Hast we charge all this actual and possible suffering to 
divine malignity? Has God missed His mark? or been thwarted and 
OQtwitted by some canning spirit of evil? or by * total depravity?' 
Have His benign plans miscarried ? Why most man suffer all this ? " 

*To PBOMOTB THSIB HAPPINXSS." 

^ What? most Nature do evil that good may come? Must we suffer 
in order to enjoy ? This is like burning with ice, and freezing with fire ; 
falling down in order to rise up; like blending natural antagonisms.'* 



No, indeed. This is utterly impossible. Our world is, indeed, 
foil of suffering and woe I Pandora's box, filled with all manner 
of diseases and miseries, lias been opened upon man ! He lit- 
erally groans in agony I Poverty, wretchedness, loathsome dis- 
eases, distressing sickness, the heart-rending decease of friends, 
children, and companions, and even premature death itself, tearing 
its victims from life and all its pleasures, torment most mankind ! 
Millions suffer beyond description, and millions of millions are or 
have been tortured into the wish that they had never been born, 
or that death, with all its horrors, would hasten to their relief; 
while most consider our world, though so perfectly adapted to 
promote human happiness, only a path of thorns, and life itself a 
lingerisg, living death I 

And yet suffering forms no necessary part of any constitutional 
arrangement or function of man. Teeth are created and adapted 
to masticate food, not to ache ; nor need they ever. The stomach 

7 
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is not made to occasion griping pains, nor in any way to dis- 
tress us; nor the lungs to torture while they waste away in 
lingering consumption, blasting all our hopes and happiness. 
Neither malignant fevers, nor distressing rheumatism, nor tortmv 
ing gout, nor loathsome life-eating cancers, nor any other kind or 
degree of disease or 'suffering form any part of man's original 
constitution, or of Nature's ordinances] but all are utterly repug- 
nant to both." 

Was Benevolence created to torment us with the sight of 
pain we cannot relieve? or Combativeness to brawl, quarrel, 
and fight? or Destructiveness to devastate whole nations with 
woe and carnage, making loving wives lonely widows, and happy 
children desolate orphans, by the million ; besides all the horrors 
of the battle-field itself? or Appetite to gormandize till it offm 
up all that is virtuous and happy at the shrine of beastly glnttoiqr 
and drunkenness? or Approbativeness to pinch the feet pf the 
sulSering Chinese, or flatten the head of the savage Indian, or 
deform the waists of fashionable would-be beauties? or Self- 
Esteem to wade through seas of blood to thrones of despotism? 
or Veneration to create all the abominations of Paganism or thd 
bigotry of Christendom ? or Constructiveness to make implements 
of torture and death? or Acquisitiveness to cheat and rob? or 
Causality to plot mischief and devise evil? or Adhesiveness to 
mourn in hopeless grief the loss of near and dear friends? or 
Parental Love to torture us with inexpressible anguish by the 
death of a dearly-beloved child, or perhaps entire groups of beau- 
tiful and happy sons and daughters? or Connubial Love to weep 
disconsolate and distracted at the grave of a dearly-beloved 
wife, or devoted husband — perhaps after eveiy means of support 
has been exhausted, every child buried, every earthly hope 
blasted, and while torturing disease preys upon life itself, and opens 
the yawning grave at our feet? No, never I Cold and heat are 
not more antagonistic than these results are contrary to all Na- 
ture's adaptations. Nor is there a single physical organ, nor 
mental faculty, nor human function, whose normal product is 
pain, nor anything but pleasure. Any other doctrine contradicts 
universal fact, attests the ignorance of its advocates, and libels 
Infinite Goodness I 

Even the devil himself, if a personal devil exists, must needs 
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folfil this same benevolent mission ; for he can tempt (mly those 
who are in a sinful, and therefore temptable^tote; and by enticing 
Hiem to bum their fingers to-day, he keeps them out of greater 
fires of sin to-morrow. 

Our world is one great round of beneficent provisions for human 
Tirtue and happiness, but this punishing the infraction of natural 
law is the Alpha and Omega of them all ; the great teacher and 
moralizer of the race in each of its members, as well as the 
master contrivance of the Almighty. 

All hail, then, this institution of pain I But for it we could 
only half live. How powerful, how perpetual ^practical teacher 
of righteousness it becomes I But for it how could we know 
whether or when we were freezing, or burning, or bruising, or 
ootting, or injuring, or destroying any part of our bodies, or be 
kept from killing ourselves ; whereas, this ever-present, sentient 
tentinel stands forever ^ on guard '' all over our bodies, outside 
and inside, compelling us to note what gives us pain, so as not to 
repeat it. 

It stands equal sentinel over every emotion of oiur minds, pain- 
ing us in and by means of every single evil thought and feeling, 
desire and passion. Divine goodness and wisdom ordained it as 
His messenger of universal good. Gravity is no more useful in 
the material world than is sufiering in the moral. With one hand 
God is forever holding forth the rewards of obeying his bws, 
while with the other He is promoting this identical end .by the 

of pain for violating them. 



SI. — Evert Law is Self-rewardiko and Self-funishino. 

In the way thou sinnest, thou shalt surely suffer. Obeying 
<me law creates one kind of enjoyment, and another law another 
kind; while violating one law inflicts one kind of pain, and 
another another. Those who obey the affectional laws, but vio- 
late the dietetic, enjoy domestic felicity, but suffer from dyspepsia, 
and vicB ver&a. Those who obey the parental law in loving 
their children, but violate the conjugal by hating their com- 
panion, enjoy in their children but suffer in their consort ; and 
the converse. One may obey the law of Benevolence, yet break 
that of Acquisitiveness, as did Gosse, by giving away two fortunes, 
and suffer ever after from poverty; whilst a miser obeys the 
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former in acquiring money, yet robs Benevolence, and most of 
his other faculties, by miserly penuriousness. Hence many are 
very happy in some respects, because they obey some laws, yet 
suffer inexpressibly in other respects, because they violate other 
laws. 

This arrangement enables all to trace their enjojrments and 
sufferings up to the precise laws they are obeying and transgress- 
ing, and thus ascertain exactly wherein they are sinning and 
suffering, so as to repeat the former, but avoid the latter. 

Thus Mrs. A. thinks the world of her church, attends its every 
meeting, is a missionary of good, and really enjoys religion ex- 
ceedingly, because she fulfils the natural laws of veneration ; and 
yet is nervous, dyspeptic, weak, and often down sick, as well as 
suffers excruciating torture from neuralgia or sick headaches, 
&c., because she has outraged the laws of health. Now, by 
seeing in what respects she enjoys, and in what she suffers, she 
can ascertain just what particular laws she is fulfilling, and what 
breaking ; so that, by fulfilling the physical, she can become as 
happy physically as she now is religiously. 

Please consider how excellent a Preceptor, Teacher, and Pro- 
fessor of the natural laws this arrangement becomes. Though its 
instructions are often costly, yet they always tench effectively, by 
rendering "experience the best of schoolmasters." As a moralizer, 
a practical instructor in righteousness and all the human virtues, 
as well as a solemn warning against sins and vices of all kinds and 
degrees, it as far exceeds in eloquence and power the most gifted 
pulpit orators as Divinity exceeds humanity. If preachers would 
show just what obeyed laws cause these enjoyments in this ser- 
mon, and what breaches of natural law cause those sufferings in 
another, they would soon reform all their " hard cases," by array- 
ing their very self-interest on the side of virtue and goodness. 

But till then, let each become his and her own preacher, by 
studying out the causes of each and all his joys and sufferings as 
they transpire, thus : — this twinge of mental anguish came from, 
my having broken this law, and that thrill of pleasure from my 
having fulfilled that natural requirement. And those must be 
genuine dolts, ''dyed in the wool," whom this does not "convert 
from the error of their ways." 

In the DAY thou sinnest, thou shalt suffer. As short settle- 
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menta are best, but long pay-days are almost worthless, is it any 
wouder that so many sleep aud siu on over those they are told ai*e 
payable after death? This natural law account is payable at 
Mighty and cannot possibly be avoided. Nature is her own law- 
giver, court, judge, jury, sheriff, and executive officer ; besides 
being omniscient and omnipresent, to see that exact justice is 
meted out to the last iota. No ends of the earth are far enough 
away, no hiding-places are hidden enough, no one is high or low 
enough, to allow of escape. 

How MUCH enjoyment obeying these laws bestows, but violating 
them inflicts, we little realize. This depends partly •on our 
capacities to enjoy and suffer, and partly on the relative value bf 
each law. Thus a most affectionate woman breaks the law of 
love, — whether ignorantly or knowingly matters not, — by cause- 
lessly discarding one she tenderly loves; she suffers as much 
more than one with little affection as she is the most loving : and 
her sufferings begin with the violation, but end never! Every 
subsequent moment of her life, asleep and awake, she suffers 
throughout her entire being, and more excruciatingly than any 
can imagine who have not suffered similarly. The ultimate sum 
total is really inconceivable. It may prevent her marrying at 
mil, or eventuate in an unhappy marriage, and this impair her 
bealth, and this cause the death of children, besides inducing 
innumerable miseries otherwise unknown; whereas, if she had 
obeyed this love requirement, she would have been immeasurably 
happy in both her conjugal and maternal affections, and in all 
these other respects ; so that the difference between obeying and 
Tiolating is really incalculable and eternal. None of us can at all 
afford to forego the one, or incur the other. The sacrifice 
•• doesn't pay." 

Sins ajsd tibtues multiflt, and their effects spread like fire on 
the prairie. Fulfilling or transgressing one law, induces that of 
many other laws. Mythology relates that a man, compelled to 
cboose between drunkenness and matricide, chose the former as 
tlie leaser evil, and while drunk murdered his mother. One sin 
induces many sins with their sufferings, and one virtue begets 
many virtues with their enjoyments. Then by our love of en- 
joyment and dread of suffering, let us make ourselves just as 
happy, by obeying just as many laws, as possible. 



• • 
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22. — Impobtance of studying these Laws. 

To KNOW them is the first step towards their obedience. True, 
our various instincts prompt and aid us therein, but we require 
the guidance and assistance of knowledge besides. A law of mind 
causes intellect intuitively to take the helm of actions, and guide 
them at its >vill. 

These instincts often become perverted by previous wrong 
habits, and of course mislead. Beyond all question, they are 
constituted to work in harmony with natural laws, and impel and 
guide u^ in their observance, besides being infallible ; so that all 
should be careful to nurture, and not to pervert them ; but we 
violate most of them so continually from the cradle, that w^ need 
intellect to bring us back to Nature. 

God publishes these laws throughout all his domains, thereby 
virtually commanding all His creatures to learn them. . They are 
not occult, nor hidden in labyrinthian mazes, ready to spring on « 
us by stealth, but are like a city set upon a hill, discerhible 
far and near. No mist, no uncertainty, beclouds any of them. 
They are open, palpable, and lighted up by the full blaze of both 
philosophy and perpetual experience. None of them need ever 
be misapprehended. Those who cannot discern them, not as 
in a glass, darkly, but clearly and fully, as in the noonday sun, 
are either blind or stupid. Such cognizance is even TEOEtusT 
continually upon us. 

To EXPOUND these LAWS and enforce their observance, should 
therefore be the one distinctive end and drift of all education, 
domestic, common, and classical. As happiness is the only ^end 
of man," all education should be directed to its attainment. 
Otiierwise it is useless. It should then teach first and mainly 
the NATUBE OF MAN, and other studies only as collaterals. Yet 
how utterly foreign to this object is it as now conducted I Pupils 
are taught scarcely anything concerning themselves, physically or 
mentally, or how to render themselves happy, or avoid pain. 

But ignorance is no excuse. None have any right to be igno- 
rant. God Himself is their Preceptor. All are sacredly bound to 
heed those lessons of experience He is constantly inculcating^ 
Those who cannot learn from books and teachers, must learn by 
experience, or suffer. 

4 
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Section II. 

ORGANISM AND ITS CONDITIONS, AS MANIFESTING AND INFLU- 
ENCING LIFE. 

23. — Axx LiFE*s Functions manifested only by Organs. 

Life's first law, its tap-root condition, that from which ema- 
nate most of its other laws, that fundamental sine^ua-non 
means of all terrestrial functions, obviously is that it manifests 
itself only through organs. No form of life, no one of all its 
multi&rious operations, is ever put forth by any other means. In 
fiu^t, life is composed of these two things — primary faculties j 
which originate all functions, and those organs by means of which 
they express themselves. Neither ever exists except in con- 
junction with the other, but both co*^xist and act together^ 
throughout all departments of Nature. 

Each particular faculty is likewise exercised always and only 
by means of its oum organ, never by any other. Each oi^n is 
specifically adapted to exercise its specific function, but no other. 
Thus the eyes are precisely adapted to see, but to do nothing 
else ; and all seeing is executed by them. No other organs except 
the eyes ever see ; nor do the eyes do au3rthing but see. Their 
structure renders seeing alone possible to them, and all else, ex- 
cept what contributes to sight, impossible ; while that of the ears 
executes, and can alone execute, hearing, &c. Was any function 
ever manifested except through its own individual organ ? This 
arrangement is necessary. No other could secure efficiency of 
function, or prevent confusion, while this can, and does. 

But this truth is so perfectly apparent throughout every single 
organ and function everywhere, that it needs neither proof nor 
amplification ; for, like the sun, it proves itself, ramifying itself 
throughout universal space and being. 

24. — All organic States similarly affect their Functions. 

If man had been created a purely physical being, without any 
mind, he could have accomplished nothing, could have enjoyed 
nothing ; or if he had been created a purely spiritual being, with- 
out a material organization, this world, with all its adaptations for 
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promoting human happiness ; the glorious sky over our heads and 
the flower-spangled lawn under our feet, the life-giving sun and 
health-inspiring breeze, the rains and dews of heaven, and all the 
fruits, bounties, and luxuries of earth, as far as they concern man, 
would have been made in vain. But he is created a compound 
being, composed of flesh and blood, on the one hand, and of mind 
and soul on the other ; and both are so closely inter-related that 
every action and condition of either exert a perfectly reciprocal 
influence on the other. 

What means it that an organ is an organ, but that all its states 
alSect all its operations ? that the eyes are the organs of vision, 
the stomach of digestion, &c., but that all existing states of these, 
of all other organs, similarly affect their respective functions ? 
How could the eyes see unless they were in perfect sympathy and 
rapport with the visual faculty? How could weak organs man- 
ifest strong functions? or slow organs execute rapid functions? 
or vice versa? In the very fitness and necessity of things, only 
powerful organs could possibly manifest powerful functions, and 
rapid acting organs rapidity of function. This principle governs 
'every other state of all the other organs and functions. This 
reciprocal sympathy between all organs and their functions is 
both universal and perfect — is alike a fact and a necessity, 
throughout Nature. Its philosophy is apparent. Let us canvass 
some of its facts. 

Wood is strong because its office is to execute this most poten- 
tial function : Leaves, performing an indispensable office, must 
have free access to air ; hence trees must grow to a great height. 
There immense canvas of leaves and fruit must be sustained 
aloft in proud defiance of surging winds and raging storms, win- 
ter and summer, through centuries. This sustainment requires 
an immense amount of power, which is effected by their trunk and 
roots. A hundred feet of purchase renders the strain, great 
all along their trunk, at their roots really tremendous. Wood 
is made hard, stiff, and strong of texture to meet this want, and 
is much the largest and toughest between the trunk and roots, 
and at the junction of the limbs, where the most power is re- 
quired. Supplying this power by bulk, by consuming material 
and space, would prevent Nature's making many trees, whereas 
her entire policy is to form all she can ; hence she renders the 
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or^granic texture of wood as solid and powerful as its function is 
potential. And the more solid its structure, the more powerful 
is its function, as seen in comparing oak with pine, and liguum- 
vitte with poplar. 

All powerful animals are also proportionally powerful in tex- 
ture. Thus the elephant, one of the very strongest of beasts, is 
so powerful in dermis, muscle, bone, and entire structure, that 
bullet after bullet shot against him, flatten and fall, harmless at 
his feet. The lion, too, is as strong in texture as in function. 
Only those who know from observation can form any adequate 
idea of the wiry toughness of those muscles and tendons which 
bind his head to his body, or of the solidity of his bones ; corre- 
sponding with the fact that, seizing a bullock in his monster jaws, 
he dashes with him through jungle and over ravine, as a cat 
would handle a squirrel ; and when ho roai*8, the city trembles. 
The structures of the white and grizzly bear, of the tiger, hyena, 
and all powerful animals, and, indeed, of all weak ones, in like 
nifinner correspond equally with their functions. 

In short, this correspondence between all organic conditions and 
fuDctions is fixed and absolute ; is necessary, not incidental, uni- 
versal, not partial ; is a relation of cause and effect, and governs 
ever}' organ and function throughout universal life and nature. 
Our organism is the basis of all our mental and moral functions. 
It 8o is in the very constitution of things, that mind can bo put 
forth only in and by its material organs, and is strong or weak, 
quick or sluggish, as they are either. 

Of course man, throughout all his functions, is governed by 
this organic law. Not only is all walking done only by the lower 
limbs, but it is rendered light or heavy, elastic or logy, full of 
soap or wanting iu it, &c., in proportion as one's walking organs 
are cither. 

Digestion is performed by the stomach, all the states of which, 
such as its strength, weakness, temperature, inflammation, abuse, 
Ac., similarly afiect that digestion, and all the digestive functions. 
Thus over-eating, not eating at all, eating right or wrong kinds 
of food, eating irregularly, &c., similarly afiect the stomach. . The 
importance of this law is well nigh infinite, and yet it is so obvi- 
ously both a fact and a necessity that to amplify it seems super- 
fluoos. The fact of this sympathy between all organs and their 

8 
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functions is apparent. All that lives attests it in all their expe- 
riences every moment of life, asleep and awake. 

25. — The Body, Brain, and Mind are in reciprocal Sympathy. 

The brain is both the organ of the mind, and the great focal 
organ of life. This doctrine is assumed here, but proved in Vol- 
ume 11. Of course all its stsites similarly affect both the mind, 
and all the life functions. Its strength or weakness renders all 
its operations correspondingly strong or weak. This vital truth 
is established by the jjerpetual experience of every member of 
the human family. 

Even the little finger nail lives and acts only by means of its 
nervous connection with the brain. Sever this connection and it 
dies. A neighbor, by a fall, broke his back just above the junc- 
tion of the sciatic or lower limb nerves with the spine ; thus sever- 
ing the nervous connection between these Himbs and the brain. 
Of course they died ; yet he would not believe they were dead till 
he made us brand his feet with red hot ironSy so that his still 
living eyes could see those irons seethe his own flesh. But they 
were actually dead, not because any damage had been done them, 
but solely because their nervous connection with his brain had 
been severed. 

All opiates, all alcoholics affect the mind and body equally 
and similarly, first exhilarating, then stupefying both; and each 
through the other. 

Cold and warm mornings produce directly opposite effects on the 
mind by differently affecting the body. Fevers enhance, and often 
derange the action of the mind by augmenting that of the brain ; 
while hunger, fatigue, debility, and the like, enfeeble the former 
by diminishing the action of the latter. Dyspepsia induces gloom 
and mental debility, by deranging the physical functions — ren- 
dering its victims irritable, misanthropic, wretched, disagreeable, 
and utterly unlike themselves. Physical inaction induces mental 
sluggishness, while bodily exercise quickens intellectual action 
and promotes happy feeling. Excess and deficiency of food and 
sleej) .affect the mind powerfully, yet very differently. Expe- 
rience has taught many of our best speakers to prepare their 
minds for powerful effort by physical regimen. Certain kinds 
of food stimulate some of the propensities, while other kinds aug- 
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ment our ability to think and study. Fasting promotes piety, 
but ** fulness of bread " augments sinful desires. Bodily sickness 
enfeebles the mind, but health strengthens it ; while inflammation 
of the brain causes insanity, and its inaction, as in fainting, men- 
tal stupor. Both morality and talent are affected by food, drinks, 
physical habits, sickness, health, &c. When the devout Christian 
or profound thinker has eaten to excess, or induced severe colds 
or fevers, or in any other way clogged or disordered his physical 
functions, the former can no more be ^ clothed with the spirit,** 
or "soar upon the wings of devotion, ** nor the latter bring his 
intellectual energies into full and efficient action, than arrest the 
sun. Indeed, most of our constantly recurring transitions of 
thought and feeling are caused by physiological changes. ** A 
sound mind in a healthy body *" expresses this great truth, which 
the practical experience of all mankind confirms. 

That the ancients understood this principle, and applied it to 
educatiou, is proved by their christening their schools of learning 
* Gymnasia,'' in accordance with this fundamental principle, that 
promoting bodily strength promotes mental vigor. In short, we 
may as well dispute our own senses as controvert this doctrine, 
that both mind and body powerfully and reciprocally affect each 
other. 

This reciprocity is effected by means of the brainy that great 
focus of the system, which experiences all sensation, and issues all 
mandates. 

The various conditions of the mind and brain must therefore, 
in the very nature of things, sympathize perfectly with each 
other. The mind cannot act except in conjunction with the brain, 
nor can the brain act without causing mental action. Of course 
all their other states must and do also sympathize. This mutuality 
18 what renders it the organ of the mind. 

The brain is also in perfect rapport with every part and parcel 
of the body, by means of that perfect tissue of nerves which 
mnify from it through every iota of the lK>dy. This puts the 
brain into perfect reciprocity with the body, and the mind with 
the brain ; so that all the conditions of the body, brain, and mind 
permeate each other. Every throb of either produces a corre- 
qpondiog pulsation in both the others. No part of the body can be 
effected in any way without similarly affecting the mind ; and all 
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mental operations, such as bad news at table, by destroying the 
appetite, correspondingly affect all parts of the body. 

Universality governs this reciprocity. Nature never does 
things by halves. Governing a part of the functions of vision by 
the laws of optics, compels her to govern all the former by the 
latter. And thus of every conceivable application of this prin- 
ciple. That same utility which renders it best to throw law over 
a part of any class of her operations ^8, renders it equally use- 
ful to extend that same law over this entire class. How unjust 
if a part were thus governed, and a part left wholly at random? 
Does Nature ever adopt this piecemeal plan? Is Causality a 
nulity? Is God irregular? 

This sympathy is effected by these two palpable facts, that the 
brain is the organ of the mind, and also inter-related to the body. 
To question the latter is to dispute an anatomical fact, and to 
deny the former is equivalent to denying that the mind has any 
connection with the body, or with matter. But mind is affected 
by organic conditions. Therefore all is cause and effect. We 
know, for we feel, that some bodily states affect the mental; 
therefore all do ; and hence to excite, or invigorate, or debilitate, 
or disease, or derange, or restore either, similarly affects the 
other. Both arc as effectually interwoven as are warp and woof, 
and this interweaving constitutes the warp and woof of life. 

26. — Abnormal Physical Conditions create Sinful Pro- 
clivities. 

Do not ojiiates almost frenzy their victims with wrath ? Does 
not drunkenness demoralize and vitiate? The same man who, 
while temperate, is an excellent husband, father, neighbor, and 
man, by becoming intemperate is rendered improvident, sensual, 
a fiend in his family, and a low-bred, swearing, fighting desperado, 
and sometimes even a murderer; but, restoring him physi- 
cally reinstates him morally. That cherub child, perfectly well 
day before yesterday, was as amiable as an angel, because well, 
but yesterday, fevered by sickness, was too cross and hateful to 
be endured ; whereas, restoring him to health by to-day, has 
restored his angelic loveliness. Many a poor, sickly child is 
punished unmercifully because it is cross, yet is cross because it 
is sick ; whilst, curing its body would obviate its ugliness. 
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Most women, however amiable by nature, when they become 
nervous, thereby become bad-tempered, hating and hateful; and 
the only way to cure their temper consists in curing their nervous- 
ness. Majiy a superb wife and mother, from the very excess of 
her love for husband and children, works on, on, on, day and 
night, year after year, in doing for them, till her health fails, 
which throws her into a fevered, cross-gmin, ugly mood, so that 
8be scolds them right and left, blaming everybody for everything, 
besides maligning her neighbors, solely because of her physical 
prostration; and yet, restoring her health would make her the 
same family angel she was at first. Her scolded husband should 
/>iYy, not upbraid her; while all concerned should do all they cau 
to obviate her fretfulness by removing its physical cause. 

Why do mad dogs attack and bite even their best friends, but 
because their physical inflammation inflames their Combativenese 
mnd Destructiveness? 

Why are dyspeptics alwaj's ir^table, but because a sour stomach 
sours the temi)er? And the only way to sweeten their temper 
consists in sweetening their stomachs. One of the ablest, best, 
and most scientific of men, when attacked by indigestion, was 
accustomed to shut himself up in his studio, lest he might vent his 
spleen on some innocent person. The Bible justly ascribes the 
wickedness of Babylon to her gluttony and drunkenness, and pre- 
8cril>es fasting, that is, a given physical condition, as a means of 
grace and goodness. Paul, too, who rarely ever says anything 
without saying something important, begins one of the mo>t ex- 
pressive passages of the Bil)le with, '* Brethren, I beseech you, by 
the mercies of (lod," — would Paul begin a text that way which 
meant little ? — " that ye present your bodies a living sacrifice, holy, 
acceptable unto God." What is '^holy and acceptable"? The 
body. Now since it can be holy, it cau therefore l>e ti/iholy, and 
if it can be acceptable unto God, it can therefore be ti/mcceptable 
to Ilim. If it can be "* a meet temple for the indwelling of the 
Uoly Ghost," it can also be an linmeet temple — ** which is your 
reasonable service." The Greek word here translated '^reason- 
able" should have been rendered ** spiritual," and would, properly 
transposed, then have read thus : ** Brethren, your spiritual ser- 
vice consists in presenting your bodies holy, acceptable unto God, 
which is your spiritual service, and which I entreat you by His 
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mercies to do.'* The Bible is full of like passages, declaring that 
piety and the moral virtues are materially influenced by the 
physical conditions, — a doctrine the progressive pulpit is just 
beginning to proclaim under the phrase, ^muscular Christianity.'* 
Why did they wait for Phrenology to enforce it ? Why should 
a biblical doctrine so patent, and so promotive of piety and good- 
ness, slumber on thus unheeded century after century? Com- 
mentators, where have been your eyes, that a biblical as well 
as natural truth thus universal, and illustrated by every single 
physical condition of every human being and animal, should have 
been overlooked? 

But our whole world is full of like illustrations of this great 
organic law,, that the entire physiology and mentality are in 
reciprocal rapport, and mutually act and react upon each other. 
All living beings perpetually experience it every instant of their 
existence. Life is even made up of this reciprocity. It consti- 
tutes not a primal, but the primal lex legum of Nature, instituted 
for the best good of His creatures ; to ignore which is folly, but 
to practice which promotes^ our highest happiness. 

But this natural truth needs no comments from us. It is its 
own commentator. It is a law of tilings^ self-rewarding its 
obedience, and self-puuishing its infractions and neglect,^! and 
ramifying itself upon every minute state of body and mind. As 
gravity governs equally all the ponderous heavenly bodies, and 
all the minutest particles of matter, so this law governs all the 
minutest manifestations existing between the body and mind.^ 
^^ Ally when any," is a natural law. 

Tins GREAT ART OF LIVING, therefore, consists in learning 
what bodily states cause given mental, and what mental states 
produce given physical. How strange that an art which is to life 
what foundation is to superstructure, should have thus been com- 
pletely ignored till enforced by Phenology ? 

m 

27. — Its materialistic Objection answered. 

''But, sir, this doctrine not only inculcates materialism, but it is rank 
out and out materialism itself, and that in its strongest form. It makes 
mind wholly dependent on matter, and only ita outworkings. No 
materialist before or since Voltaire, himself included, has stated, or can 
state it in a stronger light. If it is true, then farewell to immortality; 
for the death of tlie body presupposes and proves the concomitant death 
of the soul ; because, if they are thus intimately related in life, in death 
they cannot be divided." 
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Carry that objection up to the throne of the almighty Creator 
of all things, and settle your hash with Him ; for thus, and thus 
onlt/i hath He seen fit to ordain all the mighty works of His 
almighty hands. If, therefore, you have any objections, just 
make them at headquarters y and propound a better plan. You 
object against a fact^ against what t>, against what you your 
own «e//'aud all other living beings perpetually experience. Thia 
huge earth, and these buger sun and stars, these great mountains, 
plains, rivers, and oceans, these trees, vegetables, flowers, fruits, 
grains, and animals, along with these wonderfully constructed 
bodies, with all their bones, muscles, tissues, and organs, were 
not made for nought. An arrangement thus stupendous has its 
commensurate purpose. Matter was obviously created solely to 
supply organs for the manifestation oi mind; and most admirably 
does it subserve this purpose. The all-wise Architect and En- 
gineer of this universe undoubtedly understood Himself and His 
work when He saw fit to create matter, and then fashion it into 
organs for manifesting functions. If Ho could have devised any 
better plan. Ho would doulitless have done so, but ** foresaw** 
that this was the most feasible, and the best. We might wonder 
how, after having created that limestone rock. He could make 
from it these beautiful and serviceable bones and joints ; but lie 
does it, and we, yes you^ self-stultified objectors, are the gainers; 
for it makes all its possessors happy. 

Is it not strange, almost ludicrous, to see otherwise sensible 
men, after eating a breakfast ** material " in more senses than one, 
use material lungs, throats, mouths, muscles, and brains, to decry 
materialism, then go to a "material" home to recuperate with a 
*• material ^ dinner, only on returning to take a ^ material ** dose of 
*blue mass," and consider themselves smart and consistent? Is it 
not, at least, ungenerous to use material organs for abusing 
materialism? Let none preach against what they cannot do 
without. Stop objecting against material organs, or else stop 
using them. Yet 3'ou had better learn how to **uso them aa not 
abusing them," with gratitvde to their Divine Author. And 
let minister and people shout eternal hosanuas for an ordinance 
which thus introduces us upon the plane of eternal existence 
and enjoyment. 

But the determining question is whether life consists in the 
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organs themselves, or in that 5ptn7 principle which uses them? 
Which is the lord, and which the vassal? Which was created 
for the other? Which enjoys and suffers? The Mind. Was 
man created mainly to eat, sleep, breathe, labor, glitter, and 
die? No, but to feel and think. And what constitutes his 
identity and personality — his essence, himself 9 His dress, or 
even body? Is it not his soul? This embodies the manhood 
of man. All else is extraneous. Cut from him, if that were pos- 
sible, limb after limb and organ after organ, till all shall be re- 
moved, but leave his mind entire, and he remains the same being 
still; but his body, separated from his immortal spirit, is not 
himself. Does sight inhere in the eyes, or in that seeing mental 
faculty which uses them in effecting sight? Obviously in the 
latter ; for, let the former be ever so perfect, the moment the 
latter leaves them, they can see no more. And yet those whose 
eyes have been destroyed, remember what they have seen. Now 
if the eyes constitute sight, their destruction must destroy both 
it and all its memories. Eyes are to sight what the tool is to its 
handle — simply its means of action^ but not itself. Sight is as 
different from its eyes as cotton cloth is from that cotton factory 
which manufactured it. As the factory is only a means to a de- 
sirable end, and useless but for this end ; so the body is only the 
means for executing that life which constitutes that one ultimate 
end of this material department of Nature. Then why object to 
it? Is it 80 poor, so objectionahio an arrangement that j^ou 
thus cry out against it? Our organs, like an outer garment, 
are a ;ncans of enjoyment, which we lay off when we are done 
using it ; yet it forms no necessary piirt of ourselves. Our iden- 
tity and personality inhere in our sjJi^'it'princijple, our intellect 
and soul, not in our bodies. Their being in rappoil does not 
render them identical, any more than is a man and his shadow. 
Both philosophy and the intuition of all mankind consider the 
mentality as the man, and the organism as only its servant. 

The Author is a positive believer in immortality, and as much 
expects to live after the death of his body as he expects the sun 
will rise to-morrow morning ; and yet he as firmly believes in 
this doctrine of mutual sympathy between the body and the 
mind. 

At all events the latter is an experimental fact, of which all 
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organized beings are perpetual living attestations. If this sym- 
pathy between the body and mind proves the materiality of man 
and the death of the body and soul together, then that doctrine 
is true ; for this is certjiin, yet this inference is doubtful. 

Let objectors beware lest they make converts to this material- 
istic doctrine they oppose. When they convince an intelligent 
man that this alleged rapport between the body and mind really 
does prove the death of the soul with that of the body, they make 
him a materialist. Does that benefit him or them? The fad of 
such a reciprocity still exists all the same, while they become 
propagandists of materialism. The less materialism you infer 
from this great institute of Nature, and the more you study and 
apply it to the improvement of the life, happiness, and mondity 
of yourself and fellow-beings, the more true sense and philan- 
thropy will you evince. 

But ** Religious Science" will discuss this whole subject of mate- 
rialism, immortality, &c., from first principles. Suffice it here 
that material organs are created, that they embody Nature's onhj 
means of manifesting each and all of her functions, and that the 
reciprocity between all the existing states of all organs and their 
functions is both a necessity and a fact, and that either can be 
thrown into any given state by throwing the other also into its 
corresponding one. 

28. — Value op a good CoNSTrrunoN. 

Since life is thus valuable,^® and organism its only medium of 
manifestation,^ and since all its organic states affect all its func- 
tions,** a good constitution becomes about as valuable as that life 
it manifests. Since good eyes are as valuable as are all the knowl- 
edge and happiness they impart, and thus of all the other into- 
gral drgans, of course the value of a good body over a poor one 
is measured by all the increased powers to enjoy and accomplir^h 
it gives. By over-driving, or foundering, or injuring a splendid 
horse, you take his zest and snap out of him ever afler. Before, 
he needed no whip, afler, he performs much less tcith one than 
before without. That one injury cut down his power to accom- 
plish one half or two thirds, and made him an old horse in con- 
ftitution, though young in years. So when your own constitu- 
tion b once sapped, farewell to half or more, of your life zest, 

9 
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capacities, and enjoyments, A prime body is everything. Ho I 
thoughtless youth, take good care of your eyes, teeth, muscles, 
lungs, and especially nei'ves and brainy your entire organism, 
before you learn their worth by their impairment. None are 
quite as poor as those who have poor bodies, nor any quite as 
"well off in the world " as those who have good ones. No strong 
and healthy poor man or maiden need envy their rich peers who 
have poor bodies. 

Ladies, Jirst see to it that you have good bodies (o dress, for 
a good body poorly dressed is worth a thousand fold more than 
a poor one splendidly attired. And the time is " at hand " when 
a lady's *'ton" will depend far more on how good her body is, 
than on how well she dresses it. 

Business men, speculators for a rise, know ye that a splendid 
physique is the finest j)iece of properti/ you will ever possess, 
while injuring it will entail on you a loss far greater than any 
other ever can be. This year you have added fifty thousand dol- 
lars to your coffers, but in doing so have worn in on your organ- 
ism, and thereby lost more than twice fifty thousand dollars 
worth of life-force. A little animal power is worth more than 
dollars can admeasure, and yet men and women treat it as they 
do sole leather — to be worn out by all manner of hard usage, 
and worth no more than old boots. 

To preserve and improve a good organism, if we have one, 
and to recuperate and reinvigorate whatever we do have, be it 
more or less, is the great art and elixir of life, and should take 
precedence over every other life end and pleasure. Stop in- 
stantly whatever interferes with it, and do anything, ever}^thing 
to augment it. This then is that august subject we now ap- 
proach. 
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Section III. 

HEALTH, ITS VALUE AND ATTAINABILITT. 

29. Definition and Value of Health. 

I " The poor man't richef , the rich man'f blef ting." 

The nobmal and vigorous action of all the physical organs 
and fuDctions, creates and constitutes health ; while disease con- 
•ista in their imperfect, feeble, and abnormal action, and death 
in their suspension. Life and health are proportionate to each 
other. Viewed in any and all aspects, health is life. 

The value of health therefore equals that of life,^' and exceeds 
that of all else. It is our richest possession, because it alone 
imports the greatest attainable zest and relish to whatever we 
possess. Without it, what can man, woman, child, or even bird 
or beast do, become, or enjoy? Other things being equal, our 
capacities for accomplishing and enjoying are proportionate to its 
vigor, but become enfeebled as it declines. No attainable amount 
of wealth, or honor, or learning, or anything else whatever can 
make us happy any further than we have health with which to 
eojoy them ; and the value of all we possess diminishes in pro- 
portion as we become sickly. With how keen a zest those in 
health relish delicious foods and fruits, which only nauseate those 
whose diseases have destroyed their appetite: The rich invalid 
is pitiably poor, because he cannot enjoy his possessions, while 
all who are healthy are therefore rich, because their fund of life 
turns all surroundings into means of enjoyment.^ The healthy ser- 
vant is richer, because happier, than his feeble millionaire master, 
and the robust peasant, than his infirm king ! Those who have 
always enjoyed health, little realize its uses or its value. As wo 
admeasure time only by its loss, so none duly prize the worth 
of health till it declines. Brought to the gates of death, our last 
liour come, what would we give — what not give — for another 
jear of life and health, with all their pleasures? Millions would 
be cheap, because health is so immeasurably more promotive of 
liappiness — that only measure of all values'* — than riches, than 
all else combined. 
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To all in all conditions it is the pearl of greatest price. 

Then how consummately foolish is this trifling with health so 
almost nuiversal? Esau*s folly was wisdom in comparison with 
theirs who, in sheer carelessness, exchange a lifetime of vigor for 
one of feebleness? And some barter away life itself for some 
momentary indulgence I A foolish ambition breaks down con- 
stitutions by the thousand. Unwilling to be outdone, they work 
at the top of their strength just as long as they can stand, or 
overheat themselves, or drink cold water while too warm, or in 
one way or another bring on in a day or week complaints which 
debilitate them for life, and hurry them into premature graves. 

An ambitious young man, just to finish cradling before his 
neighbor, worked to complete exhaustion and finished a few hours 
the soonest, but in doing so lamed his side for Ufe, contracted 
a two months' sickness, from which he barely recovered with hid 
life, but with a broken down constitution^ so that he has since 
been able to do but little work, and many kinds not at all ; besides 
suffering perpetual pain these thirty years since. That single day's 
work did him vastly more injury than any fortune could ever do 
him good, because it inflicted on him vastly more pain than any 
amount of money could ever give him pleasure.^® It weakened 
all his capacities to do and enjoy, besides enhancing all his suf- 
ferings, for life, which it will shorten many years. Yet he 
received no extra pay for this destruction of health. He sacri- 
ficed an incalculable amount of happiness and life on the altar of 
a foolish emulation. Yet like instances of like folly — folly? 
the worst form of wickedness — are common. What reader of 
thirty, if not of twenty, but has, by some abuse of health, impaired 
it forever? How many, in how many ways, wickedly squander 
it, without receiving any return for this choicest of all our life 
possessions ? 

Health is like a fortune at interest, the income from whichf 
economically used, will support you ; but it cannot be squandered 
at any period through life, without being brought into the account, 
and shortening and enfeebling it in exact proportion. Spend- 
ing foolishly draws on the principal, and every draft, great and 
little, must be reckoned into that final settlement which every 
draft hastens. As the faster you draw the sooner you exhaust 
it, so all over-eating, over-working, loss of sleep, improper hab- 
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its, colds, and whatever injures health, is a draft on the constitution 
cashed at a hundred per cent, discount, till, when your life-fund 
is exi)euded, but not till then, death summons you to your iinal 
reckoning. Every abuse of health enfeebles it for life, and has- 
tens its close. Ho I O 3'outh ! ho all, be entreated to consider 
the infinite value of health, and the proportionate importance of 
its preservation. Compared with it, millions are tmsh. Even 
all else without it is dross. Gain whatever you may by impair- 
ing it, you are an infinite loser,* but lose what you may in its 
preservation or restoration, you gain more than by acquiiing 
fortunes, or even crowns, and worlds. 

If you would succeed in life, preserve health. 

If you would get rich, make health paramount. 

If you would enjoy animal life, preserve health. 

If you would acquire knowledge, take nice care of health. 

If you would become great or good, vigorous health is indis- 
pensable. 

If you live to do good, preserve health, for what good could 
you do if sick or dead ? 

If you would always bo ^on hand" for business, pleasure, work, 
whatever may turn up, secure perfect health. 

Whatever may be your life-end, or motive, make the piu-:ser- 
▼ation of health your fuist business, as it is your indispensa- 
ble instrumentality. 

Sickness is costly. As a pecuniary invest^nont, nothing pays 
the right way like health, nor the wrong like disease. Sickness 
both stops your wages, if you labor ; or if in business, takes 3'ou 
from it and compels you to intrust it to others — always disas- 
trous — besides creating heavy expenses for doctors, nurses, 
medicines, and a thousand incidentals. How many, now poor, 
would have been rich, if they and their families had always becu 
well. 

Sickness is painful. See that sick child. How forlorn and 
woe-etricken its looks I Mark those rheumatic or gouty subjects. 
Evety motion is painful, and most of their sources of pleasure are 
converted into wormwood. Ik)hold that wretched victim of dis- 
Ctte lying pmstnite on a sick bed ! Torn from business, society, 
and ttU the enjoyments of life, and racked with pain I The boiling 
Uood courses through bis veins, swollen almost to bursting. 
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Hear his piteous wail — ** My head, O my head I *• See those eyes 
rolling in agony. Open the windows of his soul, and behold his 
struggle for life in the midst of death, his horrid dread of which 
far exceeds the torturing pains of disease. Hear him pant for 
breath ! Witness that gurgling in his throat. Behold the last 
agonizing struggle between life and death, and that final giving 
up of the ghost I What is more dreadful than sickness? What 
horror of horrors at all compares with that most awful scene ex- 
perienced on earth, premature death? from which may God 
deliver us. Bather let us all deliver ourselves^ by pbesebying 
our health i 

30. Health Attainable: the amount Possible. 

Health is spontaneous, is our normal state. To preserve it, we 
are not obliged to do some great thing, go on a painful or costly 
pilgrimage, nor even to practise the least self-denial, but only not 
to abuse it. Let Nature " have her perfect work," and she will 
furnish it all ready at our hands. Perfect health is simply the 
perfect operation of all her organs and functions. This she has 
taken the utmost pains to secure. Behold the labor she has be- 
stowed to'construct the body with a degree of perfection attain- 
able only by infinite skill and power I Since these organs are thus 
infinitely perfect, are their functions less so ? Was not this struc- 
tural perfection devised expressly to secure corresponding per- 
fection of function ? Else what is its use ? Unless deranged or 
prevented by violated law, every organ will go on from the be- 
ginning of life, until worn out by extreme old age, to perform its 
office with all the regularity of the sun, and with a power com- 
mensurate to any demand compatible with the laws of our being. 
To argue that health is spontaneous, and as natural as breathing, 
or eating, or sleeping, is, in fact, only these and other functions 
in their natural and vigorous action, is attempting to prove an 
axiom, or that we see what we see. Allowed their natural play, 
all the organs will go on perpetually to manufacture life, health, 
and happiness, which, unless their flow is arrested by violated 
law, will flow on as freely and spontaneously to every human 
being as the river to its own ocean home. A boy once inadvert- 
antly whistled in school : — 
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" Angered teacher. * John, you rogue, what made you whisde ? * 
^ Boy. *' I didQ\ master ; it whistled itself/ ^ 

It breathes itself, sees itself, moves itself, sleeps itself, digests 
itself, thinks and feels itself, everything itself; and breathes, sees, 
thinks, feels, everything exactly rights if the proper food and 
stioiuli arc present. Is it difHcuIt to breathe? or to breathe 
right? or enough? or wholesome air? Rather, it is exceedingly 
difficult not to breathe, or to breathe too little, or a noxious 
atmosphere. Is it hard to eat? or to eat enough? or to eat what 
18 healthy ? Yet the converse is always difficult. These illus- 
trations apply to every other function of the body. Every organ 
is constituted to commence its normal and healthy action from the 
first, and perform it spontaneously throughout life ; and that to a 
much greater age than any now attain. Indeed, it requires great, 
or else long-continued violence^ to arrest their healthy and pleasur- 
able functions at any time between birth and death. Hence there 
is no more need of our becoming sick, or of these functions be- 
ing enfeebled or disordered, than of our shutting our eyes for 
weeks together, or refusing to breathe, or move, or preventing 
any other function by force. The power of the human constitu- 
tion to resist disease is perfectly qptonishing. How many readers 
have abused their health outrageously, hundreds of times, with 
comparative impunity ; and even after they have thus broken it 
down, have still endured sickness and suffering till they wonder 
that they yet live? What would yours now have been if you had 
promoted instead of abusing it ? How many hardships could you 
once endure? How much it took to break you down? None 
realize how much wo abuse it. Every day and night, almost 
hour, wo do something more or less detrimental to it — stay in- 
doors too much ; or remain much in heated rooms ; or exercise 
too little; or else labor too much, or not exactly right; or sleep 
in close rooms; or eat too much, or what is injurious, or at 
least a diet less bencGcial than other things we might eat; 
or overtax the mind, or perhaps exercise it too little; or sit 
in 9/k unwholesome posture ; or neglect the skin ; or dress too 
warm ; or take cold ; or one or another of those ten thousand 
kindred things, more or less injurious to health, which all per- 
petrate almost peq>etually. All this, in addition to those ex- 
treme imprudences of which almost all are more or less guilty 
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every little while. And yet, in spite of all this abuse of it, 
sec how healthy many continue to be, often for eighty or a hun- 
dred years. Alcohol poisons the human constitution, yet see 
how many drink it daily, often to drunkenness, for thirty, and 
even fifty years, without destroying their health, though they 
greatly impair it. See what poisonous drugs some will take, yet 
live. In short, Nature has done her utmost to bestow vigorous 
and uninterrupted health on every member of the human family, 
and to ward off disease and prolong life. Behold and wonder at 
the physical stamina and energy provided for by her, and then 
say whether every human being is not constituted for health. 
Even admitting that childrpn often inherit diseases from parents, 
yet tiie fact that parents have health sufficient to become parents, 
is abundant proof that their offspring, by a careful observance of 
the health laws, can both ward off their inherited predisposition 
— directions for doing which are given hereafter ^^ — and en- 
joying excellent health to a good old age. 

Behold that fallow-deer, or moose, or reindeer! Far to the 
north ; the winter temperature generally below zero, and often 
below forty ; without shelter or fire ; the snow many feet deep, and 
his food poor and scant; what j)hysical stamina is required even 
to keep him alive through an eight mouths' winter 1 And yet, 
attacked by that fierce pack of ravenous wolves, he bounds off, 
seemingly as light as a feather. He runs many miles per hour. 
They chase him day in and day out, night in and night out. He 
finally stands at bay, and smites now one and then another of his 
fierce pursuers dead with one blow of his still powerful fore leg. 
And if at last, taken unawares, ho succumbs, how perfectly amaz- 
ing the energies he first puts forth ! as is also that of his hungry 
pursuers. And a like illustration holds true of all wild animals, 
lions, tigers, hyenas, wildcats, elephants, zebras — but why 
specify any, since all are about equally robust? And our domes- 
tic animals, despite all the abuses suffered at the hands of c&reless 
or heartless taskmasters, endure and accomplish wonders. 

Then does God deal out this " greatest good " more bountifully 
to beast than to man ? Every single fact and principle in the 
natural history of both, thunder *'No." Is not his entire physical 
organism better, and every way more perfect, than theirs? lu 
what else is he their inferior? Then why should he be in health? 
Is he not God's special /avonVe? 
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HuMAX FACTS shall decide. Are wild Hottentots, Moors, Arabs, 
Indians, &c., less powerful or enduring than the moose? Let 
Blackhawk*8 account of his long marches, and his feats of endur- 
ance and privation, answer. KeoKuk had a physique of mar- 
TcIIous power and endurance. What splendidly ^ made up " men 
are the Camanches? We shall yet give facts bearing on this 
sabject,'^ but the point we are making, the natural robustness of 
the human constitution, is apparent without. All children having 
sufficient natural health to bo born alive, can grow stronger and 
more healthy eveiy year, up to life's full meridian ; and then 
retain it till they die of sheer old age. Only a long outraging of 
the health laws ever prevents this delightful result. Sickness 
and premature death constitute no part of Nature's ends. Instead, 
both are abnormal, are punisliments for infringements of the laws 
of health, and, of course, avoidable by obeying these laws. No 
wonder that men, women, and children are sick, and die thus 
suddenly and early, considering how perpetually they violate the 
health prerequisites. Their enduring so much with companitive 
impunity, only shows how perfectly healthy conformity to them 
would render all. 

31. — Sickness and Death not providential, but oovekned 

BY Law. 

**0! bat health and sickness, life and death, are wise bat mysterious 
dispensations of Pbovidenck. *The Loud killeth, and makcth nlivc; 
Ha bringeth down to the grave, and bringeth up.' Our days are all 
numbered, so that we mutt die at our appointed time.** 

Do we live in a world of law, or of chance?^® Does every 
eflbct have its cause, and every cause its effect ? or do the most 
important of all effects occur without cause, by ** Providential 
interposition," perhaps in the very teeth of causation ? Does God 
TioUte His own laws? Preposterous I This doctrine is false in 
fiict, injurious in its consequences, subversive of all causation, 
conceived in ignorance, and brought forth by bigotry ! Our 
world is governed throughout only by laic. All is cause and 
effect.*^ We see, feel, and know that some causes promote health, 
while others retard it. Certain causes always occasion death, 
and others avert it. If sickness and death are providential, 
why 6irer give medicine to remove the former, or prevent the 

10 
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latter? What ! vaiuly and impiously attempt to arrest by medi- 
cine a dispensation of an all-wise Providence I Fear and tremble 
lest He smite you dead, for giving medicine to thwart His un- 
changeable decrees I 

Irony aside, sickness and death are no more providential than 
the rising of the sun, or any fixed operation of nature, but the 
legitimate and necessary effects of their procuring causes. None 
consider them as providential, but all treat them practically as 
effects in their very attempts to obviate them by removing their 
causes. All mankind do something — apply causes to the relief 
of pain and prevention of death, as spontaneously as they breathe. 
What stronger evidence could be required or had that all in- 
stinctively feel and know them to be effects governed by causa- 
tion? Are deaths caused by poisoning or shooting providential? 
Then are all the operations of nature equally providential. Call 
them caused providences ; better call them effects. We often 
know by what causes certain sickness and deaths were produced, 
and are all internally conscious — the highest order of proof — 
that they are effects, equally with all the other operations of na- 
ture. To argue this point is to argue what is self-evident; and 
to suppose that a single glow of health or twinge of pain is not 
an effect, but a providence, is supposing that this incalculably 
important department of nature is without the pale of causation 
and law — a doctrine utterly untenable.^® His Causality must be 
feeble, and mind weak or unenlightened, who entertains a doc- 
trine thus hostile to all order, and to universal Nature. 

The doctrine that they are sometimes providential, and some- 
times caused by violating the organic laws, is no less irrational 
than supposing that the sun rises one day in obedience to the 
fixed laws of gravity, and another day by " special providence,*' 
wholly without means ; and thus of all the other operations of 
nature. Does the Deity trifle thus? Does He half do, and then 
undo? Does He ever begin w^ithout completing? Does not that 
same utility and even constitutional necessity of things which ren- 
ders it best that sickness and health, life and death, should be 
caused in part — as we know they are — should also be caused IN 
w HOLE ? The principle that whenever a part of a given class of 
operations, as of seeing, motion, and the like, are governed by 
causation, that entire class is governed by the same law, is a uni- 
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vcrsal fact throughout nature.^® That causation governs sickness 
and death in part is self-evident : therefore all sickness, all death, 
premature and natural, are equally the legitimate and invariable 
effects of violated physical law. In one sense they may be called 
"divine chastisements,** because they are chastisements consequent 
on breaking the divine laws, but in no other. Both reason and 
fact impel us to this conclusion. No middle ground remains ; in 
fiict, DO ground but to ascribe all health and sickness, life and 
death, to inflexible causation. How strange that moral and intel- 
lectual leaders and teachers, pseudo ^* educated*^ men even, should 
entertain and promulgate a doctrine as injurious and as utterly 
absurd as that sickness and premature death are providential? 

Countless thousands kill themselves or children, often with 
kindness, and then throw all the blame off from their own guilty 
heads, by ascribing all to "divine Providence'*! What down- 
right blasphemy I Though being clerically exhorted to " submit 
to this afflictive dispensation meekly, trusting that this chasten- 
ing rod of your Heavenly Father may teach you resignation to 
His will,** may console the sick more than being reproved for 
their having inflicted this distress on themselves and inconven- 
ience on others by breaking Nature's health laws, yet the latter 
would tend to prevent future sickness by inculcating subsequent 
obedience. 

^ Bat, Professor, these views really shock oar most sacred feeliDgs." 

Then rectify your " most sacred feelings," till they will not be 
thus shocked by truth. Telling the Turk that Alia is no God, 
would shock his "most sacred feelings," because they are wrong. 
Telling the idol-worshipping Chinese that their brazen images are 
only brass, would shock their sacred feelings. Our sacred, and 
mil our other feelings, should be guided by reason. All •* sacred" 
prejudices ought to be shocked, till they are abrogated. 

A little girl in Baltimore, told if she would bang up her stock- 
ing, Santa Claus would fill it with good things, did hang it up, and 
tSmnta Claus, or other claws, did fill it. Calling for her stocking 
the moment she awoke, it was tossed upon her bed, when she 
greedily ate down its entire contents of almonds, raisins, nuts, 
cmodies, cakes, &c. ; ate a hearty breakfast, was plied with tit- 
iMts between breakfast and dinner, and an hour after was taken 
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with convulsions, and in another hour died. Though a post- 
mortem examination demonstrated that the ui^chewed raisius eaten 
in the morning had swollen and caused her death, yet the pious 
Rev. Dr. Musgrave preached her funeral sermon from the text, 
'*The Lord gave, and the Lord hath taken away" — probably 
from evils to come, ascribing this afflictive bereavement to a mer- 
ciful Providence^ sent to wean stricken parents from earth, and 
prepare them for heaven I What sacrilege, what falsehood, thus 
to charge the Ahniglity with killing this dear child, when the 
post-mortem examination proved that its careless parents killed 
their own child by giving it the raisins, just as much as if they 
had unwittingly given it arsenic. If, after stating the coroner's 
verdict, he had said, substantially, "Behold, O weeping parents, 
and all, in this cause of this child's untimely death, a warning 
to feed your other children aright, so as to save them from pre- 
mature death " — if all ministers would make any apparent causes 
of the early death of the corpse before them an occasion for 
warning the living not to hasten their own death by a like dis- 
ease, there would be few deaths this side of a worn-out old age. 
Teaching men that nothing but violated law can possibly occasion 
sickness or premature death, especially juveniles, will enforce, by 
the most powerful of all motives, the study and observance of 
those laws, and thus ward off sickness and preserve life, while 
these false consolations lull parents and destroy children by scores 
of thousands annually. Mankind need, and will some day have^ 
a new set of funeral sermons, instructing the living how to live. 

After a public lecture, in which the preceding story was told, 
with comments, the Author was introduced to a listener, the Rev. 
Dr. Reese, Methodist Episcopal Bishop of Maryland, when the 
following dialogue occurred : — 

" I fear. Bishop, that these views of special Providence conflict with 
your own religious ideas and feelings on that subject." 

" Not at all, Professor, for I believe many delicate ladies, accasUcmed 
to high dresses and covered arms, array themselves for a ball or pariy in 
low dresses, short sleeves, and thin slippers ; dance to complete exhaus- 
tion ; carelessly expose themselves while going home tired after profuse 
perspiration ; catch a severe cold, which of coarse strikes to the throat 
and lungs ; and die of quick or slow consumption in consequence ; when 
the Lord's will sermon is preached at their funerals, whereas it should be 
— committed suicide with low dresses and thin slippers. Natural 
effects are not special providences." 
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At all events, all concerned should be especially careful, first, to 
ascertain whether ^ the Lord " did kill a given child or an adiUt 
before they thus accuse Him of doing it. To charge Him with 
killing those whom they themselves kill, or who killed them- 
selves by breaking His health laws, is pious yet profane blas- 
phemy, as horrid as man can well perpetrate. Hear Mrs. Sedg- 
wick on this point : — 

** Was it Providknck ? Take, for example, a young girl bred deli- 
cately in town, and shut up in a nursery in her chilahooa, — in a board- 
ing school through her youth, — never accustomed to air or exercise, 
two things that the law of God makes essential to health. She marries; 
her strength is inadequte to the demands upon it. Her beauty fades 
eariy. She languishes through her hard offices of giving birth to chil- 
dren, suckling and watching over them, and dies early. * What a strange 
Providence that a mother should be taken in the midst of life from her 
children ! ' Was it Providence ? No ! Providence had assigned her 
threescore years and ten ; a term long enough to rear her children, and 
to see her children's children ; but she did not obey the laws on which 
life depends, and of course she lost it. 

* A father, too, is cut off in the midst of his days. He is a useful and 
distinguished citizen, an<l eminent in bis profesAion. A general buu 
arises on every side : *• What a striking Providence ! ' This man has 
been in the habit of studying half of the night ; of passing his days in 
hb office or in the courts; of eating luxurious dinners, and drinking 
various kinds of wine. He has every day violated the laws on which 
health depends. Did Providence cut him off? The ovil rarely en<)8 
here. The diseases of the father are olU*n transmitted ; and a feeble 
mother rarely leaves vigorous children behind her. 

**Il has been customary in some of our cities, for young ladies to walk 
in thin shoes and delicate stockings in mid-winter. A healthy, blooming 
young girl thus dressed in violation of Heaven's laws, pays the ]>enalty — 
a checked circulation, coldt*, fever, and death. * What a sad Providence ! * 
exclaim her friends. Was it Providence, or her own folly? A beautiful 
young bride goes night ailer night to parties, made in honor of her mar- 
riage. She has a slighly sore throat ; perha]»s the weather is inclem- 
ent ; but she must go with her neck and arms bare ; for who ever saw a 
bride in a close evening dress ? She is consequently seized with an in- 
flammation of the lungs, and the grave receives her before her bridal 
days are over. * What a Providence !* exclaims the world. * Cut off in 
the midst of happiness and hope ! * Alas, did she not cut the thread of 
life her$dff 

^A gin in the country, exposed to our changeful climate, g^ets a new 
bonnet instead of gettine a flannel garment. A rheumatism is the con- 
•eqaence. Should the girl sit down tranquilly with the idea that Proyi- 
dence baa sent the rheumatism upon her, or should she charge it on 
ber yanity, and avoid the folly in future ? Look, my young friends, at 
the mass of diseases that are incurred by intemperance in eating and in 
drinking, in study or in business; by neelect of exercise, cleanliness, 
and pore air ; by indiscreet dressing, tight-lacing, Ac. ; and all is qaietly 
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impnted to Providence ! Is there not impiet j as well as ignorance in 
this? Were the physical laws strictly observed, from generation to 
generation, there woald be an end to the frightfol diseases that cat life 
short, and of the long list of maladies that make life a torment or a trial. 
It is the opinion of those who best understand the physical system, that 
this wonderful machine, the body, this *• goodly temple/ woold gradually 
decay, and men would die as if falling asleep.'' 

Lord Palmebston, the great English Premier, when petitioned 
by the Scotch clergy to appoint a day for fasting and prayer, 
to avert the cholera, replied, in effect, — 

^ Clean and disinfect your streets and houses, promote cleanliness and 
health ' among the poor, and see that they are plentifully supplied with 
good food and raiment, and employ right sanitary measures generally, 
and you will have no occasion to fast and pray ; nor will the Lord hear 
your prayers while these His preventives remain unheeded." 

The truth is, that life and health, sickness and death, are in- 
variably the legitimate effects of their specific causes. Nature's 
health laws reign as supreme as any other. From them there is 
no appeal, and to them no exception. Given physiological causes 
always and necessarily produce their own legitimate effects, but 
no others. Observing the health laws renders health just as sure 
as the rising of the sun, because both are equally governed by 
infallible causation. 

32. — Health a Duty : Sickness and premature Death sinful. 

Since, therefore, health is attainable, spontaneous, and can be 
destroyed only with diflSculty ; and especially, since it is thus in- 
finitely valuable,^ is it not the solemn and imperious dutj/ of all 
to preserve it if good, and regain it if impaired ? If not, then there 
is no such thing as obligation ; because we can discharge no duty 
and accomplish no end without it, and only in proportion to its 
vigor. Is it not our duty to do good, worship God, love and pro- 
vide for family, reason, eujoy the bounties of Nature, and exercise 
all the powers and faculties God has graciously bestowed upon 
us? If it is not sinful to impair these divine gifts by debility, or 
bury them in a premature grave, then nothing can be sinful. Is 
it not our duty to give our fellow-men pleasure instead of pain? 
Is it not then wrong to subject them to all the care and weariness 
of watchiug around our sick bed, and to all the anxiety conse- 
quent on our sickness? And is it not almost the climax of crime 
to break down the spirits of dear friends, especially of our own 
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faiuilies and compauions, with anguish by our death, whereas we 
might, by obeying the laws of health, gladden them with our 
fricndzi^hip, support them by our labor, sustain them b}' our sym- 
{)athics, and guide them by our counsels ? 

The pains accompanying disease and deatli, constitute the high- 
est order of proof that they are sinful ; because no pain can ever 
exist except induced by violated law,^ and violating law is sin it- 
self. Avoid sinning and you escape suffering, but all suffering is 
the consequence of sinning. The very painfulness of sickness is 
therefore the witness of its sinfulness. Sickness is caused by 
violating the laws of health. Such violation, all violation, of 
law, is wrong. Therefore all sickness is sinful, and the conse- 
quent pain is its penalty. Health is the ordinance of nature, and 
the great instrumentality of every other duty, and therefore our 
first and highest duty to our fellow-men, ourselves, and our God ; 
to our fellow-men, because wo cannot discharge our obligations to 
them without it, and if sick, wo wrong them by occasioning them 
pain ; to ourselves, because we can perform no duty, and enjoy 
uo blessing, without it; and to our God, because wo are under 
the mobt imperious obligation to obey His laws,'^ those of health, 
of course, included. Ye who demur, say what ** divine right " have 
you to violate God*s laws? Show ** indulgences" from the court 
of heaven, granting |>ermission to trample on divine ordinances, or 
else admit such trespass and its consequent sickness to be wicked. 
None have any business to be sick. 

Pkematl'RE death is still more sinful, because occasioned by 
a still greater violation of law ; is indeed the chief of crimes. 
Is not buicidc most wicked? Yet it consists in the same breach 
of these same laws, which !)roken, cause premature death. As to 
bborten life by self-murdor is a sin of the highest grade ; so to 
shorten it by injuring health, is equally wicked ; !)ecause both 
result precisely alike, namely, in the destruction of life, and by 
similar means, namely, a breath of the health laws. Unless wo 
have a divine "right" to commit suicide, gradual or sudden, wo 
have none to incur premature death ; and inasmuch as suicide is 
most heinous, by so much, and for precisely the same reason, is 
it equally wicked to induce death by the careless exposure or 
wanton injury of health. The extreme painfulness, too, of pre- 
mature death, is Nature's proclamation that its cause is propor- 
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tionately sinful. Fraud , robbery, aud the like, are as trifling sins 
in comparison to the destruction of health, as life is more valuable 
than property. It is high time that we considered sickness as 
it actually is, high-handed rebellion against God, and a crime 
against man. 

ExcEFTiONS indeed occur, whenever unavoidable accidents, or 
causes beyond our control transpire, but they do not invalidate 
this doctrine. Then let old and young, one and all, take every 
possible pains to preserve and improve health. Behold the infi- 
nite perfection of these bodies ! Behold the variety and power of 
their functions. Be astonished at their almost angelic capabilities 
for enjoyment ! ^ O, who can contemplate this highest piece of 
divine mechanism without overflowing wonder and gratitude? 
And was such a structure made to be abused ? Shall we bandy 
about so delicate, so complicated, so infinitely valuable a gift as 
if an old box? Shall we undo all He has done to secure tiie in- 
valuable blessings of health and happiness? Shall we impair, 
vitiate, or break down functions thus inimitably perfect in them- 
selves, thus laden with all the enjoyments of life? Shall we not 
rather cherish and enhance them ? Shall we nurture our land and 
trees, and neglect our own bodies? Shall we not love and keep 
a present thus divine, on account of its own intrinsic worth, and 
of its Bountiful Giver? Shall we cherish rich earthly legacies, yet 
abuse a divine legacy which is peiiDetually bringing forth, from its 
cxlmustless store-house, every enjoyment, actual and possible, 
of life? Shall we love earthly donors the more the greater their 
gifts, and not worship, with our whole souls, the Author of that 
life so infinitely above all other bestowmcnts? Life, O, how pre- 
cious I ^° Its wanton waste, how infinitely foolish and wicked! 
Let others do as they list, but let our great concern be to occupy 
this Heaven-conferred talent while it lasts, and to guard against 
its injury with Argus vigilance. God forbid our doing or allow- 
ing the least thing to impair its efficacy, or neglecting any means 
of enhancing its capabilities. This sacred duty, this paramount 
obligation to God and our own soul, let us study and fulfil. O, 
thou Bestower of this "pearl of great price," grant or deny 
whatever else Thou wilt, give us intellect to know, and the in- 
flexible determination to practice, the laws and conditions of 
health and life. 
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33. — Health bestouable; Disease curable. 

Abnormal action always flexes towards normal. Nature in- 
Tartably seeks to right up all wrong functions. Pain itself is a cu- 
rative process.^^ The existence of remedial agents is not a mat- 
ter of doubty but is an experimental fact. Nature might justly 
bave left all broken bones, severed nerves and blood vessels, and 
ail other results of violated natural law, in whatever state they 
might have occurred ; whereas our infinitely benevolent Father 
has instituted a remedial principle^ and made provision for re- 
uniting broken bones, and ruptured blood vessels, repairing lacer- 
ated muscles and nerves, and restoring debilitated and disor- 
dered functions. Regaining health is possible, though much more 
difficult than its preservation. Whilst an ounce of preservation 
of health is worth more than pounds of cures of disease, yet 
Nature's recuperative provisions are indeed marvellous. Her 
restoratives are neither few, nor feeble, nor restricted. Though 
she punishes some violations of her health laws, such as an ampu- 
tated head, a pierced heart, &c., with death; yet most diseases, 
if taken in season, and managed rightly, can be cured or miti- 
gated. Rank poisons can bo neutralized or expelled. Fevers 
are a curative process.!'^ In fact, pain signifies that the system 
has life enough lefl to undertake restoration. ^ While there is 
life, there is hope.** The restorative eflccts of cundurango, this 
new cancer cure, imported from Mexico, are said to be cfHca- 
cious. Doctors often pronounce death on patients who afterwards 
recover. Nature has taken the utmost pains to so vary her reme- 
dies as to heal most of the ills to which man is subject. Some 
restoratives act as if by magic ; and in most cases these remedies 
are found in those particular localities where the diseases they 
c*ure abound. As, wherever any poisonous serpent crawls, there 
iprows some weed Bpecifically adapted to cure the venom of its 
bite ; so we may look for some antidote to fever and ague, rheu- 
matism, consumption, &c., in the loc^ilities which give rise to these 
diseases ; so that home remedies will generally be found better 
than imported. 

These medicines abound in the vegetable kingdom, and since 
some are there, why not all f Since Nature has prepared them 
all ready at our hands, why resort to art ? Can man compound 

11 
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and prepare them better than his Maker? The simple fact of the 
existence of vegetable remedial agents already prepared, shows 
that we must not take Nature's work out of her own hands. Does 
the laboratory of art surpass that of Nature ? ^^ 

And since she has undertaken to cure, why not trust to her 
mainly ? Why not, after furnishing her with the right materials 
and conditions, let her mostly alone? She does well whatever 
she undertakes.!^ 

Of course this recuperation depends mainly upon the power of 
constitution yet remaining ; those having first-rate constitutions 
obviously recovering much faster and more fully than those with 
weak. But our present purpose is rather to state the possibility 
of such restoration than to discuss its ^ ways and means,** which 
will be done hereafter. ^^^^^ 



Section IV. 

PROPORTIONATE AND CO-ORDINATE ACTION A LAW OF NATURE: 

AND ITS PROMOTION. 

34. — Nature demands Equilibrium in all Things. 

What keeps the earth in its orbit, and times all its motions to 
a second? Proportionate and co-ordinate action between the 
forces of gravitation and repulsion. Nature is all made up of 
this proportion. The more or the less of any one function, the 
more or the less of all its co-ordinate functions, is a universal law 
of things. Its philosophy is self-evident, and its necessity abso- 
lute. 

As A FACT, it is universal. All roots of trees and vegetables 
are in proportion to the tops they nourish, and all tops are larger 
or smaller according as their roots are cither ; and amputating 
cither, requires the equal amputation of the other also. Hence 
cutting off a large part of the tops or of the roots of any tree or 
vegetable without cutting off the other in proportion, injures or 
else kills it. Cutting down a tree kills its roots, because it de- 
stroys this proportion between its roots and top. The roots con- 
tinue to eliminate their wonted nutrition, but its having no top to 
consume it, gorges them to death. Hence transplanted trees 
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should have as much of their tops cut off as they lose of their roots 
by being taken up ; while cutting off most of the top of trees is 
about sure to well nigh or quite kill them. 

The bodily organs and fuuctions furnish innumerable illustra- 
tioDB of this natural law. Can a small heart serve a large body 
as well as a large one could? Can a weak stomach digest for an 
athletic and powerful frame as well as cguld a strong one ? Would 
not a powerful stomach with weak lungs be like yoking au ele- 
phant with a sheep? Since a given amount of oxygen inhaled 
through tho lungs can combine with onlt/ its ^ fixed*' equivalent of 
carbou supplied by the stomach, a predominuncc of cither over 
the other is inimical to life, by leaving a surplus to clog and de- 
range the whole system. ^^^ The supply of vitality must needs equal 
its GSi)enditure, or exhaustion must follow ; whereas when its sup- 
ply exceeds its consumption undue corpulency and obesity super- 
vene. Hence extra lean persons need to manufacture more 
vitality, but consume less ; while extra fat ones should eousumo 
more, or manufacture less, or both, or else become diseased. 

Accelerating any function accelerates all the other func- 
tions. Nature requires and compels us to breathe the more, tho 
iDoro wo cxercfte. In all cases, increasing muscular action by run- 
uiug, or lifting, or walking fast up hill, endoubles the breathing, 
circulation, pei*spiration, digestion, &c., in a like proportion; 
whereas soon after we stop any violent oxerci.se, we cease labor- 
ing for breath, and tho pulse runs down to its natuml level. Let 
uuiversal fact attest the truth of this law. 

Most diseases are also consequent on the predominance or de- 
ficiency of one or another of our functions. Consumption con- 
sists in tho deficiency of lung action,^-^ and dyspepsia in excessive 
Dcnrous and cerebral action over that of the stomach ; ^^ so that its 
chief cure consists in diminishing brain action, and promoting 
muscular; that is, in restoring a balance of action between all tho 
functions. 

Feveus are caused by a surplus of alimentation over its con- 
•UDiption and evacuation, and a con^cquent thickening of the 
blood; and by burning up this surplus (£*///< <';i the system pcumoto 
subsequent health. 

TiUT belle, rendered delicate, nervous, sickly, and miserable, 
by excessive nervous and cerebral derangement consequent ou 
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novel-reading, parties, amusements, and all the excitement of 
fashionable life, can never be cured by medicines, but can by 
work. Her malady consists in a predominance of nerve over 
muscle, and her remedy in restoring the balance between them. 
She is doomed either to wear out a miserable existence, or else 
to exercise her muscles; nor can salvation come from any other 
source. And one of the jgreat reasons why joumeyings, visits to 
springs, voyages, and the like, often effect such astonishing cures 
is, that they relieve the nervous system, at the same time that they 
increase muscular and vital action. The same exercise taken at 
home, would cure quite as speedily and effectually by the same 
means — a restoration of proportion between their functions. 
Nine invalids in every ten are undoubtedly rendered feeble by this 
one cause, and can be cured by labor. HoW^ many thousands, so 
weakly and sickly that they begin to despair of life, finally give 
up their business, move upon a farm, and soon find themselves 
well ? Exercise has .often cured those who have been bedridden 
many years. 

A DOCTOR in Lowell, Mass., was called thirty miles, in great 
haste, to a sick woman, whose case had baffled all medical treat- 
ment, and was regarded as hopeless. All expec^d was merely 
to mitigate a disease of long standing : recovery being considered 
out of the question. The doctor saw that she was very nervous, 
and had been dosed almost to death, and told her that if she would 
follow his directions implicitly , he could cure her ; for he had one 
kind of medicine of great power, but which was useful only in 
cases exactly like hers, in which it was an infallible cure. After 
telling her how often she must take it, he added, that she must 
get up and loalk across the room the second day, and ride out 
the third. 

^ O, that was impossible, for she had not been off her bed in many 
years, and was so very weak," &c. 

" O, but this medicine will give you so much strength that yon- will 
be able to do both, and it will prevent any injurious consequences arising 
therefrom. Besides, it will not operate unless you stir about some. Do 
just as I tell you, and you will be off your bed in ten days." 

She^sent an express (the medicine being so rare that he did not 
take it with him) ( ?) after his bread pills rolled in aloes, to make 
them taste like medicine, took them, and exercised as prescribed, 
and the third day she actually got into a carriage, in ten days 
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was able to Icavo her bed, soon aflcr was able to work, and yd 
lives to be a blessing to her family, and to pour upon the doctor 
a literal flood of gratitude for perfonning so wonderful a cure, 
which nothing but restoring the lo>t proportion between her 
nerves and muscles could have eficcted. Nineteen twentieths 
of the invalids, especially females, of our land become so mainly 
by excessive nervous and deiicient muscular and vital action, and 
can be cured by exercise in the open air, because many are ren- 
dered invalids less by insufficient exercise, than by insufficient 
breath. Females, and those who work hard in-doors perpetual- 
ly, such as clerks in packing, unpacking, etc., often lose their 
health bcciiuse (hey inhale raretied air, and thus do not obtain a 
•apply of oxygen adequate to its consumption. The reason why 
we breathe the more the more we exercise, is, that we need the 
more oxygen. Breathing copiously without obtaining a due sup- 
ply of oxygen, is analogous to a proportionate suspension of 
breath. Such should work less, and thus preserve the propor- 
tion between the consumption and the supply of oxygen. 

Consumptive patients furni^fh another illustration of this 
principle. Why are they consumptive? Because their brains 
and nerves predominate over their vital and muscular appa- 
ratus ; OS is evinced by their being slim, sharp-featured, small- 
chested, and having small muscles, great sensitiveness, intense 
emotions, clear heads, and tine feelings.^ This disproportion of 
function constitutes their consumptive tendency. Their lungs 
ore too small for their bmins. Kestoring the balance obviates 
the tendency. Apoplexy, gout, obesity, corpulency, and the 
like, are caused by the opposite extreme, and can be cured by 
eating less and working more. 

Precocious children and youth furnish another illustration. 
How common the expression "^ that child 'is too smart to live ; " 
because general obserA'ation attests the premature death of 
most brilliants. Hear that broken-hearted mother enumerate 
the virtues of her departed child — tell how fond of books, how 
quick to learn, how apt in remarks, how sweet-disposit toned and 
good — all produced by excessive cerebnil action. Its death was 
caused by the predominance of mind. Its head ate up its lK)dy. 
As the vital energies caimot )>e expended twice, and as an cx- 
tiemely active brain robs the muscles and vital apparatus, the lat- 
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tcr become small and feeble, are attacked by disease, and die, 
and of course the brain with it. Such parents, ignorant of this 
principle, too often ply such prodigies with books and mental 
stimulants, and thus aggravate this disproportion, and hasten 
death ; whereas they should pursue the opposite course ; should 
use every exertion to restrain cerebral, and promote muscular 
action. The order of Nature requires that the great proportion 
of their vital energies should be expended in laying a deep and 
broad foundation for a corresponding superstructure of mental 
greatness, and every item of vitality required by the body but 
expended on the mind only weakens both. The great fault of 
modern education is robbing the body to develop the mind ■^— 
trying to make learned babies and nursery prodigies at the ex- 
pense of health. In doing this, parents often make them simple- 
tons for life, or else youthful corpses. As when the miser had 
learned his horse to live without eating, i\ died ; so just as these 
children become extra smart, they die. Where are those poetic 
geniuses, the Misses Davidson ? In their graves at fifteen I What 
folly parental vanity often perpetrates ! No education is better 
than such robbing of the body, ruin of the health, and destruc- 
tion of life. 

Extra talented and lovely youth are also more mortal than 
others. The flower of both sexes are more liable to die young 
than those more coarsely organized ; because of this same prepon- 
derance of cerebral over muscular and vital power. Many of 
those who take our first college appointments die soon after they 
graduate, because they have studied, studied, studied, night and 
day, year in and year out, thus keeping their brains continually 
upon the stretch, yet using their muscles little more than to go 
to and from their meals and recitations. Is it any wonder that 
they pay the forfeit of impaired health in blighted prospects and 
premature death? Why should their entire range of classical 
studies not embrace as important a natural law as this ? 

Working men furnish a converse illustration of this law. 
They exercise their muscles too much, and brains too little. They 
labor, eat, and sleep, but that is about all. To those crowning 
pleasures, the exercise of mind, they are comparative strangers. 
Their muscles rob their brains as cflectually as the heads of the 
literati rob their bodies. If they sit down to read or listen, they 
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fiJl asleep. Their finer sensibilities become blunted by inaction, 
just OS those of the fashionable classes become morbid by over 
action. Their minds are sluggish, thinking powers obtuse, feel- 
ings bard to rouse, and all their capabilities of enjoyment partially 
palsied, because most of their energies are directed to their mus- 
cles. Besides this loss of enjoyment, they are much more sub- 
ject to actual disease than they would be if they labored less and 
studied more. 

This principle applies still more forcibly to the working classes 
of the old world. Laborers generally might live many years 
longer, and much more happil}', if they worked less and stud- 
ied more. 

Unhealthy trades, as shoemaking, saddlery, drawing, paint- 
ing, sewing, etc., are generally rendered so by exercising only 
a portion of the system, and can be rendered salubrious by 
exercising the dormant limbs and muscles an hour or two per 
day. To seamstresses this advice is particularly applicable and 
important. Sitting for months together in one i>osture, arched 
inwardly and their shoulders thrown forward, thus doubly im- 
peding respiration, digestion, and all the vital functions, at the 
same time taking next to no exercise, no wonder that so many of 
them break down even while learning their trade, and work in 
misery for life. Let such walk at least two miles per day, or 
dance an hour before retiring, and also sit up straight, and sew- 
ing will not injure them. They should also restrict their diet. 

The iNSTrruTioNS of society are most unfavorable to this re- 
quired proportion of muscular, vital, and mental action. As 
things now are, those who work at all, work excessively ; and as 
labor is considered a disgrace, all* who can, arc stniining every 
nerve to live without it. Society should be so constructed as to 
require laborers to work only about half the day, and allow them 
the iMilance for mental and moral cultivation ; while the literary, 
•edentar}', and fashionable classes should labor several hours every 
day, if not for wages, at least for health. The fullest measure of 
personal happiness requires that all should appropriate about 
eight hours in every twenty-four to the vital apparatus, to sleep, 
food, and the supply of exhausted animal energy ; about eight 
hours more to muscular exercise, mostly in the form of manual, 
productive labor ; and about eight more to mental cultivation and 
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moral improvement. " All work and no play," cuts off that vast 
range of pleasure designed and adapted to flow into the soul of 
man through the channel of mind ; and continued mental applica- 
tion, by concentrating vitality in the brain, withdraws it from tho 
muscles, stomach, and heart, thus impairing respiration, circula- 
tion, and all the vital functions, and of course curtails talent and 
even life itself; while epicures, gentlemen and ladies of leisure, 
and all fashionable idlers, rob both muscle and brain, so that ail 
these classes fail to obtain the great end of life — happiness;^® 
whereas, if all would labor several hours per day, so as to pro- 
mote all the animal functions and insure health, they would thus 
furnish the brain and nervous system with an abundant supply of 
that animal energy so indispensable to mental power, and thus 
vastly enhance clearness of thought, retentiveness of memory, in- 
tellectual attainments, and moral excellence. None can become 
great or good without manual labor. Man must exercise if only 
to keep his brain in working order ; it being to the brain what the 
sharpening of his tools is to tho workman. Laborers plead that 
they have no time to study, yet they should take time. They 
were created to enjoy; and since they can enjoy much more by 
commingling study with labor, practical wisdom requires that 
they make mental culture as much a part of their business as 
work. Business and professional men, lawyers, ministers, bank- 
ers, brokers, merchants, clerks, editors, artists, etc., again say 
they have no time for exercise ; but let such remember that this 
is the very way to gain time, by augmenting mental efliciency, 
and especially prolonging their lives. The result is that our 
business, fashionable, and sedentary classes have a great prepon- 
derance of the mental temperament over the vital and muscular, 
and hence are delicate, sharp-favored, homely, excitable, dyspep- 
tic, nervous, melancholy invalids, living but a short and miser- 
able life ; while the working classes, though endowed by nature 
with excellent heads, yet lack that cultivation requisite to tho 
development of their natural talents and virtues. 

Those whose sole life-object is to see how long they can live, 
or how happily, should divide each twenty-four hours into three 
parts, and devote eight hours to sleep, rest, and meals ; eight 
more to vigorous exercise or recreation ; and the balance to 
tho exercise of mind, uniting the last two whenever practicable. 
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Those whose object is lo become intellectually great or learned, 
or gain or retain health, or all these conil)ined, should pursue the 
same course. Burritt, the learned blacksmith, is often referred 
to as an intellectual prodigy. lie certainly is the wonder of the 
learned world. Besides understanding more than fifty languages, 
he has accumulated a richer treasure of historical and miscellane- 
ous iuformatiou than probably any man living ; and yet, in his 
letter to Edward Everett, he states that his poveily compelled 
him to labor at the anvil eight hours daily. This is the main 
secret of his greatness. " Go thou and do likewise," and train 
up your children, too, in harmony with this principle. 

GitowiNG YOUTH rcquirc a great expenditure of vital energy 
during adolescence. Their vitality should predominate over their 
mentality. Especially it is better to ripen too late than early. 
As early fruits soon decay, but late ones keep all winter, and 
as the poplar tree, and all vegetables which grow fast, die soon, 
while the slow-growing oak and pine last long, and do much 
more service ; so it is much better that children ripen late than 
early. So certain and uniform is this law, that the length of life 
of all animals cay be calculated from the age at which they come 
to maturity. This law governs all that grows, man as a race, 
and every individual included. Accordingly, long-lived persons 
mature late, aud our most talented men W(*re backward boys. 
Adam Clarke was a very blockhead at school — an eyesore to his 
teacher, and a butt among his mates. AV'hat was young Patrick 
llenr)'? The dullest of the dull. Most distinguished men of all 
ages were backward boys ; and in general, they entered on their 
career uf greatness late in life Let children be children till out 
of their teens, and enter too late upon the business of life nither 
tlmn too early. This eagerness of our youth to liegin life early 
occasions immense misery. Do not leave the minds of children 
an uncultivated waste, yet expend only their surplus vitality in 
either study or labor. Sacritice not one iota of health to mental 
acquirements. The brains of children are soft, and their nerves 
less sensitive to bums, bruises, colds, and hurts than those of 
adults. The nervous system is the hibt to mature, and last to 
yield to the approaches of age and of a natural death. Hence lit- 
tle pains should be taken to cultivate the intellect until Nature 
has fully matured the brain aud nervous system. Some species 
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of animals ire bom band. Wluc oocL^amixute follj to cut open 
their eyes, or pat oa ^LiAjes, *-r actempc to make them see by 
artincLiI means before their natural time ! Let Nature hare her 
perfect work. Follow wiiere :^he leads ; bat never precede her. 
Let vour first labijr bo to :rive them strons: coastitutions. and to 
Jay in as large a snpply of physical energy as possible. Let in- 
tellectual attainments be what Nature has made them, secondary. 
Would vou not Ljse bv hurrvin:! voar fruit trees into bloom so 
early liiat the fr*>-ts oi spring wculd certainly nip the bud? 

35. — K\H icsnoy as i>wilvg Disease. 

Fatigue, temporary and permauect, physical and mental, 
consists in a deficiency of vitality as compared with its expendi- 
ture, and hence is a violation of this law of balance; and occa- 
sions an almost incalculable amount of disease. Vitality resists 
disease in proportion to its abundance. As an active skin nullifies 
exposures to colds which overcome a feeble one, so strong con- 
stitutions withstand exposures which would break down weak 
ones. While full of vitahtv and animal visror, sav in the morn- 
in«r, wet feet, malaria, noxious irascs, couta^rion of various kinds, 
extreme cold, or exposures are resisted with impunity, yet when 
fatigued, deprived of sleep, or hungrj-, comparatively trifling 
causes, otherwise innoxious, prostrate the system with sickness, 
whereas keeping a full supply of vitality would have resisted 
the disease. Hence few persons sicken suddenly, but most are 
ailiusr more or less for davs and weeks beforehand ; because de- 
bility, by cutting off the supply of vitality, leaves the system too 
feeble to resist renewed ex^josures. Even in apoplectic, and other 
sudden attacks, disease has been undermining the system perhaps 
for years. Most forms of disease, taken in season, can be thrown 
off at once, and protracted illness averted. Extreme and pro- 
tracted exhaustion generally precedes and induces consumption ; 
many of its victims having first worn themselves completely out 
just before being taken down ; w hilst but for such exhaustion 
they would have escaped. Many a one has been prostrated by 
disease after havinir watched dav and ni<rht around the sick bed, 
not, as generally supposed, because the disease was contagious, 
but because their exhaustion left the gates of life open to the in- 
gress of the enemy. That excessive labor invites disease is a 
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matter of geDcrnl experience and observation. Our army abun- 
dantly proves that clerks and professional men, who before 
lived mostly within doors, could march farther, endure more hard- 
ships, and accomplish more hard army work, fighting included, 
than farmers and lumbermen, whom previous labors had broken 
down. How many, after seasons of unusually protracted and 
arduous labor, first became debilitated and then sick I American 
females, in particular, contract many of their diseases in conse- 
quence of previous exhaustion, occasioned by undue confinement 
within doors, late hours, restless children, and consequent depri- 
vation of sleep, perpetual kitchen drudgery, unintermitting toil, 
and kindred causes ; and many chronic invalids can l>e cured 
simply by rest and recreation, whose case medicines cim never 
reach. They have expended animal energy faster than supplied 
it, become debilitated, are thus exposed to disease, and can be 
restored only by restoring the equilibrium of the system. Special 
attention is invited to the absolute necessity of providing a re- 
mipply of vitality.'^ Exhaustion, so fatal to health, so prolific of 
disease, is not generally occasioned by too great an expenditure 
of vitality, as much as by its ?io;i-supp]y. Invalids might expend 
much more than they now do with impunity, provided they would 
re-supply more by obeying the recuperative laws. Like a poor 
farmer, they take all ofi*, but put nothing on. 

In short, if any one function runs down to a given level, all^ 
the functions must run down to the same level. As in case of a 
dozen vessels filled with water connected at the bottom, when 
either is tapped one foot or five feet from the bottom, all must 
sink to the level of the lowest ; so if all your vital functions but 
one are six in the scale of seven, while that one is only two, none 
can be exercised above two, unless this weak one is first restored. 
Invalid men and women by millions, all of whose functions but 
one, their liver, or heart, or lungs, or kidneys, &c., are in per- 
fect working order, wear out an inert and misenible existence, or 
die, who, by restoring this one weak function, could work on, 
enjoy on, a score or two of years longer. For such no help, no 
nlvation, remains but to learn xchai function is weak, and restore 
it. And almost all are more or less impaired in some one re- 
spect, and thus maimed in all respects; whereas restoring this 
weak one would restore all the others. 
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These proofs of oor doctrine of proportion might be extended 
illimitubl\% but is it not too obvious to require it? Does it not un- 
fold a fundamental condition of health, and cause of disease? Is 
any other equally essential to mental or physical capability? If 
physicians understood this law, and labored to restore that lost 
balance which occasion diseases, instead of dosing down pQwer- 
ful drugs, they would save a large proportion of those patients 
they now lose ; and if mankind in general would preserve or 
restove this proportion — if the sedentary and fashionable would 
study and fret less, but take more exercise, laborers rest and 
read more, those who have over-eaten would fast, and those who 
sit much in-doors would exercise much in the open air — the 
great majority of chronic invalids would soon be gladdened by 
returning health; that most dreadful penalty of violated law, 
death, be postponed a score or two of j-ears ; every faculty of 
l>ody and mind be incalculably enhanced; and their pains sup- 
planted by pleasures. Proportion between our eating and 
breathing, and between these two and muscular action, and be- 
tween all three and the exercise of mind and feeling, will insure 
the observers of this law a high order of intellectual capability, 
moral excellence, and a long and happy life. The application of 
this law to the mental faculties will constitute much of the frame- 
work of Volume II. 

. Is it not strange that a condition of life and health thus apparent 
and fundamental, should have been wholly overlooked by all 
writers and lecturers on life and health? And yet it hjis been. 

36. — StrexXgthening weak Functions by their Exercise. 

** There is that givcth, and yet incrcaseth." — Christ. 

Practice makes perfect. Culture improves. Use strengthens. 
Exercise develops. Those oaks which grow up alone in the field, 
are stronger than those which grow in the forest, because the 
former are perpetually obliged to put forth far more power to 
resist the surging winds than do those protected by each other in 
the forest ; while those nailed to a wall always remain small and 
Aveak from disuse. Working horses aright strengthens them.* 
Training racers increases both their speed and bottom. Wild 
lions, &c., are stronger than tame, because they take more exer- 
cise. The training of walkists, pugilists, dancers, acrobats, &c., 
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redoubles their performing powers. All hiborers labor with the 
more skill, ease, and power, the more they become accustomed 
to their work. Gymnasts increase their weights at every day's 
trial, yet lift them, thus increased, easier and easier every day 
of training. A gymnast developed his muscles to extraoidinary 
size and power, but this robbed his stomach so that he became a 
confirmed dyspeptic ; that is, the vigorous culture of his muscles 
rendered them most powerful, while the non-culture of his stomach 
enfeebled it. Did not a like disproportion cause the death of that 
champion oarsman Renforth? Literary men generally have lar- 
ger heads and smaller muscles than laborers, while the latter have 
larger muscles and smaller heads than literati. When Dr. Wind- 
ship first !)Ogan to lift, he could raise only four hundred pounds, 
though he had practised gynmastics four years; but towards the 
end of his second year of training in lifting, he could raise seven 
hundred, and went on increasing every year, to ten, twelve, 
fifteen, twenty, and (wenty^four hundred, till he can now raise 
iwenlf/^seven hundred poundHt In 1852 he thought he should be 
able some day to raise a ton, but never more; whereas he now 
confidently expects to be able to lift three thousand pounds. Yet 
he is not naturally stronger than the average* of men, except that 
he has simply developed by cuJfure the strength inherent in him 
by nature. None of us at all realize how strong we could render 
ourselves by right exercise. 

D. P. IJuTLEU, of 43 W(»st Street, Boston, in l.sdO, wa% 
coming down with consumption, took the lifting cure as his only 
remodv, recovered, ami thou'jrh at tir>t he fell l)elow two hundred 
pounds, yet he can now lift and hold with his hands pro!)ably 
more than any other Urlufj man^ and his consumption is all gone. 
lie is curing invalids by thousamds solely by lifting. 

A LrrxLE GIRL, six years old, put under his training for a curva- 
ture of the spine, could raise only fifty-six pounds ; but after 
practising just one year, could lift and hold txco hundred and 
Udrty-^ix pound H ; and her spinal flexure straightened thereby ! 

Professor IlrrciicocK, who superintends the gymnastic depart- 
ment of Amherst College, attests how wonderfully his pupils 
improve in size and power of muscle, lungs, &c., by training. 

The HANDS and arms of sailors, and the feet and legs of exj)crt 
daocers and pedestrians, are larger, relatively, than their other 
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organs, not thus especially exercised. Rowing enlarges the chest 
and arms. Swinging the sledge enlarges and consolidates the 
muscles of the arms. The right hand is generally larger than 
the left, obviously because used the most ; and its fingers than the 
corresponding ones of the left. 

Lions are largest and strongest in their fore quarters, which 
they use most in seizing and tearing their prey ; but kangaroos 
in their hind quarters, their main means of locomotion. 

This law applies equally to all the other bodily organs. The 
lungs can be enlarged and strengthened equally by culture. 
What stentorian voices street pcdlers acquire, even though once 
delicate females, by crying "strawberries,'' "charcoal," and other 
articles, resounding throughout our innermost chambers, and dis- 
turbing our late slumbers. Twice during his collegiate course 
the Author was obliged to fall back on account of consumptive 
proclivities, but lecturing every evening, and talking profession- 
ally all day, soon not only arrested this consumptive tendency, 
but rendered his lungs, then his weakest part, now his strongest, 
for he lectures two, and often four hours, in every twenty-four, 
besides talking very loudly in his office from eight A. M. to tea 
P. M., except when lecturing or eating, without one thought of 
lulling fatigue. But for this extra use of his lungs, he should 
have been in his grave thirty-five years ago. Baron Cuvier, and 
many other public speakers, have staved off consumption by 
public speaking. 

The stomach is governed by this law ; so is the skin. Those 
who are so very particular as to what they eat usually have 
weak stomachs. Those who want good, lusty digestive powers 
must tax^ not favor, yet not abuse them. Those catch colds most 
easily who bundle up the most. Exposing the system to the cold 
fortifies it against them. Those children guarded the most ten- 
derly and assiduously against exposure to the air, catch ten colds 
while barefooted and ragged urchins, out in all weathers, and 
w^et through in all rains, catch none. 

Another still stronger proof of this law is, that Nature does her 
utmost to restore the balance whenever it is impaired. Those 
children born with too much head for body instinctively race and 
tear around incessantly, but arc averse to study ; because exercise 
lends to restore this balance, which study prevents. Children 
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and adults often grow out of this ancl that ailment. Vigorous 
exercise of mind or body redoubles appetite, breathing, &c. 
That is, increasing any of our functions increases them all. Cut- 
ting off half or so of the roots of any stitnding tree, either kills 
about half its top, or else arrests its growth. An overloaded 
stomach draws on all the other organs for help ; and so of weak 
or oppressed lungs, heart, &c. 

Yet why labor farther, even thus far, to prove a fact and a law 
as obvious as that right exercise strengthens all organs, and their 
functions? As well labor to prove that the sun shines. Please 
think in bow many thousand forms this great truth is admitted 
and practised. 

Its personal application to the improvement of our own individ- 
ual health, therefore, becomes as important as health is valu- 
able.^ Each reader should inquire, in the name of whatever value 
he puts upon his own or family's life and health, which of his or 
their organs are weak, so that, by restoring them, he can improve 
the efficiency of all the others. No other knowledge is more im- 
portant, nor is ignorance on any other subject equally fatal. 
Hence Icaniing how to cultivate these weak organs takes the first 
step towards success, health, and happiness. 
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CHAPTER II. 

RESPmATION; ITS LAWS, ORGANS, AND PROMOTION. 

Section I. 

THE LUNGS; THEIR OFFICE, STRUCTURE, ETC. 

37. — Vitality the first Prerequisite of Life. 

Manufacturing vitality is life's first and greatest work. 
Man, and all animated beings, are so constituted that every exer- 
cise of all muscles, nerves, and organs, whatever we say, do, and 
are, and all the operations of our entire and complicated mental 
and physical nature, expend vitality. As no machinery can be 
propelled without consuming that power which impels ; so that 
wonderful mechanism which manifests life, mind included, cannot 
move one iota, in whole or in part, without thereby using up that 
vitality or animal energy which constitutes its motive principle. 
And since life consists in a vast variety and complication of func- 
tions, some of which are often most powerful and intense, of 
course its consumption of vitality must be proportionally great; 
even though individual functions expend but little. And this 
consumption is in the exact ratio of that life which it propels; 
because the latter consists in the former. We sometimes think, 
feel, do, and therefore live more in one hour than at other times 
in ten or twenty hours ; and of course consume vital energy pro- 
portionally faster. 

Moreover, all these functions are performed with as much more 
rapidity and efficiency when this supply is abundant, than when 
it is reduced, as machinery works when the "head" of steam or 
water is great, than when it is low ; and for a kindred reason. 
Except in cases of corpulency, we think, feel, perform, and there- 
fore live more or less easily, vigorously, and eifectually in pro- 
portion as this supply is abundant; but become enfeebled in pro- 
j^ortion as it declines. 

It is therefore perfectly obvious that unless this great and con- 
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the most neglected, art of living ; and of course the primary topic 
of this volume. 

The vital organs, those located within the ribs and pelvis, 
are ordained solely to manufacture this vitality. *0f course the 
most important work of the physiologist consists in showing how 
to promote this manufacture. This is that most important sub- 
ject to which we now proceed. Its first function is, — 

38. — Breathing a paramount Life Necessitt. 

All that lives breathes, and must keep on breathing till death. 
Breathing is as necessary to vegetable life as to animal, and to 
fish, as to fowl and man. Trees, vegetables, mosses, &c., breathe 
through their leaves, or those blades of grasses, grains, iSbc., 
which subserve the same breathing purpose. Fish fulfil this 
identical function by respiring water instead of air, through gills 
instead of lungs. The first post-natal function of every new- 
born babe, is to take a good long electric breath ; which sets the 
blood bounding off through its system with a rush, and starts 
every other function into instantaneous action. It so is that the 
most important function of terrestrial life, from first to last, is 
deep,' copious respiration ; and some would live on longer if 
they could only keep on breathing still longer. 

The elements furnished to the blood by the breath are more, 
and more perpetually, indispensable to life than those derived 
from digestion, because we can live longer without food than air. 
Starvation is terrible, and soon fatal ; but suffocation is worse, 
and despatches its victims a hundred fold more quickly and cer- 
tainly. Indeed, mankind can live but a few minutes without 
breath ; and those deprived of it die the soonest who are the most 
active. Thus the slow-moulded Malay can stay under water 
seven and eight to ten minutes, and then rise without injury, 
whereas the more active Caucasian suffocates if he remains under 
five or six minutes — the difference being one quarter in favor of 
the sluggish ; because the more active the subject the more rapidly 
he consumes the energies derived from breath, and therefore the 
more frequent and copious must be this re-supply. The faster 
we live, the more and oftenertwe must breathe. As the snake, 
frog, alligator, and other cold-blooded, sluggish animals can live 
a long time without breath, especially while torpid; so the more 
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stupid the human animal tho less breath he requires. Hence, 
ability to lold the breath a great length of time is a poor recom- 
mendation. 

OxroEN, in lai^e and perpetually renewed quantities, is the first 
prerequisite of tho vital process. Without it, all the materials 
of life furnished by digestion would bo of no avail. They uro 
the timl>er and tho tools of the vital organs ; while oxygen is the 
master workman, the grand motive-power of the animal economy, 
indeed, of universal nature. The vital process closely resembles 
combustion, of which oxygen is the great agent and promoter. 
Even cotton, combustible as it is, cannot be ignited when well 
iKiled with iron hoops, because they keep it so closely packed 
together that tho air, and therefore oxygon, cannot well pene- 
trate it ; whereas, when the bands burn oflT, so that the cotton is 
opened up to tho air, it burns fiercely. As fire goes down with 
the scarcity of oxygen, and goes out when it disappears; so tho 
fire of life wanes in proportion as this supply is diminished, and 
death supervenes almost immediately when it disiippears. This 
imperious demand of tho system for it renders the requisition for 
breath absolute, and its suspension soon fatal. A doiuand thus 
inijierious signifies that itsofiice is equally absolute. 

From what source is oxygen obtained? From breath. Air 
always contains it, being composed of twenty-one parts of oxy- 
gen to seventy-eight of nitrogen ; tho other hundredth l>eing car- 
bonic acid gas, and going to support vegetation. Air, wherever 
found, and under all circumstances, is composed of these suIh 
stances always in tho same proportion. Any variation destroys 
it, or makes it into something else. Air, and of course oxygen, 
abound wherever man can go, unless artificially excluded. Being 
highly fluid, it can peneti*atc the least possible crevice, and even 
some solid substances. It not only surrounds the earth, extenil- 
ing some forty-two miles, and probabl}* many more, alxive it in all 
directions, but its great heaviness presses with immense weight 
upon every part of the surface of tlie budy. Its quantity is, 
therefore, as illimitable as its demand is imperious. 

39. — TuE Lungs, TiiEiK Stuuctlke, Location, &c. 

Lungs execute this all import;mt l)reathing functi(»n. They 
arc located in the very top of the chest, extending from beneath 
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the first rib downward about one third the length of the body prop- 
er, occupying most of the chest. They are compoeed <ff two hem- 
ispheres, the right containing three lobes, as seen in engntTing 
No. 2, while the left has only two ; it being scooped out in the 
middle, so as to allow the heart to be partly enreloped in it. 

The Trachea, or windpipe, is an air tube, connecting between 
the mouth and uose above, and the lungs below, branching at its 
bottom into the bronchia ; the inflammation of which causes bron- 
chitis, while consumption consists in tiie inflammation and sup- 
puration of the lungs. This trachea conducts the air into and 
out of the lungs. 

It branches into the right and left hemispheres of the lungs, 
and then re-bronches iu- 

NO. 2. — SlIArS AKD STROOTUfIB OF TUB LVSai. , i i . i 

to each lobe, and con- 
tinues to bifucate and 
ramify into cells smaller 
and still smaller, until 
they become too small 
to be seen by the naked 
eye, amounting to aix 
hundred million in a 
single pair of lungs ! 
This air-cell branching 
is evinced in the right- 
himd hemisphere of en- 
graving No. 2, and the 
tliree lobes of the right 
lung, as well as their 
general external appear- 
ance, are shown in the 
left hand. 

Blood-cells also 
ramify throughout these 
same lungs ; each set of, 
cells occupying about 
half of them. These 
blood-cells have their entrance from behind, .it d, and li and 15 
in engraving No. 3, which ramify like the nir-cells into the mi- 
nutest conceivable cellules, aud lie along, side by side, with the 
air-cells. 




li riBht lung. 
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The OBJECT of the lungs is to bring the air iu the air-cells just 

closely alongside of the blood in the blood-ct'lls as possible, 
and yet keep them separate. The main body of the lungs them- 
selves consists of a gauze membrane, containing, if spread out, 
from fifteen lo twenty thoumnd square inches, according as the 
luugs are larger or smaller in different persons. This membrane 
is folded up so as to form two sets of tubes or cells by means of 
cartilage, on one side of which the blood, and on the other the 
air, are constantly rushing in and out, by inspiration, expiration, 
and palpitation. 

Nature is a great economist in everything, space included ; and 
by this folding contrivance of this membrane, presents a largo 
amount of surface in a small compass — a contrivance akin to 
that by which she has folded the intestinal canal, and still further 
folded its mucous surface, so that a great amount may be con- 
tained within a small compass."^ lint for this arrangement, the 
size of the lungs must have been immense ; just as, but for the 
similar structure of the intestines, mankind must have been six 
or eij^bt times taller for the same wei^rht than now. A lar^re sur- 
face is thus provided for the juxtaposition of the air in the air- 
cells, side by side with the blood in the blood-ceils. The right 
lung is somewhat larger than the left, and the two envelope the 
heart ; so that this juxtaposition may facilitate their combined 
functions. 

They resemble the finest gauze n^embrane, the interlacings of 
which arc so line that the oxt/fjen^ or electricity of the air, but not 
the air itself, can pass throufjh it into the hmgs, and the carl>onio 
acid gas pass out through it, but not the blood ; nor can the two 
commioglc. It resembles a st miner so tine as to keep the air in its 
air-cells, and yet allow the gases, oxygen and carbonic acid gas, 
to pass iu and out at pleasure. 

Muscular fibrks ramify throughout all these cells to contract 
and exi)and them ; while cartilage is employed to Ibrm tubes, and 
embody them into lobes. 

Engraving No. 3, after IJourgery, gives ix posterior view of tho 
heart and its blood-vessels entering and returning from the lungs. 
It is well worth studying sulliciently to undersUiud this wonderful 
process, the artcrialization of the blood. 
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These lungs must next be filled with air, and emptied eveiy 
few seconds, or from eight to fourteen times per minute, from 
birth to death, so as to introduce this oxygen into theii- air-cells. 

40. — Means by which the Lungs ake inflated. 

A VACUUM, made by the- contraction of the diaphragm and 
hoisting of the ribs, introduces this air, freighted ivith oxygen, 
into the lungs. Air is neither stringy nor solid, so that we can- 
not get hold of it to draw it iu ; but its great iveight, caused by 
its great height, presses it against all it touches at the rate of 
about fifteen pounds per every square inch, which of course 
crowds it into all crevices and openings. All required is to make 
an opening for it into the lungs, when this pressure drives it in. 

The diaphragm and ribs produce this required vacuum or 
opening, into which this atmospheric pressure pushes it, thus: 
The diaphragm is a thin, broad, dome-shaped muscle, located 
between the heart and lungs above, and the stomach, liver, and 
visceral organs below, attached across the back posteriorly, and 
to the abdominal muscles antsriorly, represented in engraving 
No. 4, by that rainbow-shaped body, d d, as it appears whea cut 
down through its middle from right to left. 
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Suppose ft hroad, stnmg, 
donic-Bhupctl muscle should 
be thniivii ovor a tie»d, und 
Bttacbcd arouud at tlio 
I'bin, jawB, cars, and nape /"" 
uf the Dcck, thus covering 
ihe face and whole hcud ; 
uiid suppose this head to 
1>G takcu out, iGuviujr tliis 
muscle in the same sbupo, 
fiisteaed ouly at its huttum, 
or lower edges, and j-ou 
have the ehajMi uf thu dia- 
phnigm. 

All muscles, diaphrugni 
included, contract. The 
cnutrai'tion of the dla- 
]>bragm hauls its upper 
IKirtioo dowuwards till it 
briugs it nearly on a level 
with iXa luwor fustciiiiigs. 

The baseof thcluugd (12 
in engraving No. 3) fits 
right down all arouud tlio 
tup of tbid diaphragm, 
the contraction of which 
causes what would )(C a 

Tacuum, ouly that the utniosphcric pressure pushes Ihiit jwrtion 
of tbc air nearest to the mouth and unse iutit llio luugs. The 
diapbragtn inflates tbo lower, wliieh is liy far the birjri-r jnn-tiou 
of the lungs ; while their upi>er part U worked hy uiusdes )>etw<>fu 
tbo riba, called intoreostal. llie conlr:ieti<ni of which lifts (he rilis, 
which removes all pressure from the U|)per and outer jhirtion of 
tbc lungs ; thus allowing the air to ni>Ii in and till up these tipper 
and outer p»rtiousi as the simultaneous i-ontnielimi f)f the dia- 
pbragm fills their lower portion. Vet these interco:^Ial muscles 
do not sustain the ribs in this hoisted eonditiou louir. They hoist 
tbero at cvcrj' inspiration, but .soon leave them to drop back into 
Uiflir Dormal position, which presses the spcut air out of tbo lungs 




!■• Of Hip Ignm. 
Ili'irl, Ik'Idi; iKlwrtii Ibom, but moit on the 

ii-n oMv. 
DUtihriKia.or mlilrJff. h-low, ud •opintlOE 
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again ready for another inflation, at the same time that the dia- 
phragm springs back to its place, and then takes a nap, — a very 
short one, though, — to enable it to contract again. These muscles, 
the diaphragm and intercostal, cause that heaving motion of the 
chest seen in breathing. 

One fifth only of the air in the lungs is expired. An ordinary 
pair of lungs, when inflated, contains about one hundred cubic 
inches, while the amount expelled at each expiration is generally 
about twenty cubic inches ; so that only about one tifth of the 
air in the lungs is changed at each breath. The object of this 
large remainder is probably twofold — to prevent the collapse of 
the lungs, and to keep a per})etual supply of oxygen in them. 

41. — How Oxygen is introduced into the Circulatiox. 

Br WHAT MEANS is the oxvsren thus introduced into the lun^rs, 
induced to leave the air it loves, and enter into the blood? What 
coaxes it through this Inns: membnine from the air-cells into the 
blood-cells? But for some ejicicnt means of such transfer, blood 
and air might lie side by side on a surface of twenty million, 
instead of twenty thousand, square inches, and forever, instead 
of a few seconds, without the transfer of this oxygen from the 
air, from which it cannot part without destroying that air, into 
the blood. How, then, is this blood oxygenated? 

By iuon in the blood. Its red globules contain so much iron 
that many of the ex-French nobility were wont to wear rings 
made from the iron extnicted from the blood of their friends, for 
the same keepsake purpose for which we wear rings enclosing a 
lock of our friend s hair. Now, thousrh the oxv«reu of the air 
loves its mate, nitn^iren, riirht well, vet it loves iron better; so 
that, when the oxygen contuned in the air in the air-cells of the 
lunirs is brousjht alouirsivle of the iron contained in the blood in 
the lungs, the two rush into each other's arms. But the blood 
being unable to pass through this membrane which separates them, 
while the oxviren is able to do so, the oxvsren jilts its mated 
nitrogen, and elopes with the iron into the blood, changes that 
blood frv>m its dark venous to a bright red color, thins it, and 
inspirits it with life and action ; so that it is now all prancing with 
vitalitv, easrer to rush throu^rhout the svstem on its mission of 
"ife. As the powerful Achilles, having seized the beautiful Helen, 
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carried her off from Troy ; so the iron of the hlood, having loaded 
itself with all the oxygen it can carry off, employs the heart and 
lungs as its coach-aud-fonr to transport its new bride through 
the arteries into the capillary system, there to deposit this in- 
strumentality of heat. 

That oxv^^en is thus transferred from the air in the lun^s into 
the blood is rendered certain by the fact that when air is inspired, 
it contains twenty-one per cent, of oxygen, while expired air 
contains only twelve per cent. ; it having lost nine per cent, of its 
oxygen, but none of its nitrogen. Not till thus supplied with 
oxygen, is the blood completely freighted with the materials of 
life. Though it derives from food fibrine, bone, hydrogen, nitro- 
gen, carbon, &c., }'et all these are of no avail until it adds to its 
cargo this grand motive principle of the animal economy. This 
oxygen, thus obtained, goes frothing, and rushing, and bounding 
throughout the system, on its life-imparting mission. By what 
means is the blood circulated ? 

42. — The Circulation of the Blood effected mainly by 
Breathing, instead of by the Heat. 

Blood is the grand porter of the system — that transfer agent 
which supplies all parts of the body with required life materials, 
and also takes up and carries to their outlet all its waste or used 
up materials. Its presence is life, its absence death, and its rapid 
circulation a imramount condition of all life and all functions. 

Breathing propels this blood. The received theory is that 
the blood is propelled by means of the heart. This is erroneous. 
Let us show tii-st that the blood is not propelled mainly by the 
heart ; next that it is propelled chieflly by the breath. 

Intelligent readers will at once i>erceive the immeasurable im- 
portance of this problem — just what propels the blood ? It vitally 
concerns all human beings throughout all times and places, in 
order that they may promote this function by aiding lU agent. 
And all who think will eagerly search out the philosophy of the 
circulation as one of the most wonderful operations of Nature. 

And the advancement made in modern science demands that it 
be applied, de novOy to this, as well as to all other questions and 
tbeories handed down from former generations. To allow their 
mere antiquity to overawe or im^iedo their canvass, and, if necda 

14 
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be, their overthrow, is both self-injurious, and unworthy this ago 
of progress ; to which we are immeasurably indebted. Surely we 
can well afford to look new problems squarely in the face, and 
canvass their intrinsic merits. 

The modern theory is that the heart, by mere muscular contrac- 
tion, furnishes motive-power sufficient to push the blood, by vis a 
terffo, or pressure from behind, on through the arteries, through the 
long, fine capillary blood-vessels, and then through the veins back 
again to the heart. It is estimated that, in effecting this her- 
culean task, the heart exerts a power at every pulsation equal to 
fifty pounds, varying in different persons, degrees of health, labor 
&c. ; and therefore equals some three thousand five hundred pounds 
every minute, two hundred thousand pounds every hour, awake and 
asleep, audjive million pounds per day. This amount is absolutely 
impossible. The energy put forth by the heart is reputed to be 
sufficient to raise its own weight twenty thousand feet every hour^ 
whereas, an active pedestrian can raise himself only about one 
twentieth of that distance, and a locomotive only twenty-seven 
hundred feet. All such estimates refute themselves, by their own 
sheer impossibility. Think of the heart putting forth twenty 
times more relative energy than an active pedestrian climbing a 
mountain, and a third more than a racing boatman's arm, which is 
ten times as heavy ! 

These estimates are deduced, not from the size of its muscles, 
nor from what it is actually known to accomplish, but from what 
is necessary in order to propel the blood throughout the system as 
fast as we know it actually does circulate. That all this amazing 
force is required in order to accomi)lish this circulation, is ad- 
mitted ; but that the heart does not accomplish it is evinced by its 
size. Beyond all question, size, other things being equal, is a 
measure of power. Thus bolts and shafts of iron, timber, ropes, 
animals, men, &c., are generally the stronger or weaker in pro- 
portion as they are the larger or smaller. Then why should a 
half-pound heart put forth as much muscular force perpetually 
as an arm weighing ten times more, while taxed to its utmost 
during a short boat-race ? No argument is necessary to prove 
that this is not, and cannot possibly be true. The more so since 
the heart, like every other muscle, must and does take about a 
quarter of its time for rest. It lies down and takes a nap after 
every pulsation, to enable it to execute the next. 
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That whatever force propels the blood is really tremendous^ 
and quite equal to preceding estimates, is rendered obvious by the 
force with which this blood spirts forth a yard or more, and flies 
all arouud, when arteries or veins are punctured, as in bleeding, 
stabbing, cutting the throats of animals, &c. This shows that 
the force from behind is really immense ; even after the power 
just previously expended in forcing it through those long and in- 
finitesima) capillary blood-vessels, too fine to be seen by the 
naked eye. 

Besides, of what are arteries and veins made that they can 
withstand all this dynamic pressure from birth till death, and yet 
grow besides? No, medical savans, your theory is preposterous. 
What life-fountain could supply all the vital force requisite for all 
this perpetual effort ; and what machinery could endure all this 
terrific strain ? Sensible men should cast aI>out to see whether 
Nature has not provided some other means, less absurd and more 
rational; less liable to derangement and less affected by other 
derangements, as well as not contradicted by every known law 
of dynamics. 

This rational theory of the circulation we propound. 

The office of the heart is to regulate, cut off, and admeasure 
the blood, not to create its propelling power. Such regulation 
requires no little propulsive force, of which the heart has consid- 
erable, as is evinced by the size of its muscles, and power of its 
pulsations, as proved by external observations, and in other 
ways. Yet its main office is regulatory^ not propulsive ; its pro- 
pelling power barely sufficing for such regulation, yet little more. 

Then since the heart does not, i)ray what does generate that 
tremendous power necessary to propel the blood throughout the 
system ? 

Breathing. The lungs, not the heart, generate this motive 
power, thus, — 

Electricity constitutes ^this motive agent ; l)eside8 being the 
great generator of the motive powers of the universe, that of the 
muscles included. The modus operandi of that generation, as 
applied to the blood, is this : — 

All bodies electrically charged j)ositively^ proportionally repel 
each other, while all negatives and positives attract each other. 
This is both a fundamental law of electricity, and a generator of 
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illimitable motive power throughout Xature — is selfWicting •'per- 
petual motion ^ personified, and undoubtedly can and will be em- 
ployed to generate any required amount of motiTe-power, at lit- 
tle coKt, just when and where men require it for use. It furnishes 
propulsion to the blood thus : — 

Breathing introduces a vast amount of oxygen or electricity, 
that chief agent and means of life, into the system. Indeed, it 
does luAhing else. That is, it charges the air cells of the lungs 
with electricity to their fullest extent. 

The ikon in the blood attracts about half of this electricity 
through that thin film which separates, the air celb from the blood 
cells. This charges both sets of cells positively^ which generates 
a powerful self-acting propulsive force by the electricity in each 
repelling that in the other. Ttiis electricity^ not the muscular con- 
tractions of the heart, generates that tremendous power necessary 
to push the blood along through all that inconceivably fine net- 
work of long capillary blood-vessels throughout the body ; besides 
stimulating the heart to put forth w^hatover muscular efforts it 
docs put forth. And this force, unlike dynamic pressure, does 
not strain or burst the heart, because it works on a different prin- 
ciple — that of mutual electric antagonism^ not of pressure. 

*' But why should the electncity in the air cells drive off that in 
the blood cells ? Why not that in the blood cells drive off that in the 
air cells?" 

Because drawing in the breath keeps crowding electricity into 
the lungs, and holding it there for the instant, keeping tlie " bet- 
ter half" of this electricity in the filling air cells, at the same time 
that the electrified blood moves off^ or rather rushes away from 
this air-cell electricity, just as fast as it gets charged positively; 
this repulsion being instiuitaneous when the breath strikes the 
lungs. In other words, breathing first crowds the air cells full 
of electricity, which keeps passing through into the blood cells, 
yet is held there whilst wo are drdwing in the breath. This 
leaves no escape for the electricity in the air cells, while that in 
the blood cells has full liberty to rush away from that in the air 
cells, and does rush on to the extremities of the system. Doubt- 
less those rings found throughout the whole arterial system,® are 
stimulated by this electricity to contract, and so aid this rush of 
blood along through them. 
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The MUSCLES and nerves now seize this electricity thus brought 
to their hands, and consume it in carrying on the various opera- 
tions and functions of the life process, which leaves this blood nega^ 
live by the time it gets through these capillaries into the veins. 
Of course this negative state of the venous blood now attracts or 
draws it back to the lungs. That is, this very electricity in the 
air cells which drives off the arterial blood freighted with life, 
at that very instant as powerfully draws in this venous or nega- 
tive blood, only to recharge it positively, and send it off again on 
its life-sustaining circuit ; thus ** killing two birds with this one 
stone,'" and "" making each hanU wash the other.** 

How much more rational and obvious is this theory tlian that 
the heart furnishes all this force ! 

Think what a vast amount of power is required, not only to 
propel the blood to the surface through these long infinitesimal 
capillaries ; but also to overcome all the obstacles it has to en- 
counter ! Thus, think of the pressure of a person weiging two or 
more hundred pounds when sitting on a board, all this weight 
pressing upon a few square inches perpetually, for hours, and yet 
the blood must be pushed along through this point of pressure, 
between board and bone, in spite of this heavy, steady weight, 
eke its death and mortitication must ensue ; and thus of thou- 
sands of like obstructions. What an amount of internal circula- 
tory i>ower becomes necessary to resist a lady's tightly drawn 
stays, for example, or even a man*s suspenders ; or to keep the 
blood flowing through the soles of the feet while we stand ; or 
even to resist the pressure of the air on the body, which is fifieen 
pounds i>er square inch, or over one ton on every nquare foot of 
the body's whole surface ! Yet this electric principle furnishes 
power enough for all this, without any bursting of blood-vessels, 
or strain anywhere. The old theory, taught by these medical 
schools which oppose Phrenology, is both obviously absurd and 
an absolute physical impossibility. JeflTerson College, why have 
you taught these absurdities thus long? Why have you not dis- 
covered this new principle, which is right in your line, before? 
Because you did not know enough. You don't think; for if you 
did, you would neither teach such nonsense, nor opixise Phre- 
nology. 

But this new theor}', however plausible, demands proofs and has 
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it in any required amount, and as patent as the unclouded noon- 
day sun, in the following ranges of facts. 

Those who arc well, breathe enough at each inspiration to last 
them till the next breath, and therefore have a pulse perfectly 
regular; whereas those any way ailing, show it by a pulse ren- 
dered irregular, thus : The moment the air strikes their lungs, it 
creates a strong, quick pulse, while the next is lower and slower, 
and the third still feebler and longer ; till the instant the next 
breath strikes the lungs it sends off the blood in another rapid and 
powerful pulsation. What evidence could or need bo stronger in 
proof that this propulsive force is derived from the lungs, not 
heart, than ihisfacty which all can perceive in their own persons? 

Holding the breath furnishes this same proof, by this same 
means. The longer it is held, the slower and feebler the pulsa^ 
tions become in every single person, well and sickly, in every 
single instance. Try it, but not too long, and note the diminu- 
tion of the pulse, till a full breath restores it. Is not the heart's 
force as great just before the breath as after? 

Drowning is effected by depriving the lungs of air, and thus 
arresting the circulation, and the way to resuscitate those almost 
dead is to inflate their lungs ; which restores life by reinstating 
tho (rirculution. Where have medical professors, doctors, and 
otliern k(»pt their eyes and senses, not to have long ago discovered 
H priiK^ipIo and its proofs so obvious, and establi^ned by facts so 
patent and iniiversal? 

TiiK OFFICE OF LEAVES in trccs and vegetables also proves 
timt the InngH mainly propel the blood. All concede that sap is 
to vr;;:ntul)Io life proriscly what blood is to animal, while leaves 
iirc^ to thn fornicr what lungs are to the latter. Assuming what 
fill (M)n<M«(l(', that loaves and lungs fulfil the same office, we assert 
that IvavvH vivcuhtte (he sap; therefore the lungs circulate tho 
blood. It must take innnense power to draw maple, and all 
olhor Hiip, along np under the tight-pressing bark. This power 
nniNt his put I'oHh by its own agent or organ.^s But trees have 
no hnirt, actual or rndiinontal. Koots do not propel it, for their 
nolo oflirt^ JH to supply nutrition. Then, since heart does not, 
wtnit doPM propri this sap? 

Lkavkm, ThiM is provod by this foot, that though, as in start- 
tli(( tiot'lioUNo ;;ra|)os, tho ground around their roots is frozen, yet 
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the hot-house heat starts action aud growth in the leaves, and 
these leaves it is which propels the sap down to the roots, and 
back again to these leaves. Maple sap, in running freely while 
the ground is yet frozen two feet deep, proves this same theory. 
If these horticultural facts, patent to all, do not prove, they at 
least strongly confirm our theory, that the main circulatory agent 
is the lungs instead of the heart. 

43. — Increasing Respiration by Diaphragm Breathing. 

Promoting respiration promotes every life capacity, function, 
and enjoyment. Yet many breathe so little that the heaving of 
their chests is scarcely perceptible, while their abdominal mo- 
tion is imperceptible. They seem "too lazy^^ to breathe deeply, 
apparently intent on doing with as little breath as possible. How 
amazing, when breath is so important, and cheap ! And most of 
us might live many times faster and better, solely by redoubling 
our breathing. How can this be done? 

By diaphragm breathing. All animals, without any exception, 
breathe with their diaphi*agms, even more than with their ribs ; 
while mobt men, and nearly all women, breathe almost wholly 
with the ribs, but scarcely at all with their diaphragms. This is 
consequent mainly on sitting bent forward in the school-room, 
and on females susi)ending their apparel mostly from their hips* 
by bands which press just heloxo the diaphnigm, so as to prevent 
its easy downward motion, till tlicy fall into the habit of breath- 
ing without it. All apparel of men, women, and children should 
d«*pend from the shoulders^ not hips ; and their weight should be 
made to pass down more behind than before, so as to help keep 
the body straifjht^ not bend it forward. 

Most l.\diks, by noticing their own chests as they disrolie, will 
see that their breath goes down only five or six inches ; whereas 
every breath should move their whole chest, l)owels included. 
Learn, then, to fill the lungs /(///, as in taking a long breath ; 
that is, make ever?/ breath a long one. 

This experiment will tell all whether and how far they breathe 
with their dinphmgm : — 

Press your hand on the hncer i>art of your bowels, and note 
whether, and how far, they heave at every breath ; for in right 
breathing they heave as much as the chest. Those in whom they 
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do not heave thus should breathe full, deep, long breaths till 
their bowels rfo move ; and keep on trying and observing till they 
have formed the habit of breathing as deeply as possible. That 
is, they should press in, and press out, all the air they can at 
every breath. See how horses with heaves heave their abdomens I 
Please observe that the lower lobes of the lungs are by far the 
largest ; so that diaphragm-breathing gives twice or thrice more 
breath than rib-breathing. We all need all the breath we can get 
from both sources. 

The BOWELS also require motion, in order to help push the 
food forward through them. Their dormancy renders all the 
other functions dormant, while their action viviiSes all.'^ Dia- 
phragm-breathing also prevents and cures dyspepsia, which mere 
rib-breathing occasions. 

Breathing through the nose is far better than through the 
mouth. Any dust in the air lodges in the nose, whence it is 
easily expelled. What animal ever breathes through the mouth, 
except in lolling? or almost overcome from heat. 

Indian mothers are very particular to teach their children to 
breathe only through their nose ; and Indians consider those an- 
tiigonists who breathe with open mouths weak, and easily con- 
quered. 

Open mouths look badly. Please note how awkwardly and 
badly gaping mouths do appear. 

Nose breathing catches and appropriates all fragrance, which 
undoubtedly, as it were, electrifies the system with odors, good, 
bad, and indifferent. Breathe bad-smelling air 'through your 
mouth, and then spit right afterwards. 



Section II. 

VENTILATION, ITS NECESSITY, MEANS, ETC. 

44. — Requisition for fresh Air. 

Well-oxygenated air is alone fit for breathing; which is 
necessary chiefly because oxygen is necessary. But breathing 
consumes about half its vitalizing properties ; besides charging it 
with carbonic acid gas. About five sixths of the oxygen im- 
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bibed is excreted in this gas, which is most deleterious. A good 
pair of lungs, in average action, consumes about two hundred 
and fifty cubic feet of air every twenty-four hours, and expires 
alM>ut eighteen thousand cubic inches of carbonic acid gas ; enough 
to make Jive and a half ounces of solid carbon ! Breathing both 
oxygenizes and decarbonizes the blood. Arterial blood contains 
of oxygen ^f^^ carbonic acid only -^^^ while venous blood contains 
of oxygen but i\f^, yet of carbonic acid ^y^. These figures show 
how great is the consumption of the vitalizing properties of the air 
breathed, as well as how great its vitiation by breathing ; while the 
perpetual experience and instinct of all human beings and animals 
attest the absolute necessity for constant and copious i*e-supplies 
of fresh and well-oxygenated air. How dull and stupid all feel after 
sitting a while in a hot room, esi>ecially if heated by an air-tight 
stove, which is unfit for use ; because, while it rarefies the air so that 
we can breathe but little, it prevents its circulation in the room, so 
that we soon breathe out most of its oxygen. Hence the accom- 
panying stagnation of the blood, and lethargy of body and mind. 
But strike out into the fresh air, and how differently you feel ? IIow 
lively the body? How brisk all the feelings? How clear the 
mind ? How happy the whole man ? Every human being ought to 
spend several hours every day, cold and warm, in the open air, 
coupled with much bodily action. Four hours of outdoor breathing 
daily, is the least time compatible with health for adults, though 
ten arc better ; while children require a greater amount of lioth, be- 
cause they have, or ought to have, a hujher temj)eralure and greater 
circulation, which has more to do in them than in adults — has to 
build up, as well as sustain their system. This shutting them up 
in the house, even in cold weather ; this being so afraid of a little 
fresh, cool air, is consummate folly — is downright murder; for 
there is no numbering the deaths this extra carefulness occasions. 
Cool air is not [Xiisonous, but more healthy than warm ; because, 
for its bulk, it contains more oxygen, that great quickener of the 
blood, and stimulator of muscular, nervous, and cerebral action."^ 
If a heated atmosphere had been best for man. Nature would liave 
heated it ; but it relaxes. All the inhabitants of the tropics are 
indolent, mentally and physically. All northerners, however 
active, are rendered indolent in warm climates. Hence the re- 
quisition of more or less cold to stir up the system. Unless 

15 
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you would make inert blockheads of your children, do not keep 
them shut up in a hot-stove room. However cold it is, let 
them go out, as all children delight to, and their lungs will soon 
warm them up and keep them warm. If your dear, darling, 
delicate, puny child is indeed so weak that fresh air gives it a 
cold, you ought to be sent to prison for rendering it thus tender; 
rather, ought not to have any child. 

Schools are great disease breeders. Children require an 
abundance of exercise and fresh air, instead of being packed into 
small and over-heated rooms, just to "sit on a bench, and say A." 
To keep them thus panting for breath and action one quarter of 
their lives, and thp balance hardly better, signs, seals, and delivers 
the death-warrant of many a fond and lovely bud of humanity. 
Our children do not get half air enough. This occasions their 
being puny, sickly, and mortal. No wonder that half of them 
die in childhood. The wonder is that more do not. All children 
should be rosy ; while most juveniles, in these days, look pale 
and haggard. The city is no place to bring up children. They 
cannot go out of doors for fear of getting lost or run over ; nor 
play Avithin, because ma, grandma, or aunt is sick. Nor can 
they obtain fresh air in coal-heated nurseries or kitchens, God 
made the country, man the cit}^ The country is the place for 
them. But, parents, whether you inhabit city or country, see to 
it that your children have a full supply of fresh air dailf/ and 
perpetually. Hear Andrew Combe on this subject of venti- 
lation : — 

"The fatal effects of breathing highly vitiated air may easily be made 
the subject of experiment. When a mouse is confined in a large and 
tight glass jar full of air, it seems for a short time to experience no in- 
convenience ; but in proportion as the consumption of oxygen and the 
exhalation of carbonic acid proceed, it begins to show symptoms of un- 
easiness, and to pant in its breathing, as if struggling for air, and in a 
few houra it dies, convulsed exactly as if drowned or strangulated. The 
same results follow the deprivation of air in man, and in all animated 
beings ; and in hanging, death results not from dislocation of the neck, 
as is often supposed, but simply because the interruption of the breath- 
ing prevents the necessary changes from taking place in the constitution 
of the hlood. 

"The horrible fate of the one hundred and forty-six Englishmen who 
were shut up in the Black Hole of Calcutta, in 1756, is strikingly illus- 
trative of the destructive consequences of an inadequate supply of air. 
The whole of them were thrust into a confined place, eighteen feet 
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tqnare. There were only two very small windows by which air coald 
be admitted, and as both of these were on the same side, ventilation was 
utterly impossible. Scarcely was the door shut upon the prisoners when 
their sufferings commenced, and in a short time a delirious and mortal 
struggle ensued to get near the windows. Within four hours, those who 
survived lay in the silence of apoplectic stupor ; and at the end of six 
hours, ninety^ix were relieved by death ! In the morning, when the 
doors were opened, twenty-three only were found alive, many of whom 
were subsec^uently cut off by putrid fever, caused by the dreadful effluvia 
and corruption of the air. 

** But, it may be said, such a catastrophe as the above could happen 
only among a barbarous and ignorant people. One would think so; and 
yet such is the ignorance prevailing among ourselves, that more than 
one parallel to it can be pointed out even in our own history. Of two 
instances to which I allude, one has lately been published in the ^Life 
of Crabbe,' the poet. AVhen ten or eleven years 6f age, Crabbo was 
tent to a school at Bungay. ^ Soon aflcr his arrival, he had a very nar- 
row escape. He and several of his school-fellows were punished for 
pbying at soldiers, by being put into a large dog-kennel, known by the 
terrible name of the ^ BlacK Hole." George was the first that entered, 
and the place being crammed full with offenders, the atinosf>hcro soon 
became pestilentially close. The poor boy in vain shrieked that ho was 
about to be suffocated. At last, m despair, ho bit the Ind next to him 
violently in the hand; "Crabbe is dying, Crabbe is dying!" roared the 
sufferer; and the sentinel at length opened the door, and allowed tho 
boys to rush out into the air. My father snid, ^ A minute more and I 
must have died.* " — Craltbe^a Lifty bt/ his tSon. 

"The other instance is recorded in Walpolo's Letters, and is the more 
memorable, because it was the ]>ure result of brutal ignorance, and not at 
all of cruelty or design. * There has been lali»ly,' says Walpole, * the most 
shocking scene of murder imaginable: a parcel oi' dmnA-en constables 
took it into their he.ids to put tlie laws in execution against dinonl^rhj 
persons, and so took up every pei*son they met, till they had collected 
five or six and twenty, all of whom they thrust into St. 3lartin's round- 
house, where they kept them all night, with doors and windows closed. 
Tho poor creatures, who could not stir or breathe, screamed as long as 
they nad any breath letl, begging at least for water; one poor wretch 
said she was worth eighteen penct*, and would gladly give it for a draught 
of water, but in vain! So well did they keep them there, that in tho 
morning four were found ^titled to death ; two <Iied soon after, and a 
doien more are in a shocking way. In short, it is horrid to think what 
the poor creatures suffered : several of them were bi*ggars, who, from 
hiving no lodging, were necessarily found on the street, and others 
honest, laboring women.* 

•*I do not mean to say, that in all the above instances the fatal n'sults 
were attributable exclusively to vitiation of the air by breathing. Fixed 
air may have been disengngtMl also from some other source, but the de- 
teriorating influence of respiration, where no ventilation is possible, can- 
not be doubted. According to Dr. Bostock's estimate, an average sized 
min consumes about 4<\ooo cubic inches of oxygen, and gives out .nbout 
40,000 of carbouio acid in twenty-four hours, or 18,760 of oxygen, and 
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16,666 of carbonic acid in ten hours, which is nearly the time during 
which the sufferei-s had remained in the cabin before they were found. 
As they were two in number, the quantity of oxygen which would have 
been required for their consumption was equal to 37,500 cubic inches, 
while the carbonic acid given out would amount to upwards of 32,000 
inches — a source of impurity which, added to the constant exhalation 
of waste matter and animal effluvia from the lungs, was manifestly quite 
equal to the production of the serious consequences which ensued from 
it, and which no one, properly acquainted with the conditions essential 
to healthy respiration, would ever have willingly encountered. Even 
supposing that the cause of death was some disengagement of gas within 
the vessel, it is still certain that, had the means of ventilation been ade- 
quately provided, this gas would have been so much diluted, and so 
quickly dispersed, that it would have been comparatively innocuous. 

^' The best and most expeiienced medical officers of the army and 
navy, are always the most earnest in insisting on thorough ventilation 
as a chief preservative of health, and as indispensable for the recovery 
of the sick. Sir George Ballingal recurs to it frequently, and shows the 
importance attached to it by Sir John Pringle, Dr. Jackson, Sir Gilbert 
Blane, and others of equally high authority. Sir John Pringle speaks 
of hospitals being, in his day, the causes of much sickness, and of fre* 
quent deaths, ^ on account of the bad air, and other inconveniences 
attending them ; ' and Dr. Jackson, in insisting on ^ height of roof as a 
property of great importance in a house appropriated to the reception of 
the sick of armies,' adds as the reason, that ^ the air being contaminated 
by the breathings of a crowd of people in a confined space, disease is 
originated, and mortality is multiplied to an extraordinary extent. It 
was often proved in the history of the late war, that more human life 
was destroyed by accumtdatiny sick men in low and iU-ventilcUed apart' 
m>en(s^ than by leaving them exposed^ in severe and indefnent to€a^/iar, at 
t/ie side of a hedge or conwion dike^ 

"In the same volume (p. 114) the reader will find another example 
not le«s painful than instructive of the evils arising, first, from crowding 
together a greater number of human beings than the air of the apart- 
ment can sustain, and, secondly from the total neglect of scientific rules 
in elFectiug ventilation. In the summer of 1811, a low typhoid fever 
broke out in the 4th battalion of the Royals, then quartered in Stirling 
Castle. In many instances violent inflammation of the langs super- 
vened, and the result of the two diseases was generally fatal. On inves- 
tigating the circumstances of this fever, it was found that rooms of 
twenty-one feet by eighteen were occupied by sixty men, and that oth- 
ers of thirty-one feet by twenty-one were occupied by seventy4wo men! 
To prevent sufibcation the windows were kept open all night, so that 
the men were exposed at once to strong currents of cold air, and to * the 
heated and concentrated animal effluvia necessarily existing in such 
crowded apartments ; thus subjecting them to the combined effects of 
typhus fever and of pneumonic inflammation. In the less crowded 
apartments of the same barrack no instance of fever occuiTed.' The 
men who were directly in the way of the current of cold air, were of 
eourse those who sufiered from inflammation. 

^Mr. Carmichael ji^tly regards impure air as one of the most power* 
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fhl cans(^8 of scrofula, and accounts for the extreme prevalence of the 
disease in the Dublin House of Inilustry at the time he wrote (1801)), 
by mentioning, that in one ward of mo<lerate height, sixty feet by 
eighteen, there were thirty-eight beds, each containing thrte i-hildren, or 
more than one hundred in all! The matron told Mr. Canniehael, that 
* there is no enduring the air of this apartment when the doors are first 
thrown open in the morning; and that it is in vain to raise any of the 
windows, as those children who happened to be inconvenienced by the 
eold, close them as soon as they have an opportunity. The air they 
breathe in the day is little better : many are confined to the apartments 
they sleep in, or crowded to the number of several hundreds in the 
school-room.' Can any one read this account, and wonder at the preva- 
lence of scrofula under such circumstance V " 

45. — The Ventilation of Dwellings, DoiiMixoniES, Ciiukciies, 

• Lectuke-Kooms, &c. 

Citizens spend a large part of their tirae within doors, in 
donucilcs and places of business, amusements, &c., and country- 
men aycrage over half; while the ladies of both city and country 
live mostly within their own homes or churches; and many chil- 
dren arc pcrpctnally housed. Ail this, though wrong, is a facty 
And likely to continue. 

The ventilation of houses, then, becomes as important to 
those who live mostly within doors, as good breathing timber is 
valuable.^ This subject is beginning to engage public attention, 
but by no means iu proportion to its intrinsic merits. All tho 
rooms in all houses should l>o furnished at their top with a venti- 
lator for tho C8cai>e o{ foul air, which will allow fresh air to enter ; 
while the bad air which settles at their bottom can easily l>o 
drawn off by suction, and made to support the coni)>ustion of tho 
fires used about the house. We shall treat the means of ellecting 
these desirable ends under *' Inhabitiveness," iu Vol. II., but sim- 
ply show its importance here. lie will prove a great public ben- 
efactor who propounds some simple yet efficacious means of dom- 
iciliary ventilation ; and all aK-hitect8 should give this subject their 
special attention. 

DouMiTORY ventilation is of course equally important, yet moro 
neglected. Opening out:?ido doors often by day helps to change 
the air of sitting-rooms in the daytime, but not of bed-chambers. 

Small bed-roo31s, ten feet square and seven high, contain 
seven hundred cubic feet of air. Two persons sleeping together 
in it consume about one hundred and sixty feet in eight hours 
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-.cv[>, and pi-obably more ; for we naturally breathe deeper and 
:iwtv .wicii iisloop tlijui oi-dinarily when awake. The two have in- 
Mica itbouc *tue foarlh of its air, excreted about twelve thousand 
Mfuaio ; lichee oi carbonic acid gas, or nearly enough to make four 
■fiuccof of i^uiid i^arbon ! Carbonic acid gas is a deadly poison. This 
.1 i> which kills thoso suffocated by the burning of charcoal in 
«.'lo^c Luouis; and what turns the venous blood dark. Perhaps a 
ligiii bui'uing tor hours in your bedroom has already both cou- 
Miuicd its oxygen, and loaded it with carbonic acid gas. Perhaps 
ouici!> iiave l>€en sleeping in it night after night for months with 
'iiuo \cuiiIauon ; so that its stench is intolerable till you become 
:ic«.u»tuuiod to it. On no account sleep in a dark bed-room, nor 
!ii ouo which doo^i nut allow of through ventilation, by windows 
liid uLvplaco« if not by one or more doors and windows, so as to 
Avvi» ^'tuitiijiiuj your air perpetually during the night. Make am- 
l»io i>io\i»ion tbr this change before you retire. Most persons 
.^jKiul I'/a- third of thtir Uves^ two in a bed, in little eight by ten 
ItcvLioouia, oontaiuing only tive or six hundred cubic feet of air, and 
ihaL \aiaiod to begin with, and stuff every crevice and key-hole 
tic.^ulca ; bicathiug over one thiixl of the poor air, making it almost 
I Uu U \\ ilh cailH>nio acid gtis, and then wonder why they fall sick, — 
!iv';a;4[>a aaiiibiug to divine Pixn-idence what belongs to foul air! 

>n\ I'iuiorv oporutivos otion sloop all night in a little room not 
; xvoodiug ton tool ^^quun^ and seven high I Xo wonder their vo- 
.\4iiv»;i ia uiihoallhy. Hv>w rx^puUive the smell of bedrooms gen- 
.iu!U in iho moniiusr* v^bsorvablo on quitting them a few minutes 
i::.l i\Uiiniu^, lu>coav{ v>f being thus miserably supplied with 
iu. li m, iho\ >luutlvi Iv lai'j^** anvl ospooiallv hisrh, and arranged 

; iv» ivhiiii iVvo xouliUuivuu Avlnuight directly upon you may 

'». '•ii . iu»iuibK\ \ol o\on this is far better than contined air, and 

. . '». uiuloiovl hanuloss by a good supply of bed-clothes — 

:. ._: .1 > no k'Srt v»t lUo^c, aiul koop comfortablo. the better. Large, 

' V.^'MSi; ;4»aiunouts would add one fourth to the aggregate 
. I .:ul oilicionov oi life. Thoy should be the largest rooms 

.V .. !.u uloa v»btains that :;i:rht air is unwholesome, and 

■ .11 :i'.»;il ; ihau whioh iiochii^c is niotv unfounded. What! 

\ '. v.utii uii;Ui air uuwhoIo>o:rA\ a::d yot compel us to 

li»!.i ;,upj\^xuioi\ vvndu'Js wUa the whole economy 
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of nature. If night air had been really injurious, she would 
have allowed us to sleep without breathing; for she never com- 
pels the least thing injurious. Night air is equally as whole- 
some as day air. It may be damper, but that does not hurt it 
for breathing. It is usually cooler, and, therefore, contains moi*e 
oxygen, and hence is even better than day air, at least for sleep- 
ing purposes. Why are we so restless in hot summer nights, and 
why do we sleep so sweetly, and wake up so invigorated in cold 
fall nights, but because the needed supply of oxygen is so much 
greater in the latter? So far from its being injurious, sleeping 
with open windows greatly promotes health, even in stormy, 
boisterous weather. Many who sleep thus summer and winter 
are remarkably robust and healthy. Yet this practice should bo 
adopted by degrees, so as not to give cold. 

Let us apply these data to churches, lecture-rooms, theatres, 
▼estrics, billiard-rooms, depots, and places of public resort. A 
public place, forty by sixty, ten feet high, containing twenty- 
four thousand cubic feet of perhaps poor air, is packed for two 
hours with a thousand persons. This gives twenty-four Sfjuare 
feet to each one, barely enough for one hour's breathing timber. 
If it is fifteen feet high, it contains only enough for an hour and 
a half. And all are breathing over and over again the identical 
air just expired by their tobacco and rum-feted listeners on both 
•ides. Each person expires about three thousand cubic inches of 
carbonic acid gas, — three hundred thousand in all, — enough to 
make seventy-Jive ounces of solid carbon ! All this, l>esides all the 
other fetid and noxious gases emptied into the room from foul 
breaths, and still fouler stomachs ! To eat and drink after others, 
even though tidy, is considered really vulgsir ; but to bi^eathe after 
others, however reeking with tobacco and bad whiskey, is "all 
right ; ^ while, in point of fact, to breathe the foul, spent air, just 
robbed and vitiated by another, is far more utterly ** nasty *' than 
to eat out of their unwashed dishes. 

46. — Blue Veins sioxify insufficient Breatii : Postuue. 

The darker the blood, the greater the amount of carlKjn it 
conUiins. Now this carbon should pass off through the lungs, 
and if will do so when we breathe abundantly. But when too 
little nitrogen is brought alongside of the carbonic acid contained 



'.J*« ::£:^^SAn:3r: rrs zLiWs, organs, and promotion. 

L»I :^> .'arr^- :c rS". :t must return with the blood into 

\r -.^., u : -.jii. \:l::^ i ri-k poison as well as stagnating, it 

,>^. - .i„.L 'rj^imto^ :iie v::al onrans, diminishes life, and en- 

^v... .^ ^.x;:uH?. 3i,K'iiti*5 o:' veins in children or adults is a sure 

L'A.vX 1 rue >u(.H*r:i'?uiiiiuzc« cf this poison, that is, of insufficient 

•iv.iv.' :^. Lv:t siiLii ".veil «?At less and breathe more, so as to 

ill .. L :riivleu :iie;r itocc. True, the blood in the veins should 

V L.iLrx. 'uC ul.'C lurk t'ccc:^ lo show through. And when 

\ .>. .;. ::i:s;. >ce :o :c. ja? yoa v^ilue life, that this powerful disease- 

'ivv^.v; > i-xjuiovevi. 

'\ c >^. .*1J iiiteuJ tu brtaihing even more than to eating; and 
uulv-.* ; ;o\ .>iou i'lt ;i ov>c>sarii re-supply of fresh air even more 
.uk.i . r ^ooU rood. 'Aud [\Arviits, see that your children have it 
• I . i\...ii'U> ;il>uuudUvo* ::ij:!ic and dav. 

1\*>-.L :k :ueu Ihvouics imiucisurably important. Sitting, walk- 
li-, ^», iivuii:. ic* bent K>rwarvl, presses the shoulders and 
'..>* u 4K»u.iuo luii^rs* which of course so cramps them as to 
'c^:ii\I UK'iL* I'uU indation: fv>r one in an erect posture will natu- 
' ui.jk uv .iihc abouc oii^^ t'ourth more continually than in a stooping, 
lavi ^ ; V ouisMj? live, enjoy, and accomplish that much more. Think 
x^.ia. .i ■idorcuvc ! S.*e that it makes /or life in your case, not 
i^ii 1 1 < . I « • 

\. V vN, ;i ihcse days, too, are everything. Think what men, 
..iv; ■ vc.aily womeu^ spend solely on appearances in dress, 

lu.c. -IV lo, ^>cc. ; and then think how immeasurably better the 

^.cM'4i lo^'lvs when ertvt than when bent forward. Erect- 

;.».;iv*A jK^Mcnos;* and pride, while crouching expresses 

. .'.:. iiiv .»i uvblouoss, as in declining: aije. 

.. vN.\ \w»uiv. \MarK, MK,and walk erectly always; and 

; . . .iiiviu'n u|> ill iiMs habit. The author has known many 

* . i..xl » ^*iu^uu^l»ll\o hulios cured solely by wearing sus- 

u ...a uuu\K\l ihcir apparel to their shoulders, and 

•,.. . .U'N\i4 v'\or ihoir shoulder-blades, thus pressing 

. . > V *iil\ ^voiiii;: or oxporiencing the different effects 

... »v'.^ v»i vliiloivnt postures, can at all impress the 

. V 'i .k i>o8iiion permanently erect, especially 

. \ . •; vv'ui'io condemned by our subject; but is 
. \ ..s > :( xwiul Srieuce."^ 
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CHAPTER III. 

FOOD; ITS NECESSITY, SELECTION, MASTICATION, DIGESTION, 

APPROPRIATION, AND EXCRETION. 

Section I. 

NECESSITY AND OFFICE OF FOOD. 
47. — Re-SUPPLY OF ORGANIC MATERIAL TIIROU(JII ALIMENTATION. 

Since all functions jirc carried forward only by organs,^ and 
since the states of all organs affect their functions similarly,^ 
Nature must first make some absolute provision for manufacture 
ing just such organs as she needs. From the first dawn of exist- 
ence, material out of which to make these organs is a primal 
requisition for develoi)ing life. Its germ must make organs 
before it can use them, and be furnished with the organic material 
requisite for their manufacture before it can construct them. 
The necessity for this material is equal to that for organs.® 
Where and how is it supplied? 

Fitness is the first organic prerecpiisite. The life force cannot 
use any an<l everything; but must have just the jirevii^ materials 
necessary for manufacturing bones, muscles, brain, nerves, tis- 
sues, skin, hair, nails, &c. Where can they be olitainedi' Na- 
ture has hiid up no specific storehouse where alone they can bo 
bad ; unless all Nature is such a store. They must bo brtnuiht to 
the life germ, all solved, and ready to be made into organs, and 
then made up, before it can put forth functions. Farcutal agency 
supplies enough merely to start its first rude tenement, till it can 
construct one more perfect than finite minds can imagine. Habea 
arc A constructive marvel. What human workmanship bears any 
comparison with their organic construction?*'^ 

But Nature's policy of ualicidual life, in which each one ia 
allowed to go, come, and do, in j^rnpria j>erw?i(C, necessitates an 
early parental separation, which presupposes a supply of the raw 
organic material to each human being. An entire chapter in 

16 
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** Sexual Science,** Vol. III., is devoted to the jfvoper feeding of 
children.^®^^ 

Albumen contains most of these ingredients. Dirt, stones, 
minerals, earth, glass, &c., do not, but vegetables eliminate 
them from the soil by means of light, heat, air, moisture, &c.y 
and thus become edible ; because they possess the organic ingre- 
dients needed in the human mechanism. 

One kind of vegetable contains, as one kind of animal requires, 
one proportion of these ingredients, and another another; so that 
each kind of animal, fish, fowl, reptile, worm, insect, &c., is thus 
supplied with a kind of food exactly adapted to its specific needs. 
If all kinds of eater*s ate but one kind of food, only a few, com- 
paratively, could be fed; whereas, this vast diversity in both 
animal wants and their vegetable supply, feeds all animals on 
something, and allows all kinds of vegetables to be food for one 
or another kind of animals. 

The repair of org:uis is as important as their manufacture. 
All use, whether of tools, apparel, or bodily organs, wears them 
out — fritters away their materials. Every function of the body 
and mind uses up its organ. If all organs wore on forever, re- 
maining just as good as new% they would never need repair, but 
every orgsui is poriH^tually consuming its materials, and must be 
perpetually ** undergoing repairs.'* 

A |>er|H>tual supply of fv)od, first to manufacture organs, then 
to keep them in perfect " running order," all through life, there- 
fore, becomes, next to breathing, ** first among equals" in the 
life process. 

48. — Normal Appetite Xatl'ke's feeding iNSTRUMENTALmr. 

To ASSURE a supply of food to the system, and that of the right 
kind, becomes as necessary as eating is important. No casual or 
temporary provision will at all answer this great purpose. It 
must accompany life everywhere, and even constitute an integral 
part of it, as well as be inseparable from it — must needs form a 
constituent of the mind^ and be carried forward by one of its 
primary Faculties. And it is. 

Appetpte is that faculty. Phrenology calls it Alimextiveness-. 
See its definition in ^^. It creates a relish for food, hankers after 
it ; and when denied it, begets huiiger, one of the fiercest and 
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most resistless of all the human desires nnd passions. Withont 
it, little cuting would ever be done. Neither reason nor obser- 
Tation, not even experience, could ever guarantee the proper feed- 
ing of the body. Only a powerful 2)f'opensi(t/ to eat could possi- 
bly render this feeding sure, and predeteruiino its best time, 
amount, kinds, &c. 

Desire to eat must needs be commensurate with the system's 
need of food. This need is as important as is that life it sus- 
tains,'^ ^^ and accordingly the cravings of unsatisfied appetite are 
beyond description. We call them hunger, which is caused by 
the accumulation of gastric juice in the cells of the stomach. 
They cannot discharge except when food is deposited in it. 
When the system needs aliment it forewarns the nerves, which 
telegraph to the stonnich, and excite the manufacture of this gas- 
tric juice, which seeks that food which alone can discharge 
this fluid. Undischarged gastric juice creates hunger, which, 
however, differs materially from relish of food. Most have ex- 
perienced more or less of the gnawings of hunger, even in this 
land of alimentary abundance; then how much tiorcer must it l>e- 
comc in cases of protracted fasting from fainino, imprisonment, 
&c. In such cases, tine-grainod, good mon lose all their higher 
refined sentiments, and btH'onie like famished wolves ; oblivious 
of the sutferings and rights of others. Kye-witnesscs attest that 
prisoners too feeble to scramble or even crawl fnr their scant ra- 
tions, would jm'k beans fnnii the exvrvim'iit of t'e I low-soldiers, 
nrhich, swallowed unehewed, had been voidiMi whole. Cats, 
dogs, &c., often evince an almost ravenous appetite, and the 
fierce vordcity of famishing wolves is [iroverbial. Kven men 
have I>cen known, in the extremity of their hunger, to put their 
own teeth into their ftwnjttsh^ [fiunc their own liones^ and lap their 
own blood/ Think how ravenous they must lirst bc'eome ! Yet 
all this only admeasures the necessity of tood, and the propor- 
tionate importance of eating right. 

Substances pkevioi'sly okgamzki) are alone edible, alone can 
feed man, beast, tish, fowl, and insect. Itoeks are formed from 
gases, a cubic foot of limestone rock containing fifteen thousand 
cubic feet of various gases, liocks, decomposed by time and 
atmospheric agencies, make soil, from which vegetables derive 
their growth and properties. Kocks compose and feed the soil. 
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the giraflTe live on what grows high, and moles on what grows 
close to or iu the ground. Fish live mostly on what swims, and 
the swallow on flying insects ; whereas birds which fly less live 
Diure on worms and seeds, and domestic fowls, which fly little, 
live mainly on what flies but little. The natural diet of swine is 
chiefly roots — a coarse animal feeding on coarse food. Strong 
animals, as the mastodon, moose, elephant, elk, &c., live much 
on the ends of limbs, about the firmest food eaten ; while horses 
and cattle relish hay, which is fibrous and tough, as its consumers 
are hardy and muscular. Strong and fleet sharks feed on other 
fish next in speed and strength to themselves. Monkeys, con- 
fessedly the highest order of animals except man, feed on fruit and 
nuts, obviously the best of vegetables except grains and the first 
class of fruits, reserved for man. The nutrition of nuts, too, is 
highly concentrated. 

Mark one more universal illustration of this law. Animals are 
confessedly higher in the scale of capacity and enjoyment than 
vegetables, and accordingly must feed on what has already been 
orgimized ; whereas vegetables, being lower in structure and 
function, can sustain themselves by a far lower order of nourish- 
ment than that drawn from the earth, organized too low to support 
animal life. And, in general, the higher the grade of any animal, 
thchi<rber the order of its food. Kven the vciretable kiniriloni ob- 
serve thistlaw of eorrespt>ndenee witii their food. Tiius the 
gr.ipe, an exceedingly juiey fruit, seeks a humid atmosphere, and 
HO do [lears and i)lums ; whereas apples, Ie>s juiey, thrive best on 
dry soils. Though apparent exiMplions may perhaps be cited, 
vet the ireneral law is perfeetlv obvious, that there is somethin<r 
iu the natural diet of all that eats or grows peculiarly adapted to 
sustain both the physical and mental characteristics of its con- 
sumer. 

50. — XoKMAL ArrETiTE AM) Smell the ultimate Akbitehs 

OF whateveu ArrEUTAiNS TO Aliment. 

"But all this loaves us abmit as miieh in the «lark respecting our inOi\ 
18 it foinul UH. Though it shdls some ilietelic lii:lit, vet it is ntUMi self- 
contrail let on% and befogs about as niueh as it eiiii^htens. Dues nt>t 
Natun* pro\i(le some injuliiUc gui«Ie to ri<;lit eating, wliieh tells us not 
only wiiut is f/tfunt//*/ be>t, but •a\\\':\\sJuh( what is re«|uii'e<1 at any ami 
all times? Our svsi»'ins nted one thini* to-ilav, another to-morrow, and 
still other k:n«ls at other times ; then does Nature provide a sure /ttJ^ 
ingfonnula adapted and ajiplicable to all cases?** 
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•• 

: NT Avill show how important a dietetic part 

uue accustomed to drink liquors, or taste of 

, close eyes and nose, and taste of this and that 

ui smelling of them, and he can scarcely tell 

iuaiing of brandy, or whiskey, or rum, or of this, 

uuici kind of fruit. 

i:i uhviously be brought into perpetual requisition 

.:i food, and also as assiduously cuUicaled, 

% 
■il. — The Discipline of Aitetite. 

iiiiprnvcs all to which it is rightly applied. It in- 

_ */.o nnd lusciousness of wild fruits ; makes wild aui- 

: nTTgraents the products of fields ; beautilies flowers ; 

fhp Bizc and efficiency of the muscles, and all other 

•r^nna;** and will yet be shown to improve each of the 

'^niliies, Alimcntiveness included. Assumin<; here the 

:li(y of functions by culture, let us apply this principle 

- discipline t)f appetite. ^Icn properly expend a great 

>^ 4ft time and pains in cultivating memory, langu.-ige, iva- 

tHalu ti6 applied to beauty, <Scc., but none whatever in ctilti- 

vi Uiatc us applied to food ; exc4*pting tl)<>>e who make a busi* 

*ji Uinting teas, liquors, and other articles of diet in order to 

. ^...u-haso. Is AlimentivencbS less imi)ortant than these tither 

. :.-? Docs not its right exercise by feeding the body in the 

. iinr.cr, redouble the vijLTor and eflieienev of all the other 

^•il.s of the body and mind? One can live tuice as long, and 

lid well, with as without a discriminating appetite. Its 

• 'xercisc promotes, while its wrong impairs, every life func- 

. ns it wcro by magic; but indiscriminate caters can hardly 

't live, enjoy, or accomplish. 

tiicEKDAND FLAVOU constitute the two phases of Alimentivo« 

' • -• ; ;irced securing ftohtc kind of edibles, iunl flavor M»lecling 

.• <>.^' attainable. The tir>t is the nu»t important, and there- 

uhiversal. All possess the second, yet it increa>es in pn»- 

• ion us its possessors advance. Coarse-graiiuil persons eat 

:iin»ii&t anything, intent ehii'lly on getting tnuiffh; while llm^e of 

litii'nieiit become pntportionally ta^tiiliuus in tlieir elioiee, and 

.■/ particular promotes rctiui'ment. 

To CULTIVATE H'dvor ^ ciii diftci imiluttin'jli/. That is, "* Umack 
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your lips " over this, that, the other kiud of food, to see which 
has the genuine flavor ring; and partake only of those kinds for 
which you have a keen relish. Eat what you eat, not as the gor- 
niond eats pork and beans, but just as the epicure eats w^oodcock, 
as if bound to obtain from it whatever gustatory relish it pos- 
sesses. Most persons eat as the hen eats beans, with a grab and 
swallow, without once stopping to enjoy its flavor. Many eat like 
coarse-grained swine under a pear-tree, from one limb of which 
hate fallen delicious Seckles, and from another hard, sour-pucker 
pears, craunching both equally, without noting any difference in 
their flavor, although one Seckle pear contains more genuine lus- 
ciousness of flavor than a whole bushel of choke pears. Deposit 
in your stomach only what "goes just to the right spot." Hoi*ses 
are very particular as to what they eat; then why should not man 
be far more so? All we eat must permeate our entire system, and 
exert its legitimate effects upon every fibre of the body, every 
emotion and action of the mind ; so be careful what you eat. 

Good tasting organs are of course indispensable to right 
eating. None can feed themselves properly without keeping the 
nerves of the tongue and mouth in a sensitive, susceptible, ex- 
quisite, tasting state; the best way to do which is to keep the 
mouth full of tobacco! 

Irony aside ; none who chew, smoke, or dip, can possibly feed 
themselves discriminatingly, or keep their functions in the best 
working order. Keeping these tender mouth-nerves soaking in 
this pungent narcotic must needs blunt them, and thus impair the 
taste, and thereby the alimentation; and of course every function 
of their mind and body. Tobacco chewers, smokers, and dippers 
chew, smoke, and dip tliat^ and then stop chewing, smoking, and 
dipping ; and you will experience a " revival " throughout all your 
functions. 

In short, there is just as much a science of alimentation as of 
mathematics, because both are governed by natural laws ; and an 
unperverted appetite expounds these laws. • 

Then why is not this science of right eating taught^ along with 
the other sciences? Is it less important than they? or less pro- 
motive of life than grammar, than school studies? Yet what 
physiologist or teacher teaches, what preacher preaches, this sci- 
ence as such? 
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Section II. 

is man naturally graminivorous, or omnivorous ? 

52. — Human Teeth not Carnivorous. 

WiiAT FOOD IS BEST for huiiiaii development, physical and 
meutnl, therefore, becomes a problem as practically important to 
every man, woman, and child, as is life itself, ^^ ^vhich depends 
much on what we eat.^ 

Though appetite when normal will settle this issue correctly, 
yet it is so universally perverted, by both hereditary entailments 
and wrong habits from the cradle, that it needs to be aided by 
philosophy. Indeed, all our propensities rcipiirc the guidance of 
reason, man's highest tribunal. What, then, is its dietetic verdict? 

The lirst point to be decided is, whether man is ualurallf/ 
adapted to eat vegetables alone, of course including grains, nuts, 
fruits, gums, vegetable 'oils, sweets, and all farinaceous edibles; 
or whether a mixed diet, including fle^h, fowl, tish, Ac, is be8>t? 
And if so, mixed in what prap(trtumsf That is, what are the i*e- 
fipeclive effects, on his mind and body, of a diet wholly vegetable, 
as compared with a mixed? « 

The TEETH of all animals are adapted in structure to their 
natural foo<l. As the .structure 4)f ti^ll uilai)ts them to swim, of 
birds to fly, of aninials to walk, tN^e., and as every jnnt of each 
is expressly adapted to its s|)eeilic phase of function, — as all of 
Nature'^ structures specilically a(la|)t them to the v\\\\< she thereby 
effects, — of course the t«*elh of all llesh-i'atinir animals exi)re>sly 
adapt them to seize, hold, and tear their pn*y ; while those of 
gniss and all grain-feeding animals tit them to bite olf and crush 
grasses and grains. The former should be, and are sharp, the 
latter flat. The eve teeth u( the former are bv far the larire>t, 
besides projecting nmeh farther than the others, and bring very 
shaq), so as to grasp and hold their prey. Touching this adapta- 
tion of teeth to the natural iood of all animals. President Hitch- 
cock, the highest geological authority, ob>crves, — 

• " Fn>m a hinjrle hone or tooth of any animal, its chnraeter, r«'Oil, luibits, 
haunts, and all the cireinnstances ut its existence m:iy bi* cuircclly in- 

17 
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ferred. Comparative anatomiBta have, from a single loolh. <lescribed, and 
miule drawings of the extinct creature to which it belonged, which have 
been found to agree exactly with a sketeton allerwarUs dUcovered." 



View of tbk Hunin Teeth. 







NANSS or THE HiniAM TEETn. 



3, 3. CunlDC. 



. e, 8. Wixloin. 



That the teeth of every animal, known and unknown, accord 
perfectly with its natural food, is universally admitted; so that 
llie form of the human teeth will determine, with absolute cer- 
tainty, the natural dietetic character of man. If constituted to 
eat meat, the shape of his teeth will approximate towards that of 
lioiia and tigers. His frout teeth will be small and sharp ; his 
eye teeth, which correspond with the tusks, hooked, long, and 
enormously large ; and his baclt teeth sharp for tearing, instead 
of broad for crushing; whereas, if his natural diet is vegetable 
and farinaceous, his back teeth will be adapted to grinding, aud 
bis eye teeth not longer than their neighbors, 

The following engraving of the cow furnishes a standard sample 
of herbivorous teetb, as do those of the tiger of the teeth of the 
oarnivora. 
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Tbese teeth are composed of boDC, cased with the hardest 
substance in the human body, called enamel, lo prevent their 




breaking. They arc kept in their places liy prongs and musclea, 
and rendered seuaitive by nerves shown in engraving No. 5, which 
pass into them by fissures or holes in the centres of tlicir i>ronga. 
Hie iuflaotmation of these nerves oocosious the toothache. 




So. t. Baboos. 
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So, M. ICUHEUHOS. 
No. 13. HTLNA. 

Reader, see for yourself towards which of these two forms the 
teeth of mau approximate — that his frout teeth are usually larger 
thau his eye ; and his double teeth flat for grinding, instead of 
sharp for tearing. Not one index of the carnivorous form is 
found in his teetii. Now this principle constitutes a Gaul umpire, 
from which Ihoro is no philosophical appeal. The absence of 
claws has a kiudred bearing. 

To render as^surance dimiily euro, lot us contrast the teeth of 
the monkey tribes with those of man. Though they will eat flesh 
rather than starve, yot flesh is not tla-ir natural diet, else they 
would kill and eat unioials. Xow the form of their teeth, as 
seen in engravings Nos. 8 and 9, approximates towards that of 
the carnivora much more nearly than that of man does, the pi-e- 
ceding engravings of the monkey, baboon, or ourang-outang fully 
evince. 

" But man lias linnds ami tools with which to kill, and sense to supply 
by knives aud cookery his want of claws and teeth." 

This loaves the teeth aigumcnt wholly untouched. It simply 
excuses the adniiltcd omission, of carnivorous teeth aud claws. 
As far us it has any anti-meat eating force, it makes against the 
obvious and conceded principle that the forms of the teeth of 
animals indicate their natural kinds of food — a principle too 
firmly established to be shaken by this may-be assertion. 

Since, therefore, the form of the human (ecth recedes from that 
of the carnivora far more even than tluit of monkeys, which are 
confessedly not carnivorous ; therefore human teeth were not 
made to eat moat. What proof can more conclusively attest 
anything, than this establislics the natui'iti diet of man to be 
kerliivorous? Nearly every sound physiologist has been impelled 
to this conclusion liy this dental, and other kiudred arguments. 
The immortal Liuuaius sums them up thus : — 
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"Fruits and esculent vegetables constitute the most suitable focxl for 
man." 

•^The natural food of man, therefore, judging from his structure, ap- 
pears to consist of fruits*, roots, and other succulent purls of vegetables; 
and his hands oifer hini every facility for gathering them. His short 
and moderately strong jaws on the one hand, and liis cusj)idati being 
equal in length to the remaining teeth, and his tubercular molars on 
the other, would allow him neither to feed on grass nor devour flesh, 
were these aliments not prepared by cooking.'' — Cuvier, 

**The teeth of man have not the slightest resemblance to those of car- 
nivorous animals, except that their enamel is confined to their external 
surface. lie possesses, indeed, teeth called canine, but they do not 
exceed the level of the others, and are obviously unsuited for the pur- 
poses which the corresponding teeth execute in carnivorous animals." 
** Whether, therefore, we consitj^r the teeth and jaws, or the immediato 
instruments of digestion, the human structure closely resembles that of 
the semio) or monkeys, all of which, in their natural state, are completely 
frumvorous." — Laicretice. 

"Every fact connected with human organization goes to prove that 
man was originally formed a frugivorous animal." — JJr, Thoman Ihll^ 
*• Ph»j9iolo{fical Obstrcntiohs <hi the natural Food of J/a/<, dtduced 
from the Characttr of his Tttth^'^ 

Cullcn and Lamb take similar ground, and the Abbe (lalani 
ascrihcs all crimes to animal destruction. Pope protests against 
** kitchens sprinkhnl with blood," and insists that animal food 
engenders crime. Phitanh tells us that Pythagoras ate no pork, 
and wondered what tirst " led mau to eat carcass." 

These conclusions, however unpopular, have been extorted 
from every rigid physiologist who has ever examined this subject, 
and arc eontirmed by the len<rth of the alimentary canal, which is 
short in the carnivora, long in the herbivora, and long in man — 
aI>out six or seven times the h'n<rth of his body. 

These two arguments, derived from the structure of the teeth 
and alimentary canal, of themsidves completely establish the 
dietetic character of man to be mainly vewtable. 

53. A MIXED DiKT CAN FEKD THE GKEATEST NlMDEU. 

Whatever diet will sustain the greatest number of human beings 
is therefore the best. That our earth is destined to be cmwded 
vith as dense a population as its utmost capacities for sustaining 
human life, conibined with the most rigid husbandry of its neces- 
saries, will support, is undoubtedly the economy of Nature. 
Hence, since a given amount of laud will sustain more huiuuu 
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beings, by about ten to one, if its products are consumed directly 
by man than wiien fed to animals, and they eaten as food ; the 
economy of Nature could never have ordained this thousand per 
cent, loss in order to sustain flesh-eaters; unless one of them 
enjoys as much as ten vegetable-eaters. If Nature really requires 
and favors a iSesh diet, she would have arranged to support a far 
greater number of flesh-eaters than vegetable-eaters ; whereas, 
since she can sustain ten times as many exclusively vegetable- 
eaters as exclusively flesh-eaters, therefore an exclusively flesh- 
diet is in opposition to Nature's general economy. 

A given amount of territory will sustain probably a thousand 
Anglo-Americans by agriculture, 16 one Indian by the chase. 
Suppose the earth already fully stocked with human beings, shall 
this one Indian be allowed to engross what would support a thou- 
sand human beings better than he is sustained ? If he is content 
with this thousandth part of his territory, let him remain ; but he 
has no right to prevent the existence of nine hundred and ninety- 
nine human beings, still better capacitated to enjoy life than him- 
self. Hence Nature compels him to recede before the march of 
civilization, unless he incorporates himself with it. And his 
punishment is just. 

Carnivorous animals furnish another illustration. To support 
one lion requires thousands of acres. Hence, since Nature abhors 
prodigality as much as vacuums, she ordains that lions and all 
beasts of prey shall retire at the approach of man ; that is, yield 
their dominion to him as fast as he requires it, because he puts it to 
so much better use than they. The principle here stated is a law 
of things. Shall, then, one flesh-eater be allowed to keep ten 
vegetable-eaters from enjoying all the luxuries of life? Human 
happiness is Nature's paramount object.^^ To this, numbers are 
indispensable. Since, therefore, ten vegetable-eaters can enjoy 
more than one flesh-eater, they should tjike the precedence ; hence 
flesh-eating must decrease as population >ncreases. In fact, since 
one of the former enjoys much more than one of the latter, this 
waste of the necessaries of life by flesh-eating, and this deteriora- 
tion of human enjoyments, therefore clash fundamentally with 
human numbers and happiness ; which condemns an exclusively 
flesh diet as contrary to the nature of man. 

A MIXED diet, however, will sustain more than a diet composed 
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exclusively of cilbor flesh or vegetables. A diet almost all vege- 
tables, but %vitU a little animal, the latter including the products 
of the dairy, poultry, and eggs, will sustain the most, and is 
therefore the best. A few, yet not many, domestic animals and 
fowls can be kept on offal food, unlit for man, and their manuro 
can be made to increase the productiveness of land more than 
they diminish its products, so that they augment the ufjfjrefjate 
supply of human food. Griisses and vegetables also grow on salt 
and other untillable marshes, on which a few cattle can be kept, 
and their flesh, butter, and cheese be made to increase human 
sustenance. This argument favors eating some meat, but not 
much. 

Fisn, which by culture can be obtained in great quantities from 
both salt water and fresh, can be made to add materially to human 
food ; besides containing that phosphoric cloment which promotes 
cerebral action, and sustains the mental manifestations. 

54. — Fruits axd Gralns more palatable than Meat. 

Man should subsist ou/ntiin and far imueous food ^ mainl*/^ in- 
terspersed with vegeta1>les, nuts, eggs, and the products of the 
dairy. The unbolted flour of wheat, rye, oats, barley, corn, buck- 
wheat, &c., made into bread and puddings in various forms, and 
seasoned with fruits and sweets, slujuld constitute the main bulk 
of his diet; and to it should be added potatoes, beans, peas, beets, 
carrots, turnips, parsnips, nuts, and a limited supply of milk, 
cream, butter, clicese, and some meat. The warrant for this 
dietetic system is, tirst, its far greater palatahhness than llesh.*^ 
That it is relished bettor, is evident in our alwavs reserving the 
best part of our meals for the dessert — though we ought to eat 
the Ijest tirst — which consists of fruit, pies, puddings, cakes, 
oranges, nuts, raisins, apples, peaches, lune-apples, berries, and 
the like, but rarely of meat — never excejit in minced pies, from 
five sixths to nine tenths of whiih are composed of flour, apples, 
sugar, cider, and spices. Flesh is almost excluded from our list 
of desserts, In^cause less palatable than flour and fruit. We para- 
phrase good living by'*ri)a»t beef and plum pudding.*' Why 
place the plum pudding last? because it is l>est, and therefore 
brought on a/?er the roast beef; yet it is composed of flmir and 
fruit sweetened. Similar remarks apply to all other kiuds of 
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puddings. In extra good dinners, almonds and raisins are 
brouglit on last, because best of all. How much better fruit and 
flour desserts relish than meats and gravies even after the appe- 
tite is glutted with the latter? But bring on meats, and they 
would scarcely be touched. We all know how much keener the 
appetite is at the beginning of meals than at the close ; and yet a 
sated appetite likes the flour and fruit preparations last, much 
better than the meat dishes first. Hence, as that tustes best 
which is best,^ fruits and flour constitute the natural diet of man. 

Vary the experiment. Set bread, berries, and milk, and also 
meat, before children, and after telling them to make their meal 
"wholly of the one they like the best, yet partake of but one, 
all will prefer the bread, milk, and berries. This is true of most 
adults. Many readers can testify that suppers composed of milk, 
bread, and fruit relish better than any other meal. Peel, eut, 
and sweeten peaches, and tell children they can eat them with 
bread and butter, or that they can have meat and butter with 
bread, but if they choose the meat, must not have the peaches, 
and not one in hundreds will prefer the meat. Not one in millions 
prefer all meat to all vegetables and fruit.^ So of dried peaches 
or apples, stewed with raisins, and sweetened. Many kinds of 
pears are still better. Give adults the same choice, and in spite 
of their perversion of appetite consequent on eating so much 
meat, most prefer the bread and fruit. Or set apple-dumplings 
and good sauce upon the table with meat, it being understood 
that boarders can have their choice, but must partiike of only one 
dish, and most will relish the fruit and flour preparations better 
than the meat. Or make a stew pie of flour and apples, cherries, 
berries, peaches, green or dried pears, raisins, or any other kind 
of fruit, well sweetened, and most people prefer it to all other 
edibles ; while all would eat a much greater proportion of these 
various preparations of fruit and flour than they now do, but 
that they are considered too choice and scarce to constitute a full 
meal ; and thus of nuts and raisins. But for the impression that 
these desserts are not substantial enough for laboring men,^'*<^ 
and that they are the most expensive, that is, if appetite had its 
choice, it would eschew meat, and prefer sweetened preparations 
of bread and fruit almost altogether. 

Contrast the relish with which most people eat short-cake and 
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butter, or buckwheat cakes and molasses or honey, as compared 
with meat aud gravy. Not that these cakes arc recomnjended, 
yet they show that preparations of flour and fruit relish better, 
csi>eciully with children, than meat. 

Cake still further proves this. We make supper our most 
dainty meal, and cake is to it what desserts are to dinner, namely, 
the very climax of all. This is doul)ly true of wtddintj cake. 
Weddings are among the most important events of life, and nup- 
tial suppers are important items of weddings ;^'^ and hence no 
expense or pains are spared to render them the very acme of lux- 
urious eating. Do they consist in roast beef? or in any i)repara- 
tiou of flesh ? No ; but in wedding cake. If meat were generally 
esteemed to (aste the best, the married i)air would sc^nd out cuts of 
meat instead of cake. These tests are infallible, though so com- 
mon as to have escaped general observation. What supper can 
relish better than bread, butter, and honey, except it be short- 
cake, or some other cakes in place of bread? How insigniticant 
is meat in comparison ! 

Finally, after we have eaten our buckwheat and molasses break- 
fast, our fruit and flour or meat dinner an<I dessert, and our short- 
cake-and-butter sui)per, "topped ofl"* with preserves and cake, wo 
stroll out in the evening with some loved one, and wishing to 
heighten our friendship by partaking together the very daintiest 
morsel known, mc step into a confectionery, the solo object of 
which is to gratify the i)alale, and call for what? Meat in any 
form? No, but ice vrvaniA^ Ac, or stnurhvrrivs and cream^ or 
other berries in their respective seasons ; because they furnish the 
fai«rhest jrustatorv enjovment known, not to a few, for then thev 
wouM not be kept, but to all, because preparations of meat are 
rarely kept by confectioneries i)roper, and when kept, are di»- 
►igned for Joml, not as a relish merely. Who loves roast beef 
lictter than rich Vergaloo pears, g«»lden apricots, Morris White 
|)eaehes, and other delicious fruit>? If meat tasteil best to the 
mauv, it would be th(» "crack dish ; " but icecreams, lH»rries and 
cream, berry short-cake, jellies, pn'serves, cakes, custards, mac- 
aronis, floating-islands, blanc-mange, candies in various forms, 
oranges, lemon pie, and like preparations of flour, sugar, oi:ix^^ 
nuts and fruit, make up what all regard as the real duiiditi* of 
the palate, to the exclusion of flesh preparatious. 

18 
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The Bible says, "Butter and honey shall He eat," because these 
were the daintiest luxuries it could name, and Christ's prophetic 
feeding on such dainties indicated His super-royal rank. " What is 
sweeter than honey ? " Many kindred allusions show that it con- 
sidered farinaceous food and grapes far more delicious than meat. 

This experiment shall be the final umpire. Strawberries, 
mashed, sweetened, and watered, with unleavened bread, make 
as delicious a breakfast as one can well eat. Black and red 
raspberries, dewberries, blackberries, peaches, pears, sweet ap- 
ples, baked or raw, eaten with milk and sugar, are equally deli- 
cious ; as are potato starch puddings, jelly cake, Washington pie, 
&c. Prunes, stewed in considerable water, with bread crumbed 
in, furnish another variation, as do bread crumbed into the 
juice of delicious grapes. Neither beeksteaks, chops, ham and 
eggs, fowls, pigeons, canvass-back ducks, quails, woodcocks, &c., 
yield more gustatory relish, or more substantial food. Make 
meals of them, not- desserts merely, and eat them with the keen 
relish of a fresh, not with a sated appetite. 

Expense favors a mainly vegetable and farinaceous diet. Fruits, 
gi'ains, and vegetables can be raised far more easily and cheaply 
than meat ; and grain would be much cheaper still if less were fed 
to stock and distilled. Though expense is nothing where health is 
concerned, and that diet is cheapest, in the end, be its first cost 
what it may, which feeds mind and body the best ; yet meat is 
annually growing scarce and dearer, and when the West and 
South become well settled up, must be so very dear as to 
preclude its use by all but the wealthy few; as many readers will 
live to see. 

55. — Animal Food promotes the Animal Propensities. 

The natural food of the lion and tiger, and camivora gen- 
erally, feeds and develops their specialties.^® Accordingly all 
flesh-eating animals, without one single exception, are fierce, 
savage, remorseless, devoid of all kindness, treacherous, stealthy, 
cunning, rapacious, selfish, malignant, and ferocious ; while gram- 
inivora arc usually docile and servile. Compare felines with bo- 
vines, hawks with hens, weasels with squirrels, wolves with 
sheep, sharks and alligators with turtles, and learn therefrom that, 
in proportion as man eats meat, he develops those selfish qualities 
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nrhich always attend it ; l)ut that a vegetable diet fosters good- 
ness. This inference cannot bo controverted. All that eats 
attests that animal food constitutionally develops Combativeness, 
Destructiveness, Secretiveness, &c. The very existence of car- 
nivorous animals depends upon and requires their predominance. 
Without it their sharp claws, hooked tusks, and powerful mus- 
cles, all adapting them to pounce upon and slay their prey, would 
bo as useless as swords accompanied with cowardice. What could 
a sheep do with claws and tusks ? or lions and tigers without De- 
structiveness ? Would Nature create these instruments of death 
without also creating predominant Destructiveness to accompany 
them? Destructiveness and a flesh diet are as universal concom- 
itants as fire and heat ; else Nature is not adapted to herself. 
Separating them destroys both. 

How frightful is the roar of chafed lions? How terrific the 
horrid yell of exasperated tigers ? because the expressions of 
their terrible Destructiveness. You provoke them at your peril. 
Is there a reasonable doubt that warm blood and raw flesh, still 
quivering with life, are constitutionally adapted to enhance ani- 
mality ? *• Does not this concomitance carry its warrant upon its 
very front? Animal food, therefore, stimulates animal propensity. 

Facts, those stubborn way-marks of first principles, also still 
further attests this concomitance. Thus feeding a dog for 
months or years on vegetables alone, increases his docility ; but 
exclusively on raw flesh, renders hinf fierce and dangerous ; be- 
cause meat inflames his Destructiveness. Hence the known fero- 
city of butchers' dogs. Slaughter-houses are often left with both 
doors wide open to air the meat, yet our arrant thieves are kept 
at bay as cfl*ectually as if an unchained tiger guarded the prem- 
ises. The ferocity of meat>glutted, blood-fed dogs is proverbial. 
Not so with those fed on vegetables. Why is this known dificr- 
ence ? Our principle answers. 

But a tiger, caught while young and fed on farinaceous diet, 
became so tamo that it was allowed to go unchained about the 
premises, and ate its food from the hand, even after it was grown 
up. Yet this taming of that fiercest of all animals, by a vegetable 
diet, is no more extraordinary than its converse of increasing tbo 
ferocity of the dog by animal food, which all can see daily. Both 
are counterparts of each other, and of this same great dietetic law. 
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This is equally true of man«. The ancients, in training their 
public fighters for their bloody arenas, in which strength and fero- 
city were mainly required, fed them chiefly on raw flesh ; and at 
the fiendishness thereby produced, all after ages have been and will 
be shocked. Diversified experience taught them that the diet of 
the lion and tiger kindled in the man a ferocity like that which 
predominates in beasts of prey. 

This experiment might seem too restricted for reliance if it had 
not been tried, in every variety of- modification, over and over 
again, thousands of times, on the largest and most extensive 
scales, from the earliest records of humanity to the present time. 
Contrast the peaceable, life-sparing Egyptians, throughout their 
entire history, with the animal and man-slaughtering Jews. The 
former considered the killing of animals a crime, the latter a reli- 
gious ordinance. The former ate little or no meat, and were 
amiable and harmless, throughout their entire history, while tjie 
latter, from pastoral Abraham, shepherds throughout all their 
generations, lived mainly on the flesh of their flocks ; besides 
slaughtering immense herds of cattle and sheep on their altars, 
and then consuming the greater part of their sacrifices for food ; 
and a more warlike race is not on record. Look at David, truly 
"a man of blood ; " at their ravaging wars, internal and external, 
throughout their national history ; including that terrible carnage 
which accompanied their final overthrow. Was ever the ''trump 
of war" sounded, from the time Abram armed "his own house- 
hold '* and slaughtered five kings at once, till the destruction of 
Jerusalem, without being re-echoed throughout hill and dale, till 
it swept the entire land, and brought together old and young, ia 
martial array, eager to rush upon the field of deadly combat? 

Is there no cause-aud-effect relationship between this peace- 
able character and the vegetable diet of the Egyptians on the one 
hand, and the carnivorous diet and destructive disposition of the 
Jews on the other? especially since a flesh diet is constitutionally 
promotive of ferocity, and a vegetable of docility. 

The Greeks and Romans ate meat in abundance, and the terror 

of their arms attests a corresponding ferocity of temper. The 

ancients generally lived on animal food, and accordingly were 

exceedingly sanguinary. A similar contrast of those who inhabit 

•the middle and northern latitudes, who generally eat meat freely, 
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with the inhabitauts of the tropics, who eat little flesh, establishes 
a similar couclusiou. 

But we need not look to other climes or eras for "evidence 
strong OS Holy Writ " that animal food excites the propensities, 
and esiKJcialy Destractivcness. Savages generally live moistly on 
meat ; hence, to a great extent, their savage disposition. The war- 
loving Indian lives mainly by the chase ; and behold his unrelent- 
ing revenge ! See him bury his teeth in the live flesh of his 
captured enemy, and, tigcr-Iike, suck out his warm blood, exult- 
ingly exclaiming, "The sweetest morsel I ever tasted"! Hear 
him powwow around his helpless victims, and, fiend-like, torture 
them slowly to death, by the most excruciating cruelties possible 
to inflict. Kevenge is the food of the mind whenever flesh is that 
of the body. Savage ferocitj^ is the natunU product of animal 
food. Point to the flosh-eating nation, now or ever, not destruc- 
tive. And those are the most so who live the most on flesh. 
Does not "John Bull's" "roast beef" bear some cause-and-eflTect 
relationship to his warlike valor on the field of slaughter, as well 
as to his domination at home? 

Look, in contrast, at vegetable-eating nations. Hindoos nei- 
ther eat meat nor love war; and Chinese eat but little moat, and 
are inferior fighters. Hence their unprecedented numbers. Con- 
trast the amial>le Japanese, who eschew meat, and rightly consider 
the slaughter of animals a sin, with the New Zealand cannil)al, who 
eats little but meat, and even /thoicn sj}ecieif. The fact is no less 
remarkable in itself than true to this principle, that all savage 
nations are flesh-eaters, and the more ferocious the more exclu- 
sively they live on meat ; whereas, all innnane, good-dispositioned, 
I>eaceable nations, live on farinaceous food. As in all caniivorous 
animals, Destructiveness predominates, in head and character ; so 
all flesh-eating nations have likewise great Destructiveness in 
organ and disposition ; while, as this organ is small and faculty 
weak in herbivorous animals, so are they also deficient in grami- 
nivorous nations. In short, Destructiveness is the conatitutional 
concomitant of animal food ; and necessary in procuring meat. 

Animal food also injiamcs Destructiveness, rendering it morbid 
as well as large ; so that a given amount of it is {iroportionally 
far more destructive. Thus, this organ is relatively less iu the 
Augli>-American head than in that of the Germans, Scotch, Rus- 
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sians, and many others ; yet it is relatively more eoccitabley as is 
evinced by the greater harshness, hatred, and severity of temper, 
in the former than latter. Behold how all the different facts and 
bearings of this great truth correspond with all the others. 

^ But animal food at least promotes force, one of the most important 
of all the human attributes. Shall we make ourselves like the Hindoo 
and Chinese, pusillanimous, by abstaining from flesh, or robust and 
efficient by its use? George Combe lived almost wholly on rare meat 
during his production of bis great work, ' The Constitution of Man.' 
Meat is absolutely necessary in order to impart great power to human 
effort." 

Meat does indeed promote force, yet force also accompanies a 
vegetable diet. How much more forcible are lions than elephants, 
or tigers than buffaloes ? How much more do meat-eating Lap- 
landers and Indians accomplish tj^au vegetarian Chinese? One 
John Chinaman will achieve more icorJc than a score of Indians. 

■ 

What have these forest meat-eaters ever accomplished^ except 
with the tomahawk and scalping-kuife ? 

If meat alone gives force, one Indian should master two "pale- 
faces ; " whereas, one white man is equal to a score of red ones. 
"White men eat less meat, yet, under every disadvantage, have 
driven the Indian back and back again, farther and still farther 
upon the setting sun, till they bid fair — foul? — to exterminate 
his race. Or is the Indian character in itself desirable? Is it 
not, in common with that of all other flesh-eaters, hateful? Are 
the New Zealanders so very forcible, at least for good? or the 
Chinese so pusillanimous, except in war? If China is not forcible 
in butchery, human included, yet is she M^anting in any of the 
essential elements of energy? Look at her canals, commerce, and 
products. To call her ineflBcicut is to missapply terms. Knock 
off those shackles of antiquity which bind her hand and foot to 
past ages, and she would soon vie with our own nation in energy 
and productiveness. Or hamper us with her fetters of more than 
three thousand years, and see how every species of public and 
private enterprise would be held stationary as in a vice. Feeding 
all China on meat, would undoubtedly cripple instead of excite ; 
might, indeed, render the masses too turbulent to submit to au- 
thority ; might engender private animosities, and foment public 
rebellions, and by thus changing their government and laws, pro- 
mote ultimate energy, yet this effect would be incidental, not 
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legitimate. The turbulence of our ancestors, fostered by flesh- 
catiug, has so changed the governments and institutions of an- 
tiquity, as to have ultimately substituted our own republican 
instead of their druidical, narrow, and restrictive ; l)ut we owe 
our energy to these governmental changes, not directly to meat. 

Admitted that meat gives force, yet the kind of force it imparts 
is analogous to that of the tiger and wolf — force to dare and kill 
rather than to do. Is the wild bull tame or feeble ? Do not both 
the strongest and the fleetest of animals live on vegetables? The 
elephant and rhinoceros eat no meat, yet their muscular powei 
and endurance far transcend those of the lion and tiger. The 
deer, antelope, and gazelle feed on herbage, yet distance all 
flesh-eating animals in the open chase. What carnivori is moro 
sprightly and nimble than the gazelle and chamois? Since, there- 
fore, the fleetest and the strongest of animals eat no meat, must 
man eat it or else be w^eak or sluggish? 

Apply this principle directly to man : Is the Highland Scotch- 
man, who was brought up on oatmeal, and ta&tod meat no oftener 
than the moon quartered, so very inefticient? Are the potato- 
fed Irish weak? Can our own bcef-<iounnands dii' or carrv more? 
The strength-champion of Phihulclphia, in 1831>, had never tasted 
meat. The rice-fed Chinese will outdo ''John IJull" and "Uncle 
Sam," except in shedding blood. So will the herbivorous in- 
habitants of the Pacitic isles. But if man's cunatHHtiun demands 
meat, those who fullilled this ordinance of Nature would far ex- 
ceed those who do not ; whereas, the fact is the reverc;e, which 
proves a meat diet unnecessary to strength. 

Xot that animal food does not develop muscular strength. 
Camivorous animals are slronir, but herbivorous are stronirer, vet 
have less propen.^ity. Hence, since meat is not neee>^:lry to 
either strength or force, since it animalizts and cK pravrs, and 
thus docs a positive damage !»ut not a necessary good, why injure 
ourselves by its consumption? 

56. — Animal Slauoiiteu nLixTs tiik mokal Skntimkxts. 

Active Benevolence shuddt rs to see calve>, and >luM'p, and 
fowls tied by their feet, and tninl)led together into carts, on top 
of each other, banged about as if <»nly boxes, kipl for days with- 
out food, and, alter all this living death, hung up by their hind 
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legs in excruciating torture, their veins punctured, faint with loss 
of blood, struggling for life, yet enduring all the agonies of a 
lingering death for hours, meanwhile pelted, so as to render their 
meat white and tender, every blow extortit)g u horrid gt-oan, till 
tardy death finally ends their sufferings ! All this perpetrated on 
helpless, unoffending beasts, agonizing only to blunt Benevolence. 
Hear the piteous wails of these wretched animals, on their passage 
from the farmyard to the slaughter-house; see their up-turned 
eyes roHing in agony ; witness the desperate struggles, and hear 
the terrible bellowings of the frantic bullock who apprehends his 
fate, as he is drawn up to the fatal bull-ring ; or even look at the 
awful expression of all amputated heads, as seen in market, or 
carted through the streets, and then say whether the slaughtering 
of animals is not a perfect outrage on every feeling of humanity. 
What well-organized child ever beholds an animal slaughtered for 
the first time, without almost an agony of sympathy? Or can any 
highly-benevolent adult, especially female, endure the distress- 
ing sight, unless accustomed to it? How tender-hearted woman 
shudders thereat, and shrinks therefrom ! Yet she is not unduly 
sympathetic. If animals must die, at least let them suffer as little 
as possible ; and their meat will taste and nourish much the better, 
the better they are cared for up to the last. 

Meat blunts the moral sentiments, but inflames the propen- 
sities, whereas human perfection requires the converse. Man is 
almost all propensity now. His animality vastly predominates 
over his morality ; whereas, to be happy, morality must predomi- 
nate. All justly complain of the evils of society. The best are 
depraved enough, and the worst almost devils incarnate. What 
but perverted propensity causes the aggravated evils under which 
society groans ? In what else does depravity consist ? Or how can 
human wickedness and woe be obviated, except by subjugating and 
purifying propensity by intellect and promoting moral sentiment? 
How despicable the disposition of the tiger, the hyena, and shark ! 
Does man require to approximate himself thereto? Would be- 
coming more tiger-like render humanity more perfect? Is pre- 
dominant propensity human glory and happiness? Would you 
have your children become more turbulent, quarrelsome, fierce, 
revengeful, hating, and hateful ; more like beasts of prey? Then 
give them the more meat. Would you not rather render them 
more lamb-like ? then feed them the more on a vegetable diet. 
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•But brute kills brute. Then why not man kill beast? lias God 
denied us a privilege be accords to brutes ? " 

As those coarsely organized, can do many things which excite 
disgust and repugnance' in those keenly sensitive and fine-ft'eling; 
so brutes can do what would shock the keener susceptibilities of 
humanity. Beasts of prey have little Benevolence, hence violate 
none when they slay to eat, but fulfil one. If man had no sympathy 
for distress — yet what would he be better than beast without 
it — he, too, might prey upon brute and man; but ho has, and 
therefore must not abuse it l)y butchering inollensive animals. 

** Bat fle8h-€a^er« neither kill nor blunt their moral sentiments." 

• 

As the ''bloody Mary" did not bind the martyrs, nor light the 
fires of Smithfield, yet signed their death-warrants, and as Robes- 
pierre only ordered the beheading of the victims of the French 
revolution, yet both w^ere the virtual executioners ; so flesh-e«^r?v 
are the real slaughterers, because they give the order. The 
butcher is to the slaughtered what the torch-carrier was to the 
martyrdom of John Rogers, and the hired servants emi)l()yed to 
ply the guillotine are to the ex<*cuti()n. All these are only the paid 
Gf/entfif whereas the responsibility falls mainly on those who ordcr^ 
iiot who execute under authority. The butcher kills mainly by 
proxy. The cousinner is the virtual butcher ; because he both 
requires the slaughter itself, and din'cts its kind, time, quantity, 
manner, and everything about it. I'nlos ho demanded it, tho 
j>oor beast would not bleed, lie is the "Mary" and the "Ro- 
bespierre" of the slaughter-house; because every ptMnul of llcsh 
he eats increases the demand, and thus becomes a virtual death- 
warrant issued again&t heli)h*ss brutes. 

••If man did not raise boasts lor s!aut;litor he would raise but few; and 
those raised and slauj^litercd enjoy nuu-h inoro troin birth to death than 
they suffer in iheir slaughter; so that being raised and kille«l is belter 
than neither. 

"Besiiles, m.inV Destructivencss was created to be exerei>ed, and bv 
placing Alimentiveness at its si«1e, Nature says "Slay all yt>u iieetl to 
eat," while Benevolence says, ** Cause them as little 7x11/4 as jM>Hsil»le.'' 

Since beasts and all else terrestrial were created for man, in 
case his best good demands lloh, let them die. He has a better 
naiural rujht to kill and eat fowls than they worms. I>estruc- 
tiveness forms as constituent a department of Nature and of man 

19 
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as does Benevolence, and therefore has its right sphere. Animals 
preyed on are usually so prolific that, unless Destructiveness killed 
them off, they would soon so exhaust their food as to starve to 
death, and starve man ; just as the excess of canker-worms over 
leaves sometimes exterminates the M'orms by starvation. 

Procuring vegetable food, as in farming, also promotes mo- 
rality and goodness, as well as intellect ; while killing animals for 
food promotes the propensities. Still, these propensities consti- 
tute an integral part of man, and their legitimate exercise is as 
right and proper in its place as is that of his moral sentiments. 

57. — Vegetables contain all the nutritious Elements re- 
quired TO SUSTAIN Lite. 

Liebig's Animal Chemistry, one of the most profound and 
philosophical works on this subject, completely settles this point 
thus : — 

" Two substances requife especial consideration as the chief ingredi- 
ents of the blood ; one of these separates immediately from the blood 
when withdrawn from the circulation. It is well known that in this case 
blood coagulates, and separates into a yellowish liquid, the serum of the 
blood, and a gelatinous mass, which adheres to a rod or stick in soft, 
elastic fibres, when coagulating blood is briskly stiiTed. This is the 
fibrink of the blood, which is identical in all its properties with mus- 
cular fibre, when the latter is purified from all foreign matter. 

"The second principal ingredient of the blood is contained in the se- 
rum, and gives to this liquid all the properties of the white of eggs, with 
which it is identical. When heated, it coagulates into a white, elastic 
mass, and the coagulated substance is called albumen. 

" Fibrine and albumen, the chief ingredients of blood, contain, in all, 
seven chemical elements, among which nitrogen, phosphorus, and sulphur 
are found. They contain also the earth of bones. The serum retains 
in solution sea salt and other salts of potash and soda, in which the acids 
are carbonic, jihosphoric, and sulphuric acids. The globules of the blood 
contain fibrine and albumen, along with a red coloring matter, in which 
iron is a constant element. Besides these, the blood contains certain 
fatty bodies in small quantity, which difier from ordinary fats in several 
of their properties. 

"Chemical analysis has led to the remarkable result, that fibiine and 
albumen contain the same organic elements united in the same propor- 
tion; so that two analyses, the one of fibrine and the other of albumen, 
do not differ more than two analyses of fibrine or' two of albumen re- 
spectively do, in the composition of one hundred parts. 

"Both albumen and fibrine, in the process of nutrition, are capable of 
being converted into muscular fibre, and muscular fibre is capable of be- 
iiyg reconverted into blood. These facts have long been established by 
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pYirsiologistfl, an<l chemistry li.is merely proveil that these inetnniorphoses 
can be accomplished iiiulor the infhience of a certnin force, without tho 
ail] of a third substance, or of its elements, and without tiie ad«Iitiun of 
any foreign element, or the separation of any element previously present 
in these substances. 

**The nutritive process in the carnivora is seen in its simplest form. 
This class of animals lives on the blood and tlesh of the ^ran)inivora; 
but this blooil and ilesh are, in all its propertiesjtlentieal with their own. 
Neither chemical nor physiolofjical differences can be disecjvered. 

^ In a chemical sense, therefore, it may be said that a carnivorous ani- 
mal, in snp])ortin<^ the vital process, consumes itself. That which serves 
for its nutrition is identical with those parts of its organiz:ition which are 
to bo renewed. 

•* Chemical researches have shown, that all such j>arts of ve«retables as 
can afford nutriment to animals contain certain constituents which are 
rich innitrop;en; and the most ordinary ex])erience proves that animals 
require for their support and nutrition less of these parts of plants in 
jirnportinn as they abound in the nitrogenized constituents. Animals 
cannot be fed on matters <lestitute of these nitrogenized conslituetits. 

•* These important ]»roducts of vegetation are especially abundant in 
the seeds of the different kinds of grain, and of peas, beans ami lentils; 
in the ro<its and the juices of what .nre commonlv called veiretables. 
They exist, how«'ver, in all platits, without exception, and in every part 
of |iiants in larger or smaller quantity. 

•• When the newly expressetl juices of vegetables ate allowed to stattd, 
a separation takes place in a few minutes. A gelatinous precipitate, 
cfimmonly of a green tinge, is di»posite«l, atid this wlnii aclc<l <in by 
liquiiis, which remove the colnring inatter, le.-ives a irra\i>h white sul»- 
»tance, well known U) ilruggists as the «lepn>it fmm vegrinbi*' juices. This 
is one of the nitntgenized compi)uniIs which serves f<ir the nutrition of 
animals and has been tiaine<l viniKT.MU.i: kiiumnk. T1i4> juice of grapes 
is especially rich in this constituent, but it is tnost abumlant in theseeils 
of wheat, and <if thecerealia. It mav be (ibt:iiiied friim wheat IIuim' bv a 
mechanical operation, and in a state of tolerable purity; it is then called 
«*LrTEN, but the glutinous property belt m^s, not tii vi'i^dable fibrine, 
but to a foreign subAtatice, present iti small ipiantity, uhich is not found 
in the other cereal i a. 

*'The secon<l iiitroe<'niz<-d cotnpoutid retnains di>s(>lv4-d in the juico 
aAer the separation of the tibrine. It docs not scpaniie from the juice at 
the ordimiry temperature, but is in*«tanlly coagulated when the liipiid 
Containing it is heated to the boiliri<_: poiut. 

•* When the daritied juice of" nutritious ve^ctabh -, ^-iich as eaulitlower, 
afparngus mangel- win zel, or turnips i*^ made ti* ln-il, a co:iguIuni is 
fomie*], which it is absolutely iiiipos>ib]e to distinL;Mi>h Iroiu the sub- 
stance which separates a«» coaguluin, when the ««riiiMi of IiI.uhI or the 
white of an i'iiii^ <iiluted with water, are Ix-atnl i.) the boilin'^ point. 
Tbi» is VKiiKTAHLE AIJtl'MLN. It i^ t''>Ullil ill the LMiMtest abundance i:i 

certain seeils, in tints, ahmiipls aii^l ollici<, in \\i>:i-ii the >t..vv)i of thu 
graniinea* is replaced by oil. 

"The thinl nilrogeni/.cil constituent of tin- \« l'' table too.l ot aniniaN is 
TSGKTAJILE CASlklNK. It is ehletly luund in tiie >ecds uf pea>, beans, leU- 
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tils, and similar leguminous seeds. Like vegetable albumen, it is soluble 
in water, but differs from it in this, that its solution is not coagulated by 
heat. When the solution is heated or evaporated, a skin forms on its 
surface, and the addition of an acid causes a co.igulum, just as in animal 
milk. 

• 

"These three nitrogenized compounds, vegetable fibrino, albumen, and 
caseine, are the true nitroijenized constituents of the food of graminivo- 
rous animals ; all other nitrogenized compounds, occurring in plants, are 
either rejected by animals, as in the case of the characteristic princii)le 
of poisonous and medicinal plants, or else they occur in the food in such^ 
very small proportion, that they cannot possibly contribute to the in- 
crease of mass in the animal body. 

"How beautifully and admirably simple, with the aid of these discov- 
eries, appears the process of nutrition in animals, the formation of their 
organs, m which vitality chiefly resides ! Those vegetable principles, 
which in animals are used to form blood, contain the chief constituents 
of blood fibrine and albumen, ready formed, as far as regards their com- 
position. All plants, besides, contain a certain quantity of iron, which 
re-appears in the coloring matter of the blood. Vegetable fibrine and 
animal fibrine, vegetable albumen and animal albumen, hardly differ 
even in fonn; if these principles be wanting in the food, the nutrition 
of the animal is arrested; and when they are present, the graminivorous 
animal obtains in its food the very same principles on the presence of 
which the nutrition of the carnivora entirely depends. 

"Vegetables produce in their organism the blood of all animals, for 
the carnivora, in consuming the blood and flesh of the graminivora, con- 
sume, strictly s]:)eaking, only the vegetable principles which have served 
for the nutrition of the latter. Vegetable fibrine and albumen take the 
same form in the stomach of the graminivorous animal as animal fibrine 
and albumen do in that of the carnivorous animal.'' 

58. — Facts, and the Experiences of the Author and 

OTHERS. 

The Author's dietetic experience deserves insertion, partly as a 
guide, but perhaps equally as a beacon. In March, 1835, on his 
first opening in New York, Mrs. Nicholson, of vegetarian board- 
ing-house notoriety, called for a phrenological consultation, and 
indoctrinated him with her anti-flesh eating ideas; which ho 
adopted practically. The eflfect of bathing and no meat acted 
like magic in improving his health. He was never as well before, 
and but once since. Before, ho was unmistakably in a consump- 
tive decline, which must soon have terminated fatally, but for 
this timely rescue. After two or three years he began gradually 
to decline again, yet lived a rigid vegetarian for over twelve 
years, when he was persuaded again to try a little meat; yet for 
about eight years more he ate but very little meat. About 1855 
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he returned to an ordinary mixed diet with a most decided iin- . 
provement in his health, and still continues to eat al)uut as much 
meat as others usually cat. 

lie has meanwhile noted the efl*eets of abstinence from meat 
on others, and como to these conclusions : — 

1. That abstaining from meat, when one has been accustomed 
to it, will sometimes have a beneficial elfect almost magical, but 
that after months or years of Huch abstinence, a rf^iftrn to a mixed 
diet will again also re-improve the health; on the principle that 
horses, kept on oats, when turned out to grass, at first often grow 
poor and weak, but, on returning to oats, are decidedly better than 
if they had been kei)t on them all the time. 

2. That all eat by far too much meat, else, a])staining from it 
would injure, not benefit. 

3. That those who abstain from meat often fail to supply its 
place, and thus sufier. Certain it is, that as a general thing, 
Tegetarians become extremely irritable, and often die suddcnily. 
Where is Graham? Dead long ago, though just before his death, 
at fifty-six, he was as sprightly as a boy. And a iiost-niortnm ex- 
amination showed that no vital organ was diseased. Shiuuc, that 
he should mortify his disciples and nullify his dovtiine I»y his owu 
premature death. He was alwavs one of the nio>t irra>ci))Ie and 
pugnacious of men, and forever at war with everybody, fri<'nds 
aud foes equally. lie alienated every one of his adniirrrs ; t^M 
evcrylH>dy how cordially he hated his wife, and she him ; and <lied 
one of the bitterest of misanthropists possii)le. Kea<Iers eurious 
on this point will find its (iroofs in two of his poems, publi>hi'il 
io a Nurthampton paper about four months before he died ; which 
eTinced a gluom, misanthropy, melancholy, morbidity, and eon- 
Bef|iiently mental agony, rarely ever expre>sed to a like extent. 
Whv? Because his svstein lach'tl and intenselv rrwal st»nie 
dietetic aliment his food had failed to su[)ply ; on the principle 
that a cniving child is always intolerably cro^s. If his anti-fl«'sh 
diet \\as as beneficial as he deelareil, why should he both become 
to bitter with spleen, and then die in hi-^ prim«»? Why did he not 
live to be ninety, and live and die sen'iie, genial, and jubilant? 

.Where are his disciples? Nearly all are dea<l, or baeksliddiii. 
Drs. Shew, Burdeil, and ollirrs who lived out his dtK-trine^, died 
vouDsrer than their leader, aud ju^t when thev became fully mu- 
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tured, and prepared for work. Let their early death be the com- 
mentary on their doctrines. 

Dk. Trall, about the only public living advocate of this 
doctrine, is reputed, with what truth deponent saith not, to be 
extremely nervous and impatient, if not imtable. Let his per- 
sonal acquaintances attest. And vegetarians generally, judging 
from long obsei'vation, arc a dyspeptic, moody, crotchety, dis- 
satisfied set ; at least neither genial nor companionable. Facts 
do not favor their doctrines. 

Per contra, the Bible Christians in Philadelphia, many of whom 
have tasted no meat for two, three, and four generations, are so 
remarkably good, devout, and pleasant, that a given amount of 
Destructiveness and Combativcness in them sufficient to render 
meat-eaters violent tempered, only makes them forcible, yet 
amiable. 

"But you contradict yourself. You argue one way theoretically, 
and the opposite practically. Thirty years ago you gave out in your 
lectures and writings, that you were a thorough vegetarian, but now 
*back down ' on yourself and disciples. Be consistent, at least with 
youTBdf^ by sticking to your old landmarks.'' 

Truth is infinitely above persons. The Author has rather 
added to former views than changed them ; but wrote then, writes 
now, from conviction. Let his right hand perish sooner than 
knowingly mislead mankind. Public men little realize what mo- 
mentous responsibilities inhere in leadership. They should first 
make very sure that they are rights and then swear eternal fealty 
to truth. Let O. S. Fowler perish, if needs be, but let eternal 
truth prevail ; as prevail it surely will. To see and frankly admit 
an error, is noble ; to knowingly propagate one, accursed. 

59. — Summary of this FLESH-EATma Argument. 

Previous reasonings seemingly contradict each other, while 
truth is always self-consistent. Yet they are reconcilable thus — 
<ind to these conclusions all of the Author's experiments and 
observations have brought him : — 

1st. That as the same person requires diflferent kinds of food 
at different periods of life — milk during infancy, more and 
stronger food during growth, the heartiest during middle lifd, 
but those less rich as life declines ; so that the race was originally 
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adapted to cat sonio meat tliroughout all its history ; enough, 
though only enough, to use up Avhat ti.sh, flesh, fowl, eggs, milk, 
hutter, cheese, &c., can bo produced without curtailing the full- 
est supply of grains, vegetables, and fruit; yet most during its 
early meridian, while clearing ofl\ draining and subduing the 
earth, and fitting it up for the future. Thus men must eat meat 
as long as they need to go to war; and they require war till all 
wrongs are righted and evils obviated, unless all concerned agree 
to submit to arbitration. Men need meat as long as they have nnich 
rough hard work to do, which will be some time yet; and while 
they require self-protection, which will be till all concede all nat- 
ural rights to all ; which will not be in our day. Yet the great 
body of human food should be mainly vegetable, with the less 
meat as man advances. Hence the structure of his teeth is 
mainly graminivorous, yet they allow of his eating cooU^mI meats, 
but do not fit him to seize, tear, and swallow living aniinals.'*^ 

2d. That at all times he is adapted to eat much less meat than 
be uow eats, and much more in winter than in sunnner ; and v(*ry 
little if any in the tropics, but to subsist mainly on those juicy 
fruits which resupply the perspiration incident to high tempera- 
tures; while those of high latitudes should eat incut and fat, the 
growth of which fall promotes. Siberians and Kamtchatkans 
would find it ditiicult to obtain from vegetables all the carbon they 
need. 

3d. That those who would nurture their moral natures and 
subdue their animal, should forego meat ; while all should partake 
the moi*e of fruits and vegetables the warmer the weather. 

4th. That those whose btc»machs are sour, that is, who are 
troubled with wind, should not eat meat, because its fermenta- 
tion, or, in plain terms, its roUinfj in the istomach, and the dis- 
tribution of this putrid mass throuirhout the whole svstem. is 
really horrible, ana much worse than that of vi'getabk's. The 
stench of decaving meat out of the svstem is awful ; then how 
much worse within it? No more moat nor (»f anvthinir else 
should ever be eaten than can be iliLrc>tcd before it ferments ; vet 
Bourin!? vegetables are not as bad in the svstem as decavinu meal. 

5th. l IXALLV, when the appi'tite is normal, and the ta:?te well 
disciplined,'''^ natural relish ^ in all persons, at all times, and dur- 
ing all ages, will render an infallible verdict as to whether, aud 
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what kinds of meats, vegetables and fruits, are for the time being 
best for each. 

Some kinds of meat are better than others. Beef and mutton 
are much better than pork, ham, and bacon, at least in warm 
climates. Yet in Texas, where beef is so plenty and pork so 
scarce, all who can afford it eat " hog and hominy." Negroes 
there will not work on beef; while "up north" none will eat pork 
who can afford beef and mutton. 

"PoKK AND beans" is a favorite dish everywhere, and very 
hearty. Lumbermen live almost wholly on it, with hot sale- 
ratus bread, and strong coffee ; yet their hardy habits, exercise iu 
the cold, &c., would make even invalids healthy. The Chinese 
live and work very hard mahily on pork and rice, probably for the 
same reason that Southerners like hog and hominy, namely, be- 
cause the hominy furnishes muscle and organic materials, while 
the pork furnishes carbon to heat up. 

Buffalo meat should give strength, but has an unpleasant 
flavor. 

Goats, deer, and all kinds of game, are better than veal^ which 
is yet immature. 

Section III. 

THE preparation of FOOD BY COOKING, ETC. 

GO. — Desiccation absolutely necessary. 

Atoms, the minutest possible, constitute all food. These par- 
ticles often grow together very firmly, as in grain, which is hard 
when dry, and dry so as to "keep" during transportation and 
use. How could they possibly entei* into the organic composi- 
tion until they are separated? True, the stomach can accomplish 
this, but has quite enough to do without. Obviously this should 
be done as much as i)ossible beforehand. &Ien have adopted 
grinding and cooking to effect this desiccation. Seeds swallowed 
whole often pass clear through the alimentary canal and are 
voided intact, thus yielding none of their nutrition. Hence 
grinding and cooking a given amount of grain makes it go fuilher 
in feeding and fattening animals than if eaten whole. In fact, 
one end of mastication is this disintegration, which grinding and 
cooking greatly aid. Throughout all ages, nations, and fami- 
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lies, mnnkind have adopted both the grinding of grains into flour 
and the cooking of their food, before eating it ; obviously iu order 
to disintegrate it. 

Some let meat bang as long as it will hang without falling ; that 
is, till its particles have been loosened from each other by incipi- 
ent decay. 

Pulpy food, like most fruits, do not need cooking, unless they 
are so sour as to require to be sweetened, like cranberries, or else 
mixed with other food, as in making pies, dumplings, puddings, 
&c. Good fruit is injured in flavor and quality by being cooked ; 
yet tough fruits, like some leathery kinds of apples, are improved 
by baking. Tomatoes are better raw than cooked, while cooking 
potatoes right makes them so mealy that the gastric juice can 
penetrate among and attack all the particles at once. 

61. — FlX)UR AND BUEAD, TIIEIU MaTEKIALS, AIaNUFACTURE, &0. 

Bread is the veritable ^ staff <»f life.'' From time immemorial, 
and throughout all nations and tribes, except the most degraded 
savages, some kind of bread has been the stai)le article of human 
Hic't, aud will doubtless so continue while men eat; and therefore 
deserves primary consideration, especially since its chief materi- 
als arc incorporated into most other kinds of food. Other edibles 
niu}' be generally introduced, as potatoes have lately been, yet 
never to take the place of *' Hour victuals/' but only to accompany 
them. With many kinds of food we (h) not eat meat, yet we eat 
bread with all kinds, and more bread usuallv than anvthin<; else. 

Grain — wheat, rye, oats, barley, vScc, crushed and ground into 
flour — constitutes the chief ingredient of bread. It consists 
simply of seeds, and all seeds contain nourishment, in order to 
feed the sprouting chit, till it can put forth its roots and draw sus- 
tenance from the earth. It is this nutritious principle, stored up 
for the puri>oso of nourishing the plant in its embryo, which sus- 
tains human and animal life ; and the probable reason why the 
flour of grain forms the best speeies of nourishment for man is, 
that it is so highly organized, and so condensed. It can also 1>o 
ground fine, and by proper management, preserved for years. 

Chemically analy/.ed, wheat, the be>t of the entire ceri'al fam- 
ilv« contains about four lit'ths (»f nutritious substances; rve, bar- 
ley, aud oats, about tbc same ; riec uiuc tcutbs, uud ludiun com 

20 
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about seven teuths, while meat contains only about five and a 
half tenths. 

We make flour, both fine and coarse, bolted and unbolted, into 
various forms of food, both with shortening and without, with 
and without sweetening, with various kinds single and mixed, as 
all wheat, all rye, all Indian, all barley, all oatmeal, all rice, or 
part wheat and part Indian, or **rye-aud-Iudian," or " wheat-and- 
rye." We also boil each of these kinds of flour into puddings, 
the main ingredients and dietetic uses of which are the same as 
bread ; or sweeten, shorten, and fry in fat, making doughnuts ; 
or shorten and add fruit, as in the manufacture of apple fritters, 
and also of pies of all kinds, pot and meat pics included ; or thick- 
ened into soups of all kinds, or made into ** dressings ; " and thus 
work them into nearly all the food eaten. Even meat eaters live 
mainly upon them, and so do many species of animals. Undoubt- 
edly after ages will discover and perfect many other kinds of grain 
now growing wild in our swamps, mountains, and forests, as a 
recent one has Indian corn, but cereal grains will always be a 
staple article of food. 

Flour, being thus promotive of life and all its ends, it^ prepj^ra-* 
tion, in the best and most nutritious form, is commensurately 
important. Two egregious errors are usually committed in 
grinding. The weight of the upper stone, and the rapidity of 
its motion, usually both grinds it so fine, and heats it so hot, as to 
more or less "kill "its life, and impair its nutritive properties. 
Coarse ground corn meal is much sweeter than fine ground — 
proof enough that fine grinding injures. 

Grain is ground thus fine that it may be bolted the more close- 
ly, so as to make the whiter bread. Shall looks be allowed to 
impair quality? A good portion of the bran left in, greatly im- 
proves its nutritive capability ; else Nature would have allowed its 
separation from the flour without grinding. Its presence also 
greatly promotes that intestinal action so essential to digestion.^^ 
Its absence facilitates that torpor of the bowels and consequent 
constipation, which paves the way for those stomachic complaints 
to be ^discussed hereafter.^^ Fine flour given to hens, cattle, 
horses, and all other animals, will soon disorder them eflectually, 
and breed disease ; and unless man were stronger constitutioned 
than they^ it would break down and bury all who use it. Indeed, 
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it is now effectually consuming its consumers by hundreds of 
thousands ; not suddenly, but gradually, by impairing digestion, 
and thus inducing other diseases to which their death is ascribed. 
Those who eat coarse and unbolted flour bread, thereby obviate 
half their sickness, by keeping the intestinal canal open, and thus 
carrj'iug off those causes of disease which fine flour bread, by in- 
ducing constipation, retains in the system to engender sickness. 
Nothing but dire necessity should induce one to live habitually 
on fine flour bread. It immediately causes intestinal sluggishness, 
stomachic disorder, and dyspeptic troubles. 

Brown bread also tastes better than white superfine, as all who 
make trial can perceive. This is another conclusive proof of its 
superiority.^ New England's ancestry ate coarse bread, made of 
rye and Indian, and lived longer, besides enjoying far better 
health, than their fine-flour-fcd descendants have any prospect of 
living ; and Scotch oat-cake and porridge eaters rarely know how 
dyspepsia feels till tliey exchange them for " killed " flour bread. 
Dyspeptics also find coarse bread indispensable ; and what is thus 
necessary to weak stomachs would of course go far towards keep- 
ing strong ones strong. Even sailors cannot live on tine flour 
bread ; much less can the sedentary classes. 

The nutriment of tine flour bread is also too condensed. Sugar 
is highly nutritious, yet eaten alone soon disorders digestion ; 
because there is too much of it in too small a compass. A duo 
amount of bulk is as essential to perfect digestion as the nutrition 
itself. The bran helps to " till ui>," and, besides restraining over- 
eating, gently irritates the intestinal coating, and provokes action. 
Lovers of tine flour are quite welcome to insipid and half "killed" 
white bread ; yet only partial starvation should induce one to 
partake of it more than a few meals at a time. Those whoso 
bowels are too tender and aperient, that is, who are inclined to 
diarrhoea, may eat fine flour bread ; but twenty-five years henco 
very few will be ignorant or foolish enough to eat white bread. 

62. — Leavexed and unleavened Bdead. 

To RAISE the bread is the next process in its preparation. This 
consists in causing fermentation, by which a gas is generated 
which insinuates itself throughout the doughy mass, and thus 
raises it, or readers it porous. 
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This portion of the bread-making process is also greatly over- 
done. Fermentation is the first stage of decay. It creates the 
gas by souring the dough. To raise dough without proportionally 
souring it, is not possible ; because, from the souring alone is this 
raising gas derived, though habit prevents our tasting it. But 
let it stand a little too long, and it tastes very sour. Or eat un- 
leavened bread a few months, long enough for your vitiated taste 
to become normalized, and it will utterly loathe and reject the 
best of yeast bread. 

Unleavened bread will also keep twice or thrice as long as 
what is raised. Of this, ship bread, Boston crackers, and wa- 
fers, are examples. This leavening is incipient decomposition, 
and from the gas evolved during the baking, alcohol in large 
quantities can be manufactured; and alcohol is the child of de- 
composition or rottenness. Yeast is obtained by excessive fer- 
mentation ; and the world over the fermenting process is the de- 
caying process. This incipient decomposition is introduced by 
the yeast into the dough, and of course impairs its virtue. Hence, 
excessive fermentation is highly injurious. 

Bakers' bread is fermented almost to death in order to makep 
the greatest possible loaf out of the least flour. People love to 
be gulled. If two loaves, both containing the same quantity and 
quality of flour, but the one j^ufied up by excessive fermentation, 
while the other is not thus injured, though abundantly light for 
utility, were proflercd for selection, nearly all would prefer the 
hollow bulk, though they knew it to be inferior to the smaller, 
though better loaf. This tempts bakers to contrive all sorts of 
devices to swell their loaves ; and, to neutralize the souring, they 
put in alum to absorb more water, so as to weigh more, along with 
ammonia and other things, which leave the bread vitiated by dele- 
terious compounds. Eating bakers' bread is better than actual 
starvation, yet nothing but dire necessity should induce one to 
live habitually upon it. 

Sour milk and saleratus bread is less objectionable, bccAUso 
the gas which raises it is created, not by decomposition, but by 
the chemical combination of the acid of the sour milk with the 
alkali of the saleratus, and raised too quickly to allow the dough 
to sour, and hence preferable to bread raised with turnpike, 
yeast, and the like. ''Milk emptyings" bread, besides being 
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"whiter and sweeter than that made with other emptyings, becomes 
light before it sours much, and m universally used throughout 
the West. 

Let bread be made, then, of coarser flour, unbolted, or bolted 
but little ; be raised with salerutus or milk emptyings, and not 
unduly bloated up ; be thoroughly baked — and its crust is its 
best portion — and never eaten warm ; for then mastication rolls 
it up into firm masses which the gastric juice penetrates with dilflS- 
culty ; and then be eaten more abundantly than any other article 
of diet. 

Unleavened bread, is, however, imnicasui;ably preferable to 
leavened. All raised breads, milk emptyings rising included, 
are soured in and by the act ami fact of being raised, and, 
deposited in the stomach inesoured, of course turn the rest of 
the contents of the stomach sour much sooner than unleavened 
bread. Nature keeps the stomach very warm. This fermented 
bread is what causes most of this modern dyspepsia, on the prin- 
ciple that putting sour milk in with sweet, turns the ichole mass 
Bour sooner than putting in sweet. 

The BEST RECIPE for makiug bread, is : Take >vhat flour. 
18 required for a meal ; add a little salt, though the less the 
better, for salt is very irritating ; superadd barely water enough 
to make a thinish batter, only a little thicker than for ordinary 
griddle cakes ; beat and work it, the more the better ; have your 
oven and pan sissinfj hot ; make a thin loaf, only about a quarter 
of an inch thick ; and when put into the oven, its strong heat 
will instantly strike a slea/n-li^/hi crust over bottom, top, and 
bides, and then turn the water in the dough into steam, which 
this crust retains^ and which pufl*s up all parts of the dough, and 
lightens the bread. A thick loaf would press out this steam, and 
leave the bread heavy ; whereas, the crust of a thin loaf confines it 
"where it is generated, namely, throughout every part of the dough, 
and thus leavens the entire mass. 

This bread will lie on even a sour stomach till Nature can 
digest it, instead of passing ofl* by fermentation. Crumb it into 
one tumbler of warm water, and leavened bread into another, and 
keep both equally warm, and two batches of the leavened bread 
will ferment to one of the unleavened. 

Baking iuons, in pairs, with cups in the lower one, opposite 
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to like cups in the upper, the lower cups filled with dough, the 
upper put on, both pre-heated', and the steam will puff up the 
dough sufficiently to fill both hiijyes. This is better than a pan. 

A month's or year's supply cah thus be baked at once, but must 
be baked hard, like ship-bread, and ground in your coffee-mill, or 
softened by hot water, as wanted for use, or eaten crisp. Bakers 
should prepare flour this way, instead of by fermentation. It can 
thus be transported like ship-bread. 

Aerated, or patent bread, is every way better than fermented, 
and made upon a right principle^ yet not always made just right. 
As a general thing, it merits commendation and use. 

Flannel cakes, buckwheat cakes, and all cakes raised with 
yeast, or fermented, are liable to the same objection just urged 
against leavened bread, yet are usually worse, because still more 
sour. 

" Hot saleratus biscuits " are about as bad as fermented bread ; 
because potash, in all its compounds, whenever it gets access to 
flesh, eats and keeps on eating, without diminution ; and most 
persons have some crack somewhere in their alimentary canal into 
,which this saleratus will work, and eat on to their perpetual in- 
jury. Hence it aggravates bronchial difficulties, and provokes a 
hacking cough. It also wads up, while being eaten, into doughy 
masses, which sour before they can be digested from their outside. 

EiCE contains a greater proportion of nourishment than any 
other article of diet, and the virtue of oatmeal is attested by the 
powerful frames and strong constitutions of the Highland Picts. 
Fortunately it is coming into general use, and all should promote 
its introduction. As a diet for children, when eaten >vith milk, 
it probably htfe no superior, if equal. 

Rye is not generally appreciated. Unbolted rye flour, made 
into hasty-pudding, is one of the most easily digested things 
which dyspeptics can eat. It is also cxcecdiugly ]3alat2ible. Eye 
bread is nutritious, aperient, and, but for its color, would un- 
doubtedly rival wheat. Try it as a change. 

Barley bread was once a staple article of diet. May it again 
become a general favorite. The distillery should no longer be 
allowed to consume so w^holesome, palatable, and excellent an 
article of food. 
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63. — Pastry, Eggs, and Spices. 

m 

Cakes and pies are rarely eaten as food, but usually as a relish 
merely. They are generally deemed unwholesome, and justly so, 
because composed of flour and grease, or shortening sweetened — 
a compound exceedingly diflScult of digestion. Flour sweetened 
is all right ; but when shortened as well as sweetened, the stomach 
dissolves it with difficulty ; and hence the unsuitablencss of cake 
for children. * 

Bakeiis' cake is still more injurious. Quantities of ammonia, 
of which hartshorn is made, are put in to render it light ; and to 
all this is added colored coatings, composed of poisonous ingredi- 
ents. Domestic cake is bad enough, but bakers' is utterly unfit 
even for adult stomachs, much more for juvenile. 

If any doubts remain of the unwholcsomcness c^'en of domestic 
cake, the following receipts must effectually obviate them : — 

Pound Cake. — ^^A pound each of butter, sugar, and flour, 
and ten eggs." As ten eggs weigh a pound, of course half the 
cake is butter and eggs, and only one quarter flour, and that com- 
pletely saturated with sweet, grease, and eggs, baked an hour. 
Now we know that eggs cook abundantly in three minutes, and 
become extremely tough and hard in .six ; and since hard-cooked 
eggs arc universally conceded to be difficult of digestion, what 
must they be after being baked an hour, and in fat and flour? 

Sfoxge cake consists of only one fifth flour, two lifths eggs, 
baked to a crisp, and the balance sugar. Shrewsbury cake con- 
tains one third flour, above one third butter and eggs, and the 
balance brandy, sugar, and nutmeg. Jumbles are coniposed of 
alxiut one third flour^ one quarter sugar, and above one third of 
eggs, milk, and butter. Soft cakes contain nearly half melted 
butter. Butter and eggs make up above half of a cake called 
"wonders;" and wondrously unhealthy it must l>e. Above half 
of even plain gingerbread consists of cream, butter, molasses, and 
ginger. Of composition cake, only one fourth is flour, and nearly 
thrt»e fourths eggs, butter, cream, and brandy ; a full quarter 
beinu melted cream and butter. Since melted butter, fat, and 
cream compose jibout half of most 'of our cakes, while about one 
quarter consists of eggs b:iked nearly or quite an hour, is not 
cake, of necessity, most unwholesome? Add to all this, that 
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nearly a fifth'of the frosting of bakers' cake is composed of oxides 
of lead, to impart color ; v/ho that eats cake but must thereby 
impair the stomach, engendor disease, and hasten death? Our 
ancestors ate little cake, yet their descendants think they cannot 
live without it; and a mistak^^n kindness feeds it to children as 
freely as if it were the staff of life, and aggravates the evil by 
feeding it beitceen meals. 

Pies may be rendered wholesome or unwholesome, at the option 
'of the maker. The union, however intimate, of bread and fruit, 
forms the best diet in the world ; you may live wholly on it. An 
excellent crust can be made of flour, potatoes, and milk, or water, 
without shortening. Yet all pies should be eaten, not after a full 
meal, but as a jpart of it — and as the Jirst part rather than the 
last ; because we eat them mainly as a relish ; and all know how 
much keener the appetite is at the beginnging than close of the 
meal. If cakes must be eaten, let them be eaten when the Chi- 
nese eat their relishes — first, not last; and at breakfast instead 
of supper. 

Egos, properly cooked, are undoubtedly as wholesome and 
nutritious as palatable.^ They contain quantities of carbon, and 
also gluten, fibrin, and the very compounds required by the animal 
economy, and are especially good for children. Yet very much 
depends on the mode of cooking them. Fried in grease, as '"ham 
and eggs," or ''pork and eggs," they are hard of digestion, as well on 
account of being generally over-done, as saturated with melted 
grease. Poached eggs are liable to a similar objection. But soft- 
boiled eggs, eaten with bread or other substantial food, are as useful 
as delicious. Use little butter or salt, because a little practice will 
render eggs better alone than seasoned. . Butter, salt, pepper, 
everything mixed with them, takes from, or obscures the taste in 
eggs ; yet it is this taste which makes us relish them. 

Spices and condiments are injurious. Their very nature is 
irritating, heating, and feverish. Like alcoholic liquora, they 
stimulate temporarily only to debilitate ultimately. They impart 
n ) inherent, protracted vigor to the system, but only goad, lash 
np, and then prostrate. Especially do they irritate the stomach, 
besides blunting the taste, disordering the appetite, benumbing 
the nerves they touch, and of course deteriorating natural rel- 
ish.*^ They induce us to eat too much, because we eat, and keep 
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eating ; vainly attempting to make up in qua^itity that gustatory 
pleasure lost by this blunting. They also weaken the salivary 
glands. Mustard, peppers, cloves, ginger, eiitnamon, and the like, 
deteriorate relish and promote dyspepsia ; except that red pepper, 
in some states of the stomach, provokes its ;iction without ex- 
haustion, and benefits. 

ViNEGAB, pickles, &c., are undoubtedly beneficial, their acid 
being just what the stomach needs ; yet chow-chow gives dys- 
peptics more trouble than anything else they eat. Still, in these 
and all like cases normal appetite is an infallible guide.^ 

Finally, let the principle, that whatever detracts from or ob- 
scures the natural taste of food, thereby impairs the luxury of 
eating, be always borne in mind and put in practice. The de- 
liciousness is in ihe/oodj not the spices ; in the bread, not butter, 
or gi'uvy, or sauce, or other things often eaten with it as relishes. 
When we cannot enjoy simple food simply prepared, we cannot 
enjoy it with all the ''seasoning," improperly so called, with 
which it can be cooked or eaten. Whatever is tit for food. Nature 
has already seasoned for us infinitely better than art can season 
it." And since condiments both obscure Nature's rich flavors, 
and also blunt our powers of perceiving them, to say nothing of 
their deleterious consequences, practical wisdiim dictates that food 
should be eaten with as few spices and relishes as possible. Yet 
modern cookery is all seasoning, a total i)erversion of Nature's 
dietetic simplicity. 

Confectionery is so closely allied to pastry as to deserve a 
passing remark. Ice creams are not objectionable, except when 
the stomach is overheated. Their being froKen is their greatest 
objection. They may be eaten at, or right after meals, with com- 
parative impunity, provided they are allowed to melt first, or else 
are cate%re/-y slowlf/^ so that tlu»y warm /n (he mouth. But candies 
in all their forms are very detrimental, because so very rich ; l>c- 
cause colored with poisonous ingredients; because usually eaten 
iHJtween meals or late at night ; and especially because they per- 
vert the relish, so that natural food tastes insipid, and rich food 
is sought to fill the vacuum they create. They are exceedingly 
liable to sour on the stomach, which they always overload, and 
thus stupefy the brain, breed worms, and incite disease. Children 
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especially should never be indulged in them. They also soon ruin 
the teeth. This is a sure sign that they first impair the stomach. 

. 64. — Fruit. 

Good fruit is one of the most delicious articles man can eat. 
Of this ail aie practical witnesses. Its lusciousuess warrants 
their utility, to which it is proportionate. Honey and sugar are 
most delicious at first, but soon cloy, because their nutrition is so 
highly concentrated. Not so with good fruit. Let a person mod- 
enitely hungry, sit down to a plate of honey, or butter, or sugar, 
and he loses his relish before he has t^iken a tithe of the real 
gustatory pleasure he can take in as many fii*st-rate peaches, or 
pears, or apricots, or nectarines, or even apples or berries, as his 
stomach will bear. Than delicious fruit, what greater dainty can 
be served up to man throughout Nature's ceaseless round of boun- 
ties? For what other luxury will man jjay as high a price? Ver- 
galoo pears often command one dollar per dozen. Fifty cents 
apiece are often given for a peach or pear, more than treble the 
cost of ice cream, than which they are certainly more delicious. 
Yet there ai*e still better fruits than these. All love good fruit. 
See how fruit-crazy all children are, and what enormous quantities 
of pears, peaches, strawberries, apples, &c., are annually con- 
sumed in our cities. 

Now, since that is best which tastes best,^ and since fruit 
relishes better than anything eaten, therefore it is the most whole- 
some. It prevents or removes constipation, and often acts like 
a charm upon both the body itnd mind. Different constitutions 
require different kinds, yet ripe fruits of the right kind, are better 
even in sickness than medicine ; and, eaten with good bread, 
nothing is equally palatable or wholesome. They rarely cloy the 
appetite or clog the stomach, but tend to keep the bowels open, 
head clear, passions cool, and the entire man healthy and happy. 
Just try this experiment. Sit down to a breakfast of first-rate 
fruit and unleavened bread, and say if it is not the best breakfast 
3'ou can have. Than peaches cut up and sweetened at supper, 
what is more delicious? Or than strawberries and cream with 
bread? Of choice pears this is still more true. Berries with 
bread and milk are good eating. When none of these can be 
obtained, good apples, baked or raw, relish well. 
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Nature provides a peri^etual round of fruit. Apples keep the 
entire year, and pears of the very best varieties are kept till the 
appearance of strawberries the next year. A friend of the Author 
bad Coe's golden drop plums the first of June, which he had kept 
perfectly sound all winter, and the frost damson keeps till No- 
veml)cr; while the amber priraordium ripens early in July. 
Many other kinds ripen along through the winter and spring. 
Pears and plums can be kept the year, round as easily as apples ; 
and summer fruits, by canning, can be kci)t perfectly fresh for a 
ye.*ir. And by the use of hot-houses, fruit can be picked from 
the trees in winter or spring. We can also preserve them or 
make them into jellies. Yet this process, besides deteriorating 
from their flavor, impairs their digestibility. Preserves are too 
rich. Their nutrition is too much concentrated. Yet the virtue 
of the juic6 can be extracted and then dried, so as to preserve its 
original flavor and dietetic utility. Or most kinds of fruit can bo 
dried, and thus kept, though this process dries out much of its 
goodness as well as sweetness. Dried fruit, stewed, is far better 
than none. 

Stewed apples sweetened, make an excellent relish with bread ; 
yet ai>plesauce should be made every few days, instead of being 
made so rich as to keep all winter. liut, niter all, nothing equals 
simple bread and choice fruit, if peoi)le only knew it, both for 
health and luxury. 

In genenil, good fruit loses much of its flavor and virtue by 
being cooked. Poor fruit may be in)provcd by being cooked and 
sweetened ; but first-rate fruit and bread ought to be good enough 
for a prince, and is in fact the bc^t pie, and cake, and dessert, Id 
the world. 

GuEEN fruit, however, is most pernicious. None realize how 
many lose their lives directly or indirectly thereby. Where it 
does not kill immediately, it often deranges the stomach, breeds 
"Worms, and induces other diseases, which, sooner or later, com- 
plete the work of death it begins. Adults are really culpable 
for eating fruit Iwfore it is fully ripe. No children would ever 
eat it if supplied freely with ripe. Parents should see to it that 
their children have good ripe fruit as much as bread. 

Most city fruits, especially i>eaches, are picked green, before they 
get their flavor, so that they may keep the longer. Those who 
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would have good fruit, must raise aud pick it from their oivn 
vines and trees. 

Foreign fruits are good, but indigenous are better. Nature 
adapts the products of every clime to its dietetic requisitions ; 
and hence has made those fruits to flourish best in every clime 
which its inhabitants require. Yet imported fruits augment 
variety, and those which will keep well may bo eaten freely with 
profit. Of these,, oranges, lemons, pine-apples, bananas, and 
nuts are as healthy as delicious, yet are picked too green. 

Pears contain iron, which has been shown to be. one of the 
most important agencies for carrying forward the life process.^ 
The most delicious of them, as the Seckle, Rostizer, Beurre 
Bosc, Beurre de*Anjou, and others, are among the most delicious 
morsels with which man can regale his appetite. They are thus 
luxurious because they are proportionably beneficial.^ So raise 
and eat them in abundance. And they ripen off the tree. 

Grapes probably stand at the head of all fruits. The ancients 
celebrated their first rii>eniug annually by their most hilarious 
feasts, and worshipped Baivhus because he worshipped wine. 
They at first used grape juice just pressed, but found that what 
was left over, and fermented, also relished, and made wine of it ; 
the consumption of which has descended to us, and extended to 
most civilized countries and peoples. 

Grapes thin the blood, and also enrich it, thus doubly improv- 
ing it ; and can be so eaten as to produce almost any physiological 
effect desired. Eaten with the skins, they relieve constipation, 
and promote evacuation, while rejecting the skins, after chewing 
them well, so as to extract the part immediately under the skin, 
causes astringeucy. 

Fevers are mitigated, and often broken up, by their use. The 
grape cure restores chronic invalids, whom other cures fail to ben- 
efit. In their season, which can be made to last the year round, 
they should constitute an important part of human diet. « 

The Walter grape, originated and propagated by A. J. Cay- 
wood, of Poughkeepsie, N. Y., is said to dry on the stem^ that is, 
make raisins, by which they could be had everywhere, year in 
and year out, if extensively cultivated ; to grow farther noilh^and 
south, and on a greater variety of soils, than any other kind, 
besides ripening eai-lier, keeping longer, growing better, and be- 
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ing more prolific and luscious. It is a seedling of the Diana and 
Delaware, and is the ne plus ultra of all the modern varieties, 
besides being a first best wine grape. Rogers's hybrids are well 
worth a trial. 

The whole of the grape was undoubtedly made to be eaten, as 
a general thing, and its parts only when special physiological re- 
sults are required. When the Deity created it, ho compounded 
all its ingredients with a view to their highest combined utility. 

65. — Sweets, Milk, Butter, Cheese, &c. 

Sweets are as healthy as palatable.^ They contain starch and 
carbon in great abundance*, which are two of the principal ingre- 
dients required in the nutritive process. Yet they should be com- 
mingled with food just as Nature has mixed them with all kinds 
of edibles. Sugar is extracted from sorghum, the cane, licet, and 
maple, and even from cornstalks, and can be made out of almost 
anything which will serve for food. It should therefore l)c duly 
diluted, and then rarely cloys, but greatly enhances the palutable- 
ness of almost everything eaten, especially of "flour victuals." 
Sweet apples and fruit are much more nutritious than sour, and 
greatly facilitate the fattening of stock. 

Molasses is good, bec;iuse, besides yielding a great amount of 
nourishment, it stimulates the intestinal canal, and thus helps to 
eyacuato obstructions and waste matter. Katen with Indian meal 
made into puddings or cakes, it becomes highly aperient, and thus 
carries off causes of disease. Let*childreii be served with it at 
least once or twice a week, nor should adults eschew it. Hut that 
made every few days directly from good sugjir, ej*i)ecially loaf, by 
adding water and boiling, is very much better than that mado 
down South, and exposed, during transportation, to the hot sun, 
till it ferments or sours, when it has a like eflect with fermented 
bread.® 

Those who eat sweets while making sugar, and even stock 
included, are said to thrive remarkably well. 

Honey is also most delicious, and, duly mixed with other things, 
may l>e eaten with profit, especially in winter, but not in summer ; 
because it is highly charged with carbon, little of which is re4|uired 
in summer, but much in winter. Indeed, sweets generally bhould 
be eaten more sparingly in warm weather and climates than in 
cold. 
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Yet, when honey and other sweets sour on the stomach, they 
should rarely be eaten. 

Milk is highly nutritious. It contains casseine, and this fibrine 
and albumen, in a highly soluble state, so that they can be easily 
carried to all portions of the system, and also nitrogen, a super- 
abundance of which, so that it can be deposited and remain, is 
essential to growth. A milk diet is therefore peculiarly adapted 
to promote the growth of children and youth ; and the fact that 
Nature has ordained it as the natural food of infants, is no mean 
guaranty of its utility. Its promotion of the growth of all young 
still further recommends it. 

Milk also promotes sleep, and hence is the better for supper, 
especially that of children, and probably for the wakeful. Sour 
milk and buttermilk, sweetened, are probably both nutritious and 
healthy — more so than sweet milk, because milk must be curdled 
before it can bo digested. The author attributes his recovery from 
a consumptive attack to the use of buttermilk, and relishes sour 
milk sweetened much better than sweet. The Germans strain all 
their sweet milk into sour, and thus curdle it. Some cannot eat 
milk unless it is previously curdled. Curdled by adding sweet 
cider, it becomes delicious and wholesome. 

Butter, made from the oily properties of milk, contains a great 
amount of carbon. Its nutrition, like that of sugar and honey, 
is highly concentrated. But it soon becomes rancid when exposed 
to heat, as it always is in the stomach ; and in this form is pecu- 
liarly obnoxious. It often causes cutaneous eruptions, boils, and 
the like ; and eaten in warm weather, and in those quantities in 
which it is generally consumed, loads the system with corruption, 
renders many miserable for life, and hurries thousands into un- 
timely graves. 

Cream is better than butter, and certainly more palatable, and 
may be eaten with bread, or bread and fruit, with comparative 
impunity, at least in cold weather. Some stomachs cannot manage 
butter, except in small quantities ; and it proves detrimental to 
dyspeptics generally. Sweetened cream is far more palatable, and 
less objectionable. 

Melted butter, as eaten on warm bread, or on hot, short, or 
buckwheat, or whcatcn cakes, is pernicious, because melting em- 
bodies it into masses, so that the gastric juice can attack it only 
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from their oiitsido, so that the warm inside decays before it digests ; 
j'et mixed with food, it digests before it turns. Buckwheat cakes, 
swimming in melted butter and molasses, can bo borne only by few. 
Add milk or cream, with sugar, or molasses, or honey, and they 
are even more delightful to the palate than with butter, and doubt- 
less as wholesome as delicious. Meat fried in butter is injurious. 
When the system wants carbon, butter may be eaten with profit, 
yet cream is better ; but since carbon superabounds in almost all, 
so as to cause much disease,"^ butter only enhances both this su- 
perabundance and its diseased consequences. 

Cheese suits some stomachs, and aids digestion, but often 
troubles children, and should bo administered to them sparingly, 
if at all. Yet pot cheese, made of sour milk, is nutritious, and 
probably harmless. 

Custards may be eaten except in cholera seasons, and^hen the 
bowels are loose. Nothinsr induces cholera in its various forms 
equally with custard turned sour in the stomach. It is so offen- 
sive to the bowels that, in their habtc to expel it, they often empty 
out the blood. 

66. — Peas, Beans, Potatoes, Onions, Beets, Carrots, Tur- 

Nii*s, Squashes, &c. 

Vegetables generally may be eaten freely, with profit. I{ii>o 
beans and peas contain a great amount of nutrition, "stick to the 
ribs,** make pood blood, and should not be allowed to fall into 
disuse. Made into soups they relish well, and constitute a stand- 
ing article of the diet. Daniel of old fared well, and looked fair, 
on lentils. 

Potatoes, a new but popular article of diet, deserve all the 
practical estimation in which they are held, and arc one of the 
liest articles of huniUn food, probably because they grow in the 
ground, and are therefore highly electric, and hence feed and sus- 
tain excitability. Eaten or mashed when first boiled, or baked, 
or roasted, they become perfectly disintegrated, so that the gas- 
tric juice penetrates and solves the entire mass all at once; yet 
eaten after thev become cold, solid, tou^rh, and leathen', thev arc 
most injurious, becaiise the gastric juice can attack them only 
from the outside of their unchewed pieces. Though not very 
nutritious, yet on this very account they ** fill up,** and thus pro- 
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vent our taking excessive nutrition in other forms. They are 
very fine and palatable when well prepared, yet should bo eaten 
with bread, or their bulk will be too great for their nutrition. 
Potato starch pudding is one of the most nutritious and easily 
digested articles of diet to be found. 

Onions are both palatable and wholesome. The French con- 
sume them freely. They are especially good in colds. The 
ourang-outang, when suffering from colds, eats them raw in great 
quantities, and would eat nothing else. TKey are aperient, and 
their sirup, sweetened, relieves oppressed lungs, and restores 
suppressed perspiration. For incipient infantile colds, they are 
admirable. When eaten by those who have been bitten by ven- 
omous serpents, or applied, pounded, as a poultice to the bite, 
they give immediate relief by extracting the poison ; and some- 
times cur^ hydrophobia. They soon turn black when applied to 
the feet of fever patients, because they extract disease. In El 
Passo, Texas, they grow to an extraordinary size, are amazingly 
prolific, and remarkably sweet and delicious. 

Growing above ground, or below, makes this genuine differ- 
ence in vegetables ; that, whatever grows beloiv ground is positive^ 
and therefore grows /rom the sun ; whereas, whatever is negative 
reaches towards the sun, and grows above ground. Those, there- 
fore, who avQ positively charged electrically,*^ that is, are highly 
nervouSy need positive food, or that which grows below ground, 
to support their excitability, which it also increases ; hence the 
fondness of the Irish for potatoes ; while those rather passive than 
positive, cool almost to tameness, prefer and require negative food, 
or that which grows above ground ; though eating tuberous or pos- 
itive food would tone them up, as eating above-ground or nega- 
tive food quiets and soothes those who are too excitable. 

Beets, carrots, and turnips are good food. Every family should 
eat them often. Parsnips are excellent, yet rather hard to digest. 

Cabbage and pork digest with difficulty. Only strong stomachs 
can master them ; yet cold slaw digests easily and rapidly. 

Greens are aperient, healthy, and palatable. 

Squashes and pumpkins are good, either stewed and eaten as 
sauce, or with bread, or made into plain pies; yet should not be 
spiced to death, or till their taste is nearly obliterated, and utility 
impaired. To some constitutions, squash is especially serviceable. 
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Immature eaculents, such as green cucumbers, radishes, corn, 
&c., arc at least doubtful as to utility. Wait till they get their 
growth and maturity. The mere fact that they arc green, makes 
strongly against them. As a general thing, all edibles should be 
fully matured before eaten, partly because ripening so far disin- 
tegrates their particles that the gastric juico can penetrate them ; 
whereas, their greenness causes them to pass into the stomach in 
solid chunks, which the gastric juice can attack only from their 
surface, so that they ferment before they can be digested. Only 
those whose digestion is excellent should venture to eat them. 
To children and adults having weak bowels, they always prove 
injurious, and sometimes suddenly fatal. They often kill even 
cattle and horses. Why jeopardize life for a momentary indul- 
gence? 

Vegetables and fruit are far better when grown in rich soil than 
poor, in new than old, and quickly than slowly. 

Nuts, as generally eaten, are unwholesome, because often eaten 
between meals, which is injurious, and when the stomach is al- 
ready overloaded, and because they contain a great amount of 
carbon, the superabundance of which is one great cause of dis- 
ease.'^ Yet eaten with, and as a part of food, they would un- 
doubtedly prove highly IxMidicial, as they are eminently nutritious 
and palatable."' The inhabitants of the South of Finance, Savoy, 
and a part of Italy, live almost exclusively on chestnuts during 
fall and the early part of winter, making them into bread and 
puddings in place of flour. Nuts abound in vegetable oil, and of 
course in carbon, and aUo in glutinc and tibrine, — three of the 
mo>t impirrtant elements required for sustaining life, — yet should 
be dried or cooked. 

Section IV. 

HOW to EAT; OR, MASTICATION, QUANTITY, TIME, ETC. 

G7. — The Mastication and Salivation of Food. 

How shall food, thus selected, bo eaten? With the teeth al- 
ways — with the stomach never. Nature forbids our throwing it ■ 
in as with a shovel. I3y rendering its only pass.ige-way small, 
she literally compels us to deposit it in small parcels. She has 
also furnished us with a mouth, set all around with two rows of 
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teeth, which fit exactly upon each other, and are every way 
adapted to crushing it to atoms, as shown in engraving No. 5. 
We cannot swallow our food without its beiuo^ more or less chewed. 
To persuade, as well as compel such mastication, Nature has 
rendered it highly pleasurable. lustead of its being tasteless, she 
has given it a far more delicious flavor than all the spices of India 
could impart. Yet man does not know how to enjoy a tithe of 
the gustatory pleasure she has appended to eating. Not one in 
thousands knows how to eat 1 All know how to eat enough, yet 
few know how to eat liUle enough.^ All know how to eat fast 
enough, but very few know how to eat slowly enough. And 
strange as it may seem, few know how even to ckew^ simple, easy, 
and natural as this process is I Nine hundred and ninety-nine in 
every thousand eat mostly with their stomachs instead of with 
their teeth. One would think that this poor slave had to perform 
twice its proportionate task, simply to digest the enormous quan- 
tities of heterogeneous compounds forced upon it, instead of being 
compelled, in addition, to do what the teeth should previously 
have done. Yet this practice is universal. Is eating indeed so 
very onerous that it should thus bo hurried and slighted? Most 
men pitch and shovel in their food in great mouthfuls following 
mouthfuls, thick and fast, which they give a twist or two, hit a 
crack or two, and poke down " in a jiffy ; " eating in five minutes as 
much as would take a full hour to eat well. Americans generally 
treat eating as they treat impertinent customers, to be dismissed 
without ceremony, for something appertaining to business. Than 
the duo feeding of the body, what is more important P*^ Of 
course the time occupied in eating should correspond. Besides, 
how can we expect to enjoy the gustatory pleasure Nature has 
associated with eating, unless we take ample time for such enjoy- 
ment ? Instead of despatching our meals to get to business, we 
should despatch business, but eat at perfect leisure. We should 
never sit down to the table in a hurry, nor till we have dismissed 
all idea that we have anything else on hand, and should then eat 
as leisurely as if time and tide waited for us. The ox and horse 
eat as leisurely as though their food was their all. Only swine bolt 
down their food ; and well they may, for their tastes are so coarse 
that they eat what is most loathsome, and derive their pleasure 
from quantity mainly. Shall man imitate swine? Shall he bolt 
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his food and hurry off to business, and thus Yorcgo gustatory 
enjoyment, as well as shorten his days; thereby curtailing that 
Tery business he is so anxious to do? Take ample time to eat 
well, and you will live the longer, which will enable you to do 
the more business. Eating fast is the worst possible stroke of 
business policy you can adopt. Let business stand, while you eat 
with the utmost deliberation. Let nothing hurry you to, or at, 
or from the table. Make eating a paramount business, and tho 
acquisition of wealth a trifling toy in comparison. No one should 
deposit an ordinary meal in less than an hour. How foolish to 
swallow it with swinish voracity in five minutes I Yet some 
make quick eating their boast. 

The loss of gustatory enjoyment consequent on eating fast, 
though great and irreparable, yet is one of its smallest and lightest 
evils. It breaks down the stomach, and thus unmans and dis- 
eases the entire system. No other cause, if even a combination 
of causes, is as prolific of dyspepsia and all its dire array of evils, 
as this and sour bread. We have not overrated the importance 
of a due selection of food, yet its proper mastication is as great. 
Eat slowly and masticate thoroughly, and the kind of food eaten, 
however noxious, will rarelv break down the stomach ; but eatinsr 
the l>est selection ot* food fast will ruin almost any stomach. How 
can the gastric juice penetrate the food unless it is niashed fine? 
Food deposited in chunks defies its solvent power for a long 
time, meanwhile irritating and weakening its vigor; whereas, if 
it were well crushed before it entered tho stomach, this juice 
could penetrate it, and digest it before fermentation occurs. 

The salivation of food is effected by its mastication. Nature 
has stationed five glands about the mouth, two at the Imck part 
of the jaws called the parotid, two at the sides of the lower jaws 
called the sub-maxillarv, and one under the tongue called the 
sublingual, always found at the root of boiled tongues, which 
secrete a half-watery, half-^^tringy viscid, called saliva, which they 
discharge into tho mouth when food is presented. Chewing 
mingles this saliva thoroughly with what we eat. Taking food 
into the mouth provokes these glands to secrete and discharge 
great quantities of this saliva. Even the sight of food '"makes 
the mouth water." Tantalize a hungry dog a few minutes with 
the sight of his dinner without giving it to him, and this saliva 
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or eighty degrees, the liquefaction is nearly immediate. One part of 
this substance suffices to liquefy and convert two thousand parts of 
fecula. The agents, such as creosote, tannin, the powerful acids, the 
salts of mercury, of copper, of silver, Ac, which destroy the properties 
oi diastasiSy act in the same manner with respect to tlie active principle 
of saliva. At an equal weight they both liquefy and transform the same 
quantity of hydrated-amidon. It appears, even, that the active principle 
of germinated barley is seldom as energetic as that of saliva, whicli is 
owing to the greater facility of obtaining the latter in a pure state. 
Finally, as a last resemblance, the animal diastasis existing in the saliva 
of man rarely exceeds two tliousnndths, and this is exactly the propor- 
tion of the diastasis contained in the germinating barley." — JLanceL 

Its solvent powers are wonderful, sufficicut to convert two 
thousand times its own bulk of food into a paste-like mass pre- 
pared for tho action of the gastric juice ; besides facilitating 
deglutition, for without it food would be too dry to be swallowed 
eni^ily. It also liquefies the starch of food, one of its important 
ingredients. 

Unless we both masticate and salivate our food, we oblige the 
stomach to do both iti:> own work and that of the teeth ; ^iiercas, 
especially weak stomachs are barely able to do their own work. 
No food can make good blood without good salivation. Pleaso 
note this principle, as we shall found several important directions 
on it for the cure of di:?ordcred digestion. 

Food is next swallowed, or passed down tho oesophagus, or 
meat-pipe, a long duct connected with the back part of tho mouth 
(see engraving, No. IG), and furnished with longitudinal and 
transverse fibres, which, contracting from above downwards. 
imi)el the food down into the stomach ; but, contracting from 
below upwards, as in vomiting, expel it upwards, into and out at 
the motith, oileu with great force. 

68. — The right Quantity of Food determined by Appetfte. 

Our consumption of food for the time l>cing should determino 
the amount wo eat. The harder we work with bead or bands, 
and the colder tho weather, the more food we need, and vice versa. 
To cat just enough, but never too much, is most important. 

Normal appetite is as perfect a guide touching quantity as 
kind;^ and its loss or vitiation is most unfortunate. 

Inflamed appetite is the rule, and a normal one tho exception. 
Mark its cause. 
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Alimentiveness is in rapport with the stomach, because it is 
its mental Faculty.'*^ Both were made expressly for each other, 
and together subserve one end. Unless this reciprocity is per- 
fect, how could the stomach's need of food awaken appetite, or 
too much food create nausea and vertigo? The perfect feeding 
of the body demands both this reciprocal sympathy, and that it 
be, as it certainly is, perfect. 

Aix INFLAMMATION of the stomach, therefore, inflames appetite, 
which creates a morbid craving for food, akin to appetite, yet to 
hiHi^er what fever is to health. Excess of food inflames the 
stomach, and this creates these morbid hankerings, which most 
mistake for hunger, yet they are caused by a surfeit. This ren- 
ders their appetite morbid, and its cravings insatiable. And the 
* more such eat, the more they crave. Let them eat and eat by 
tljo hour together, they still feel what they call hungry, though 
it is an insatiable morbid voracity. True, they feel weak, gone, 
faint, ravenous, and that they shall drop down, unless they 
can get something to eat soon ; yet the more they eat the more 
they crave, because the more they inflame their stomachs, and of 
course Alimentiveness. Cannot they see that they eat twice as 
much as others, and four times more than many around them 
who enjoy uninterrupted health? How can they require so much 
when others get along so much better with so little? What could 
more conclusively prove that both their craving and diseases pro- 
ceed from gluttony? Protracted abstemiousness will diminish 
these stomachic gnawings. A trial will surprisingly decrease 
them. And, in general, those who feel fiiint in the morning till 
they cat, ravenous before dinner, and hungry before supper, 
should attribute these cravings to an overloaded stomach instead 
of to an empty one. And those who sufier much from omitting a 
meal may rest assured that they overeat. Fasting gives little 
inconvenience to healthy stomachs ; there is no more sure sign of 
a surfeit than these hankerings and this faintuess, when a meal is 
omitted. Contradictory though it may seem, yet of all such 
cravings persevering abstemiousness is a perfect cure ; because it 
allays that irritation of the stomach which causes them, and 
which full feeding enhances, and thereby reinflames appetite. 
Let those thus afliicted o\\\y fast instead of feast, and keep fast- 
ing till they, like those in health, can omit a meal with little in- 
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convenience or prostration. Especially should such omit supper, 
and drink copiously of cold water before breakfiist.*^ 

OvEU-EATiNG IS ouc of the most prolific of fill causes of disease. 
Unwholesome kinds of food engender far less disease, especially 
of the stomach, than excess in its amount. Gormandizing plain 
food injures many times more than unwholesome kinds. Health 
and disease depend far more upon how much we eat, than what. 
The majority of men make gluttons of themselves. How rapidly 
one platter full disappears after lyiother from public and private 
tables? Note how fast and often plates are filled and emptied, 
and returned for naore. Nearly all eat twice too much, or at 
least till they feel stupid, uncomfortable, and inert. Those eat 
too much who feel the li<?hter and livelier for omitting a meal. 
Dysi>eptics eat as much again as others, while those in perfect 
health usually eat but little. The bully of the Erie Canal, in 
1837, and of course the strongest, spryest, and toughest man on 
it, ate less by half than the average of his passengers. A man 
employed in a comb factory in Newbury, Mass., who has always 
enjoyed the very best of health, is surprisingly abstemious. Most 
who live to be awd, usuallv oat but verv little, and hence their 
length of life. Mcmi of great talents and virtues usually practise 
rigid abstinence. Wesley furnished a noted example. See what 
bo did and endured, yet how little he ate, and how often he 
fasted ! Dible recommendations and requisitions for fasting are 
undoubtedly founded on this fact. 

Fleshy pei-sons usually eat lightly, while spare, the world 
over, are generally great eaters ; because, what the former do eat, 
they completely digest, extracting from it all its sustaining virtue, 
so that they need but little. Many gormands disorder their 
stomachs, so that the enormous (|uantities they consume are not 
converted into nourishuR'nt. A little food, well assimilated, 
yields far more nutrition and life than quantities crudely digested. 
In fact, gluttony doubly starves its subjects ; first, l)y enfeebling 
and disordering digestion, so that it cannot extnict the nourish- 
ment from food, and secondly, by a gnawing, hankering, craving 
sUitc of the stomach, akin to starvation. 

Old Pauu, who became a father after he w:is one hundn*d and 
twenty, and retained his health and all his faculties unimpaired* 
till he visited the royal court, aged one hrmdred and tifty-twO| 
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** Whenever our food is followerl by innptitiule for mental or corpo- 
real exertion, we are laying the founrlation for flis*ease by over-eating. 
Any (li^coinfort of body, any irritability or despondency of mind, 8uc- 
ceedini^ food and drink, at the distance of an hour a day, or even two or 
three days, may be regarded, other evident causes being absent, as a pre- 
6um])tive proof that the quantity has been too much, or the (juality in- 
jurious. Those who, a few houra after dinner, feel a sense of distentioi^ 
in the stomach and bowels, or any of the symptoms of indigestion which 
have been pointed out; or a languor of body or a cloudiness of mind; 
or have a restless night; or experience a depression of spirits, or irri- 
tability of temper next morning, have eaten too much, or some im- 
proper kind, and must reduce and simplify till they come to that quantity 
and quality of food and drink for dinner which produce little or no 
alteration in the feelings, wlu'ther of exhilaration immediately after din- 
ner, or of discomfort some time :\i\vr this meal. This is the criterion by 
which the patient must judge for himself." 

** I tell you lionestly what I think is the cause of the complicated 
nialadii-s of the hum:in race. It is their gormandi?:ing, and stimulating, 
and stufling their digestive organs to excess; theieby proilucing ner- 
vous disorders and initati<)n." — JJr. Ahtnuthy, ** It is the opinion of 
the majority of the most tlistinguished physicians, that intemperance in 
diet destroys the bulk of mankind." *• Most of all the chronic diseases, 
the infirmities of old age, and the short period of the lives of Knglish- 
incn, are owing to repletion." — At* auimnt fnaUail llViVtr. "I 
finnly believe that scarcely any sedtntary <»r literary man can exceed 
from twelve to sixteen ounces of solid foo<l, and from lourleen to twenty- 
four of li(piid per dny, and keep within the bounds of temperance." — 
J*rtiiit/*Nf J/tfr/trtH'A', "Nothing is nn)re suprenu-ly ridiculous than to 
M.'e tender, hysterical, and vaporish pfopU' perpetually complaining, yet 
perju'ttially cramming; crying out that ihiy are ready to sink into the 
ground and faint awav, yet gobbling down the richest and strongest fooil 
and highest cordials.'^ — JJr. ('hijtne. 

Agents and tourists among tlu^ Indians conenr in (leclariiig that 
tbov will eat from hix to lifteen pounds of meat in the tw(»ntv-f(>ur 
hours, spending most of their time in outing food when they cau 
got it. 

•'For a few days after gf»tting into camp, Indians will eat from eight 
to ten pt)unds each, and tor the fii-st day or two even exceed that quan- 
tity.*' — Ctipttiin J/ftrfil, "The Osages often eat from ten lo fifteen 
pounds of tresli meat in the cour>e t)f the twenty-lour h4»urH, particularly 
on returning from a fatiguing hunt, when, I have no doubt, they fre- 
quently consume from live to six pounds at a meal.** — Caj^fnin 7if#yerii. 
**They wouhl consume lh)m six lo eight j>ounds per «lay. This is under 
instead of over the true estimate." — Mitjnr AnnMnnuj, *• I liave seen 
a prairie Indian eat and destroy, upon his arrival in cantp, fifteen pountls 
of beef in iwentv-four hours. I am further of opinion thai ihev will eat 
daily ten pounds throughout the year." — llitlnrt Cwtk, ''The KMpiimaux 
consumption of food is enormous, and t>tlen incredible. They eat, per- 
haps, twenty pounds of flesh and oil daily. Sir W. £. Percy weigued 
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111 inattor and manner. lie always prepares himself for speaking 
hy al>?tin(*nce. Tto write on a full btomach is an utter impossi- 
bility. No one who has not frequently practised abstemiousness 
in quantity and quality, can appreciate the far greater flow of 
thou;;lits, words, and facts, and the enhanced clearness of mind 
and inteuhily of leeling produced hy it. It may indee<l he carried 
bo far a!) to prostrate ; yet a full meal is as lead tied to the soaring 
c.'igle. Shall we fetter the innnortal juincl, by indul;^nn<r appe- 
tite? Shall propensity blight the godlike* powers of the hmnan 
fioul? Gluttony is the gieat sand-bank of the mind. Abstinence 
would enhance the progress of our scholars, the mental and moral 
powers and con^equent usefulness of ministers, and the intellec- 
tual acumen of all who rc(]uire mmtal .strength and activity, as 
well as the feelings, which even .suller most. Over-eating bhmts 
and benumbs all our keener, liner, holier emotions, and curtails 
enjoyment more univer.>ally and ellectually than alm(»^t any other 
cause ; besides all the uiftold anguish of body and mind it induces. 
The extent and magnitude of the evils of intemperance in drink- 
ing, though they far exceed even the glowing descriptions of all 
its opponents combined, fall tar below the evils of excessive eat- 
ing. The former are limited to c(>uq»aratively few ; the latter is 
almodl universal, and praeti>ed from the cradle to the grave. 
Mothers bciriu bv nur.-^in;' their infants everv time thev crv, 
thoULdi this viTV ero>.>ne>s is »renerallv oci-a.^ioned bv exce»>ivo 
nur-^ini;; and >till a«'irravate the evil i)V >tuliiu;ir the vonn;; with 
pies, cakes, candies, nuts, apples, ami the like, from morning till 
night, \iar in and year out ; m) that most children tjroic up gor- 
mands. And this &ouUand-hody destroying habit "grows with 
their growth." 

Soldiers are m(»re vig(»rous and healthy on scant than on full 
rations. Pugili.>ts are lit ted for the bloody ring, and horses 
for the race, by great ab>temiou>ne>s comhined with extreme 
exertion of muscle, whieh proves that abstinence facilitates labur. 
In short, all dietetic fai-ts and principles g(» to cMablish these two 
conclusions, that all eat doubU* the tjuantilv of food nece>sarv for 
the attainnient of the hii:hi'>t ^tate ol' mental and phvsical vii^or 
and endurance, and that over-eating is the great cause of modern 
di>ea>e and depravity. Try uhstt.nunHsn*ss: the well, that they 
may retain and enhance health ; invalids, that they may banish 
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•J. . • .Jii'^oiit mental eflk*k*ncy ; lalmicrs, 

— ■ /ii:uir eiiso and capabilil}' ; and, above 

.-. may ward ott* the impending evils of 

Kilt not one montlifid too little, for 

• > :«Mid Iielter than snpply or endure its 

... • iuaiitity most promotive of strength, 

--. - lucalculalily preferable to either too 

u.v - '1 cont or harmless, one thing is certain, 

-. :■• ■:. .IS :iro most benetieial. Abstemious- 

u :'..' ;'"i:«:d. will restore almost all to health, 

I. • i; ' ;:.^ 'ack almost all convalescents, and 

••..,-*■. w':.i..h hurries its victim, already 

. .A.;. -*. .::'i invpared for a return of health, into 

.%i-. X.oii many convalescents, whom over- 

.•.!—•'. are injured by it ibr life, and loaded 

.. .. . • ;.! iicod these warnings, thus frequent 

*:::Lt to become an epicure one must lirst 

;v. ;sti>m ourselves to eat less or more, 

•..o i'i>rmer habit leaves the muscles and 

... vt.« ; the latter stupelies the whole man, 

. ^:\- m»m all the other organs, and con- 

% -ii much. The Germans eat heartily, the 

. :.c\ are as healthy as the Germans, and 

■I i\)od, but eat all unperverted appetite 

'••i\c great quantities should deny their 

I ir starvation, but should practise tem- 

-s -.'.cular'? No; for eating just enough 

- I .i> future gustatory enjoyment. Gor- 

■..:• cu\ov delicious flavors. 

V • ' : K CAN BE KESTllAINEI). 

^ ,:" excess, would give something to 

• -i incessant craving. Every little 

I'.'.ov tirmlv resolve to eat less, and 

.• vMl the more afterwards. Indeed, 

. \.v. governing a morbid ai)pctitc, 
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whether for alcoholic liquors, or unhealthy viands, or excessive 
quantities of food. lie who can do this, can march to the stake. 
To rule a kingdom is play compared with controlling a morbid 
appetite. Yet this is not so difGcult to those who know how. 
Many try hard enough, but do not try riijlit. Follow these 
directions, and this task will soon become easy. 

First. Take upon your plate, in one or two parcels, all the 
food, except the dessert, you think best to eat at a meal, and 
leave off when that is linished, instead of "backing up" for 
another load. By this means alone can you fully realize how 
much you do eat. 

When this is impracticable, notice how much you have previ- 
ously taken, so as to bear in mind the sum total consumed. But 
if you take potato after potato, and slice after slice of meat, and 
bread, and the like, relying upon an already intlamed appetite for 
your guide to quantity, or till your stomach, stretched by u thou- 
sand surfeits, is pained by fulness, be assured you will over-eat. 
"Weighing a few meals, till you have learned to estimate correctly 
by the eye, will aid you in curtailing appetite. 

The Scotch custom of placing before each child all it is to havo 
at that meal, every mother should apply to her children, and all 
adults to themselves. Never make them eat food to save it. 

When pressed with business or writing, limit yourself to a 
pound of bread per day, exclusive of fruit. 

Second. Eat only in tonall mnntlifnlA, Those who pile in great 
mouthfuls, and chew only till they can barely swallow, and then 
hurry in as much more as their mouths will hold, eat far more iu 
a short time than they suppose. But taking a small quantity at 
a time, and chewing it well, makes a little go a great way, both 
in satisfying appetite, and in nourishing the body; meanwhile 
strengthening instead of impairing digestion. See children take 
A small bite, and laugh, play, and talk, perhaps even while chew- 
ing it, and then take a little more, and thus spin out their eating 
a long time. Do likewise, and you will lind it easier to stt»p cat- 
injr a small meal than now a laiue one. The stomach of those 
who eat fast, and in large mouthfuls, hardly reali/.e how much 
food it has taken until it is almo>t crushed under its burden. 
Following these simple directions of parcelling out your meal at 
the commencement, and then eating in small mouthfuls at a time. 
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:iud ma$tic:itiiig thoroughly, will render government of appetite 
eii^y. But to govern a craving appetite with fast eating is next 
to impossible. 
TuiKD. Eat seldom. But this calls up for canvass frequency, — 

70. — How OFTEN SHOULD WTS EAT? LUNCUEONS, &C. 

Let Xatcre, not habit, answer. Her division of time into 
tweuty-tbur hours j^lainly indicates that we should eat, sleep, ex- 
orcise, study, &c., only once every twenty-four hours. If she 
requiivd additional frequency, she would have divided time 
accordingly. By eating every two hours, we should soon become 
habitually hungry that often. We consume more food in winter 
than summer, yet live comfortably on two meals. Habit makes 
us desire two, three, or six meals and luncheons. A tribe of 
tra[)piug Indians eats once daily, and that after hunting from day- 
light to dark. The English, from habit, think they must ^at six 
times, while the Thracians thanked their gods publicly that Cyrus 
and his arniy ate but once, exclusive of a morning luncheon. Let 
all objecting laborers think how utterly puerile are their labors 
compared with the herculean exertions of ancient soldiers, whether 
marching, or building, or besieging, or fighting. Since they en- 
dured so much on one meal, cannot you so little on two? Your 
stomachs, like your muscles, must have about eight hours' rest 
diurnally. To digest and discharge each meal requires about six 
hours ; so that two meals and resting would nearly fill in all the 
time, and allow a little extra to finish off digesting each meal. 

"But why not cat less and oftener?" 

Because wo are much less liable to over-eat at two meals than at 
tluvo ; the food sours less ; can be digested easier and more com- 
pletely, anil has ample time to rest. 

L\v vi.ii»s hlunild eat seldom and little, because their debility or 

vl»c»va.-»o prevents their consuming much food. A light diet is 

. .io A iho best of cures, because most diseases come from over- 

...ij-;. Why take more food than can be digested, only to clog 

. ,. uiiaie'/ Still, a sudden change from three meals and a lunch 

. ..V , v>i even two, is not advisable. Better begin with a light 

^ ^ N., lUen poaitpone dinner and omit supper, and after a year, 

.. .>« v;;- Uueo, oat only a light breakfast. 
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Luncheons arc objectionable. If two mealsj arc sufficient, a lunch 
between them must be injurious. The stomach, on receiving its 
allowance, empties into itself a copious discharge of that gastric 
juice which dissolves the food, and does not secrete another supply 
till all that meal is disposed of, and another demanded. Ilencc, 
what we eat between meal times must lay in the stomach undigested, 
only to irritate and disease. Besides, to interfere with this process 
by introducing a fresh mass into one partly dissolved arrests its 
action, and causes that first received to lay until incipient fermen- 
tation takes place. Nuts, cakes, candies, oranges, fruits, «fec. , should 
l>c eaten ttjVA meals, not between them; and giving "pieces'* to 
children will derange their stomachs, and breed worms. Dainties, 
ice-creams, &c., should be eaten at meal times only. 

The uest times for eating are probably eight or nine A. ^f., 
and three or four P. M. An early breakfast or dram is said to 
prevent fever and ague, &c. Let temperance men answer the 
dram part, and their answer will apply to the early breakfast. 
My own experience favors a late breakfast. 

Late surrEiis are injurious, except in cases of genuine hunger. 
Those whose business precludes their eating till ju.>t before they 
must retire had better eat then than go to bed hungry ; for the 
stomach can work while we sleei) — indeed, works the best then; 
but those who can eat when they prefer, should eat at lea^t three 
hours before retiring. An overloaded or inflamed stomach inter- 
feres with "Nature's great restorer," and often engemlers bad 
dreams, which sometimes culminate in nightmare. Esi)ecially 
eschew apples, nuts, cakes, &c., at night. Eat no supper, or, 
if any, three or more hours before retiring, and you will feel far 
better the next day, because your night's sleep will be the sweeter 
and sounder. 

If thuee meals are eaten, about seven, one, and six are their 
best hours. But those literarv and bu^iness men who can ;rct 
along with from eight to ten hours' work, should do up their eat- 
ing before they begin work, and after ihev have tinished it, but 
not disturb their stomachs bv either dinner or luncheons durin^r 
their working hours. Even laborers, if once accustomed to it, 
could do more work, and ea>ier, without than with st(»pping for 
dinner; that is, by doing their wh<»lc day's work at one time. 
So cuu horses. In Texas they never stop to feed at noon. 
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the digestivb process. and its obgahs,, the stomach, 
liver, pancreas, etc. 

71. — Structure and Office op the Stomach. 
Digestion ia one of the most remarkable operations in Nature. 
Its results are indeed amazing. Bcbold your dinner, now an 
inert mass of meat, bread, and vegetables, yet good digesti 
oi^ns, wttbin ao hour t>r two alter it is eaten, send it coursi 
throughout your system, to strengthen and warm you, mouuti 
to your brain, and worlciug itself out throughout all your mental 
operations in thinking, or in public speaking, or in praising God. 
loving your family, duiug good, &c. 



OmncEB, Blood- VidSKLa, bio. 



ing 




Digestion accomplishes all this. We can hardly say which is 
the most important, breathing or digestion, for both are indis- 
pensable. 

Some receptacle must be pre-arranged for this digestion, able 
to hold fluids, and of course spherical or oblong. This food 
must be assorted, which requires considerable space and length ; 
and therefore this receptacle must be tubular in form, bo as (o 
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contain its contents. It must also have a great amount of sur- 
face. 

The STOMACH and intestines supply all these requirements, and 
accomplish all these ends. The folding of the latter allows a 
great amount of function to be executed in a small space, which 
is increased by their being ruffled and shorter on one edge, and 
thus convoluted, as seen in engraving No. 16. 

How soon the horse drops dead when his maw, or second 
stomach, is eaten through by the bot-worm I How suddenly cold 
water on an over-heated stomach suspends life by palsying this 
oigan I How sudden and fearful are the ravages of the cholera, 
which consist solely in disordered digestion I How rapidly chil- 
dren, taken down with bowel complaints, fall away and die I Yet 
nothing but suspended digestion causes this leanness and death. 
How eflfectually impaired digestion, in the form of dyspepsia, 
frustrates both physical and mental energy. A vigorous stomach 
is indispensable to energy in any and every other portion of the 
system. Let us then examine this organ. 

It consists of a sack capable of holding from a quart to several 
gallons, according as it has been more or less distended by excess 
or deficiency of food and drink. Its upper side is much shorter 
than its lower, thus appearing like a bag held horizontally, and 
ruffled on its upper edge. It has two openings, the one whera 
the food enters, located at its lofl superior side, and called the 
cardiac orifice, from its proximity to the heart ; and the other, 
situated at the right superior side, named the pyloric oritico, 
through which the food, after having undergone the chymifying 
process, makes its egress into the duodenum, or second stomach. 
The latter orifice is constructed with a valve, so arranged as to 
close upon and send back whatever presents itself for egress not 
completely dissolved ; and it departs from this rule in extreme 
cases only, and where things cannot l)e digested without remain- 
ing so long in the stomach as seriously to threaten its injury. 
Hence the ejection of food either way, undigested or much as it 
was eaten, is a sure index of a deranged stomach, because a 
vigorous one would first dissolve whatever is soluble. 

In strl'cture, the stomach, like all the other internal organs, 
is com|>osed of three membranes ; an outer, called the peritoneum, 
or glossy coat, which lines and lubricates all, and allows them to 

24 
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slide upon each other without friction, the absence of which 
causes adhesions ; the middle, which is composed of muscles laid 
transversely, and crossing each other in all directions, which con- 
tract upon its contents, so as to give them a rotary motion ; and 
the inner, or mucous membmne, which is extremely delicate, and 
when healthy, of a pale cream color. Nerves and blood-vessels 
also permeate all its parts, as seen in engraving No. 14, the latter 
imparting vitality, and the former creating pain when it is dis- 
eased and oppressed, and interlacing all the states of the stomach 
with the whole nervous system,^ brain, and mind. 

When a healthy stomach receives its food, this mucous mem- 
brane, or some glandular structure interwoven with it, empties 
into it a clear, slightly acid, but almost tasteless fluid, called the 
gastric juice^ quite like saliva in appearance, previously secreted, 
so as to be in readiness. 

The oastrig juice is a most powerful solvent, capable of 
reducing to a milky homogeneous mass, called chyme, all those 
heterogeneous substances taken as food. It as it were sets free 
or extracts the carbon, fibrine, casseine, nitrogen, hydrogen, &c., 
electricity included, which compose food and support life. It 
even dissolves food out of the stomach, though not as quickly as in. 

The solvent powers of a healthy stomach are most astonishing. 
An East India bird swallows and digests even wood. Man's sol- 
vent powers, by Nature, far exceed what we imagine possible. 
Some have swallowed knives, and digested their bone and horn 
handles. Felines, serpents, &c., eat and digest their prey, bones, 
fur, and all. How surprisingly some stomachs bear up, some- 
times a century, under the continued abuse daily heaped upon 
them, even by the most temperate, much more by the intem- 
perate? How often and how outrageously do all abuse it by 
eating too fast, or too much, or unwholesome kinds of food, or 
taking alcoholic or narcotic poisons, and yet retain most of its 
pristine vigor? 

But all abuse proportionally weakens its solvent powers. This 
causes its contents to lay so long in the stomach that its heat in- 
duces souring or fermentation, which aids its dissolution, and 
helps to relieve the stomach of its load. Yet this is incipient 
decomposition, or, to call it by its true name, the commencement 
of the rotting process. To ferment is to putrefy. Nor is it pos- 
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sible for food to sour in the stomach without engendering corrup- 
tion. Especially is this true of the fermentation of meat. All 
know how vast the amount of putrefaction eliminated by its decay 
out of the stomach. Fermentation engenders the same in it. Is 
it, then, any wonder that the rotting of meat in the stomach should 
cause its victims to feel so wretchedly? Is not here a (Kiwerful 
argument against meat eating, especially when the stomach is not 
jmfectly good? Meat actually putrefying in the centre of the 
system, to l)e sent all through it, is literally frightful to contem- 
plate ! And yet this very process is perpetually going on, in 
a greater or less degree, within the stomachs of all in the least 
afflicted by dyspepsia ; and this class embraces the mass of Amer- 
icans. This chemical fact, that the souring process is incipient 
rotting, together with the fact that, the food of the great mass of 
our nation does thus ferment, develops the prolific cause of most 
of those chronic, malignant, and all other diseases which bring 
suffering and premature death on the mass of mankind. Men 
cannot, therefore, guard too carefully against all injury of this 
in)portant organ. Its healthy and vigorous condition is indispen- 
sable to life and happiness. Its abuse is suffering and death. 
As starvation, by withholding nutrition, soon destroys life, so 
imperfect digestion proportionally impairs it. Dyspepsia is par- 
tial star\'{ition on the one hand, by withholding the materials of 
life, and death on the other, by engendering corruption. Hence, 
whatever dyspeptics do or leave undone, they should tirst restore 
the flagging energies of their stomachs. The scholar who is im- 
pairing digestion by study, instead of disciplining his mind, is 
undisciplining it in the most effectual manner [M>ssible, and bj 
that very study which otherwise would strengthen it; lK*cau80 
stomachic diseases effectually prostnite the brain.^ Such should 
atop studying till they have effected a cure. Those whose stom- 
achs are strong should keep them so, and, if weak or disordered, 
ahould give ui) or abstain from whatever impairs them. 

This gastric juice acts mainly ui>on the ouT8ii>e of the food eaten, 
thus evolving nourishment ffraduallt/ — a provision of great prac- 
tical utility. Otherwise we should l>e obliged to eat peq)etually ; 
which would be inconvenient, if not impossible. 

The motion of the stomach greatly facilitates digestion. Its 
muscular coating, by contracting from all i)ointa ujmu the food, as 
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Nature still further facilitates this motion by those abdominal 
muscles which pass up aud down across the stomach and bowels, 
80 that we cannot well move the body backwards, forwards, side- 
ways, any way, without using these muscles, and thus, as it were, 
kneading the stomach. Probably the stomach rolls its contents 
the same way all water turns when running out of a tunnel, 
namely, from left to right. Rivers roll the same wa}', as is proved 
by the fact that the mouths of all streams which empty from the 
right side are naiTow, and have a hollow gouged out, because the 
water is rolled under the moment it strikes the main stream ; while 
those streams which empty in on the Icfl bank are always broad, 
but shallow, and usually have a bar at their mouth. 

The earth rolls in passing around the sun, and the moon around 
the earth, the same way that water rolls in running — all doubtless 
in accordance with that great law that motion rotates. Probably 
the blood in both the arteries and veins rotates the same way. 

Moderate exercise promotes digestion, by promoting this mo- 
tion. While violent exercise robs digestion to help the muscles, 
exercising leisurely helps push the food along down the alimen- 
tary canal. Two dogs, fed alike, and killed two and a half hours 
atlcr, in the one put upon the chase, digestion had hardly com- 
menced, while in the other one, which was allowed to lie around, 
it was nearly completed. This proves only that hard work after 
eating retanls digestion, but not leis«urely. Children never tiko 
noonings, but are generally the most lively after eating — never 
more stupid. Lethargy and indolence are sure signs of over- 
eating. Those who cannot work, study, and do anything better 
after their meals than lx;fore, have over-eaten. Food, like sleep, 
invigorates from the first mouthful. Normal functions always pro- 
mote, never obstruct each other. 

72. — The Liver and Pancreas ; their Strccttrb and 

Functions. 

That largest gland, situated mostly within the right side of 
the body proper, about half way between the shoulders and hips, 
is the liver. Its extreme length varies from nine to twelve 
inches, and its thickness from a thin edge to about six inches. It 
weighs about four pounds, yet its dimensions vary greatly in 
different persons. It has two lobes, the right being some four 
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times larger than the left, and two coats, its outer, called perito- 
neal, which invests most of it, and from which its five ligaments 
are derived, and the inner or fibrous. It is reddish brown. 

Its Structure is cellular, quite like that of the blood cells of 
the lungs. Its arteries and veins are remarkable for their num- 
ber and size ; the arteries bifurcating, as in the lungs, till they 
become infinitesimally minute, when they emerge into piles of 
granules, having cells, m which its function, the extraction of a 
yellowish biliary matter, is performed. These cells empty this 
bile into ducts, larger and larger, till all become one duct, which 
empties into the gall bladder, and this into the duodenum. 

This bile is yellow, but becomes green by exposure. It acts 
upon the fatty matter of the duodenum, which it renders soluble 
and fluid, and helps convert chyme into chyle. A part of it also 
enters the bowels, stimulates their evacuations, and relieves the 
blood of its superfluous hydrocarbon, out of which bile is in part 
formed. The gall is secreted from the dark and venous blood 
while returning back to the heart, about eight pounds flowing 
through the river per minute. This bile is composed mainly of 
carbon, and this is one of the means by which the system relieves 
itself of surplus carbon. Hence those whose livers are weak 
should avoid fat, and cat substances less highly carbonized, so 
that they may have less carbon to secrete, besides eating less. 
Animal food taxes the liver somewhat less than vegetable. 

Soda is also secreted from the venous blood, and contained in 
the bile, and, being required in the vital process, is taken up by 
the liver, and returned into the circulation, to take part in respi- 
ration — a most ingenious contrivance for supplying the system 
with the soda it requires. 

The pancreas is glandular, flattened, about six inches long, 
tapering, located nearly under the stomach, and formed of lobes, 
lobules, granules, and sacs, which secrete a fluid almost identi- 
cal with saliva, and empty it into small ducts forming one canal, 
which empties into the duodenum. 

These two fluids, the biliary and pancreatic, commingling with 
the chyme, separates its nutritious from its innutritions portions, 
somewhat as rennet separates the whey and curd of milk from 
each other; forming chyle, a half-liquid grayish substance, closely 
resembling milk in appearance, laden with fibrine, carbon, nitro- 
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gcii, oili ftiid other sultstaoces required to support life. In fact, 
its conipositiuu is almost ideuticat with that of blood, aud re- 
quires only contact with air to impart that red color and oxygea 
which make it into blood proper. The importance of these two 
glandular secretions, shows bow absolutely indispensable healtb 
of function in each is to human life, and the consequent evils of 
their abuse, and importance of their restoration. 

This chyle, thus separated in the duodenum from the refuse 
portions of food, both are ut^^ along together into and through 
the intestines by that muscular or middle coating which sur- 
rounds the entire alimentary canal, arranged circularly and trans- 
versely, so that its action rolls its contents along irresistibly. 
This canal is some six or eight times 
ns long as its possessor is tall, and 
into it open a vast multitude of little 
mouths or suckers, which, called 
lacteal vessels, or chyle-drinkers, 
pass through the three coatings, and 
open upon the mupous membrane of 
the intestines, these being in a great 
number of folds, by which the sur- 
face, and of course power of function, 
of this canal, is greatly increased. 
These lactouls suck up the chyle as ' 
it is tiius urged along over them, 
and |>assing backward behind the 
intestines, and then through inna- 
merable little gknds called the mcs- ''•^''■^ "^1^*^ 
eoteries, empty themselves into 
larger, and these into still larger 
ducts, till they form one duct which 
passes up along inside the back-bone to near the neck, where it 
empties its coutents into the right subclavian vein, nearly under 
the right clavicle, or collar-bone; while the resldimm, or w-iste 
portions of the food, arc ex|M>IIed along through the small intes- 
tines into the ascending colon, pass up on the right side of the 
abdomen into the tmnsvcrso colon, which nins along under the 
stomach, and thence into the descending colon, then down the left 
side into and out through the rectum. Intestinal inflammation, 
M in dysentery, cholera, &c., sometimes drawa blood into the 
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bowels dirougb these Ucteals, which of^en weakeus or kills sut]- 
dealy. 

Bo. 17.— I4TVS, QlUq FA^ICBCAS, KiDnETB. 




i, thXIll' 



Tun SFLBBN is II iHr^e <;1and sihiiited to Ihe left nf tlie pancreas, 
(fOUUtfukKl with thu stomach, in structure resembling the liver, and 
WUlutus lyiu|ih, yet its exact function is tiiiknown. Behold these 
tUMuut for turuiiig fuod into blood, and sustitining life ! 
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CHAPTER IV. 

FLUIDS; TIIEIR NECESSITY, OFFICE, AND SUPPLY. 

Section I. 

FLUIDS; THEIR NECESSITY, OFFICES, AND EXIT; CISTERNS, ETC. 

73. — Necessity and Uses of Water in carrying on the 

Life Process. 

Only a fluid could tramport all these life mntoriuls and ex- 
cretions from and to all parts. And most of them, chyme, chyle, 
albumen, oxygen, carbon, &c., are cither fluid or gaseous. 

This fluid is continually passing oflf by perspiration, urination, 
expiration, &c. Much of it is turned into steam, and escapes by 
insensible perspiration.^ Of course it must be re-supplied 
equally fast, or soon i>ecome exhausted. How is this re-supply 
furnished. 

Water supplies this fluid. It covers the greater part of the 
earth's surface, often many hundred feet deep, and constitutes a 
large proportion of all that lives. Nothing can grow without it, 
Dor, mosses excepted, any dry thing live. The ancients supposed 
it the parent of whatever is endowed with life ; and experience 
teaches us that without it plants and animals parch up and die. 

No man can live without it. Indeed, three fourths of us are 
composed of water, and so are four titlhsof our blood. AVhether 
this element is required on its own account, or as the fcreni porter 
of the system, we will not now stop to inquire; but, be its use 
ivhat it may, it is as essential to life even as solid food, or any 
thing but air. 

** How, then, could Dr. Alcolt live over a year without drinking a drop 
of liquid, and others a less time, yot experience no thirst?** 

All we eat contains it. Meat consists of about three fourths 
water; carrots, l>ects, turnips, potatoes, and cablmges about 
nine tenths ; eggs about seven tenths ; milk nearly nine tenths ; 
and thus of other kinds of food ; so «that we cannot eat without 
introducing it into the animal economy. 

25 
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Imbibition is, however, the main source of supply. All that 
lives, drinks. Trees and vegetables drink through both their 
leaves and roots. Insects drink — mosquitos freely. All ani- 
mals must have fluids to drink, or perish. 

Probably water consists in part of aqueous animalcules, which 
supply some nutrition to drinkers. Nature fills all space with 
some form of life; then why not water? Phosphorescent animal- 
cules abound in sea-water ; then why not all water contain some 
kind of animalcules? They abound in the aqueous structure of 
the eyes, for we can often see them darting in all directions before 
our vision, and of course in other liquids. The fermentation of 
water probably kills off one kind, but creates another. 

Thirst — probably created in much the same way with hun- 
ger^ — results from a scarcity of liquids in the blood; and its 
ravenoiisness almost equals that for food. Love of drinks is one 
of the strong loves of all that lives. So imperious is this aqueous 
demand, that Nature has stationed a Faculty of the mindy with 
its cerebral organ, called Bativeness^ charged expressly with sup- 
plying the system with appropriate liquids. It is located ad- 
joining Alimentiveness,*® because it is a necessarj'^ part of the 
alimentary supply. During infantile life, it forms the chief agent 
for introducing food, as well as liquids, into the system, and is 
correspondingly active. 

Water, and juices from fruits and vegetables, constitute the 
chief sources of this supply, which is abundant. The clouds pour 
it down copiously in showers, soaking rains, and pelting storms, 
which the earth imbibes, only to liquefy the sap or blood of vege- 
tables and fruits, and thus promote their growth, and proffer it to 
man in gushing springs, beautiful streamlets, and great arterial 
rivers, white with floating palaces. All Nature cries for water, 
and is answered by its copious supply, which signifies its 
necessity. Let us ^ thank the Lord " for water, as well as for 
food. 

The best liquid is undoubtedly the juices of fruits. They 
were made most delicious, because "that it* best which tastes 
best."^ They contain nearly all the elements of food, fibrine, al- 
bumen, acids, and sweets, and constitute vegetable blood, which 
is quite like animal, in composite elements. They are soft, that 
is, contain no lime, and hence are especially adapted to those fully 
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grown, and declining from age. The system needs bone material 
or lime, which it obtains from food, especially its rind, and prob- 
ably can obtain enough f|*om that source. 

74. Soft Water vs. Hard. 

Hard water is rendered so mainly by holding lime in solution, 
which impairs its washing and bathing properties. It also lodges 
along the capillary blood-vessels, which it finally fills up or em- 
bones, and thereby occasions natural death ; and this partial em- 
lK)ning also causes the sluggish circulation and feebleness incident 
to declining years. Of course this natunil decline keeps even 
pace with this emboning, which hard water increases, and thus 
hastens death. Of course, therefore, soft water promotes lon- 
gevity, because it leaves these blood-vessels open the longer. 
Use soft water if you would prolong life ; but avoid hard, unless 
you ai-e willing to accelerate its close. And it will creep along 
quite fast enough, without being hastened by drinking or cooking 
with hard water. 

Calculus, which so often obstructs urination, besides render- 
ing it extremely painful, is composed of lime, which has passed 
through the kidneys, lodged at the outlet of the bladder, and 
danmied up its contents within it. The catheter afibrds relief only 
temporary, besides being irritating. 

Soft water retards this calculary formation, and thus promotes 
urinary, and sexual, and general health and improvement. In 
short, it is every way immeasurably better than hard. All owe 
ita supply to themselves. 

75. Spring vs. Well Water, and Coltctry vs. Citt. 

Well water is generally used the most, but ought to bo the 
least; because it often contains foreign ingredients much less 
favorable to life than those of spring water. All justly prefer 
springs to wells when both are equally accessible. Why should 
not that water proffered directly to us by Nature \ye better than 
that obtained by digging? and flowing water than stagnant? 

City well water is perfectly abominable ; because it reeks with 
city filth from all gutters, stables, cesspools, puddles, &c. All 
this corruption filters into the ground, and exudes into city wells. 
The earth would cleanse it but that there is so much filth as to 
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completely saturate the entire ground, and thus impregnate all 
citj well water, which renders it perfectlir loathsome to the taste. 
City water-works are therefore one of the greatest of blessings to 
their inhabitants, and ought to be got up for all cities, small and 
large, except when rain water can be had. 

Raix water, next to the juices of fruit, is the best form of 
liquid for the system. Caught on tin, or slate, or hard compo- 
sition-roofs, and kept in deep, underground cisterns, it constitutes 
by far the very best water man can use for driukiug or cookiug, 
is always cool, keeps perfectly sweet the year round, and costs 
but a trifle. 

A FEW DOLLARS are sufficient to construct one lai^e enough to 
supply a good-sized family the year round. It can be constructed 
very cheaply thus : — 

76. How TO CONSTRUCT A Raix-water Cistern for Fifteen 

Dollars. 

One large enough for ordiuar\' family use should be at least 
ten feet in depth and diameter, though twelve would be far 
better, and ever}' inch in either diameter or height adds several 
barrels to its containing capacity. Eveiy foot deeper and wider 
would about double the amount of water it will hold ; and the 
deeper it is, the cooler and sweeter its water, and the less liable 
to ferment, and the easier the formation of its top. While about 
it, you may as well make it large enowjh ; while being larger than 
really necessary will not hurt or add many cents to its cost. Our 
mode of fctructure has nothing to say respecting its size. De- 
termine that by other circumstances. Let your hole be dug about 
four to twelve inches larger than you propose to have the inside 
of your cistern, and have a peri)endicular trench sunk a few inches 
along up that side where you propose to draw up your water, in 
which your pipe can ascend from the bottom of the cistern to the 
pump. Level off your bottom so that the water will settle in a 
little basin somewhere in it, from which its rinsings and dirt can 
be easily dipped up. 

Begin the construction of your cistern by procuring a spruce, 
board, one inch thick, about six to eight inches wide, and three 
times longer than the proposed diameter of your cistern — a thirty 
feet board for a cistern ten feet in diameter, thirty-six for one 
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twelve, &c. If you cannot find one long enough, it can be easily 
spliced, by putting their ends together, and nailing a short piece 
across them so that it will lap from each on to the other. This 
piece should be about three feet long, and so nailed as to come on 
the inside of your cistern. 

Before you nail the pieces together, sqw this board cfosswise on 
its inner side every three or four inches, and the oftener the 
smaller the cistern, almost through, but not quite, so as to allow 
of its being bent rounds in order to form a hoop. This lapping 
piece must also be sawed. Bend it, and fasten the ends as just 
above descril)ed for lapping. The rounder it is bent the better, 
yet your cistern will hold water if it is not just so regular in 
shape. Brace this bent board by nailing a narrow piece or two, 
or three or four, across it, which will also enable you to handle it 
by standing in its middle. You will also need to work from its 
inside. We will call this round-bent board the hoop. Its object 
is to make a mould by which to form the inside of your cistern. 
It should be in size anywhere from three to six inches smaller^ 
all around, than the hole for your cistern. The larger it is the 
thinner the walls of your cistern. It may as well be six inches 
from this hoop to the outside of your cistern hole. The farther 
it is, the more material will be required to till it in forming your 
cistern. Four inches will do, and there is no need of over eight, 
while five or six are enough to give all needed body to your cis- 
tern wall. 

Procure iaaterial for the outside wall of your cistern thus : 
Sand, coarse or fine, will do for the whole of it, except water 
lime. Sand and gravel, coarse or fine, will also do. There must 
bo among it sufficient fine and coarse sand to give it the required 
" iactf^ as the masons say ; that is, enough to fill up all spaces, and 
make one solid mass. This is to fill in between the hoop and tho 
outside of your cistern hole, taking the place of the brick now 
genenilly used. 

Stones, larger or smaller, clinkers, any thing solid, can be im- 
bedded in this mortar ; but if any are too large to go in l>etween 
the hoop and the ground, a place must be dug into the latter to 
allow the former to go in l>ehind the hoop. Furnace di*os9, 
pounded oyster shells, slate stone gravel, full of all sized pel>ble9, 
from the size of the fist or even head, down to sand, almost any 
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p^V>:^« acd ¥Co!K4 taken from a ^&ore or stream. cfaip-«tones 
from a marble Tori. bnckhnts. ftlffi'jsc anrtLing to which lime- 
mortar will adLer^. wi'A do for laaterial. The main bodjr of the 
ci.%tf:m cslh h^ made vhollj of briekbats, of any and all sizes 
and •hape*, sacfa a* are xhrovn away at briok-jardj. by pounding 
apart, to giTe sufficient firmness to form one compact mass, and 
letting the rest go in whole, or wholly of hiacksniths' clinkers, 
or foundry dro&?, similarly pounded, or anything hard. 

The bottom of vour cistern is to be formed hv takin? about 
two or three bushels, — the more the larger your cistern, — or 
enou^zii to corer the bottom of your entire cistern hole about two 
inches thick, but with no stone^s larsrer than Tour bottom is to be 
thick, for you want a smooth bottom; which should descend to 
the middle, or else towards the side opposite to where the water 
is to tie drawn out, so that all dirt will settle into this lowest spot, 
whence it can be easily dipped out when the cistern is emptied to 
be cleansed. 

Add water lime at the rate of about one sixth or eighth of the 
whole bulk of this material, the less the coarser your materials, 
and the less economical vou are, and costlv vour lime. One 
tenth water lime will probably do to nine tenths of gravel, yet 
if you prefer to be extra safe, one eighth to one sixth will make 
you so. Masons will tell you one third, but of this there is no 
need. 

Mix the two well toorethcr drv, bv shovellin<r. Then add suffi- 
cicnt water to make the mass about as thick as ordiuar\' mortar, 
so that it will run and pack iuto one solid mass. Spread this 
evenly over this bottom, leaving a place to stand in at the hollow, 
as above suggested. Even it all down, and work down all pro- 
jecting pebbles till it becomes smooth. This material should be 
used as soon as may be after it is wet, because its first set is the 
best ; though a second wetting and setting will do by adding more 
lime. Your bottom is thus formed and about done. Let it stand 
untouched an hour or more, or over night, till it is well set ; unless 
you arc in haste ; but if so, cover it over with sand, a few inches 
to a foot or two in the middle portion, but not around the edges. 
This sand will enable you to keep on working without injuring 
your bottom, but around the outside, where the wall comes, there 
must bo no sand. 
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Now plAcc your spruce board hoop, before described, so as to 
be al)out four to six or more inches from the outside of your 
bole all around. Xo matter whether it is more or less than four 
inches from your board to the earth. 

Take half a bushel of the finer quality of your material, all 
sand will do l)etter, and about six quarts water lime, mix well by 
shovelling, add water enough to make a mortar of it, and put it in 
the inner corner, at the bottom of your hoop, and work it well 
into this bottom to make a good junction between the bottom and 
the side of your cistern, run the point of your trowel around in- 
side the bottom of the hoop to smooth down any projecting mate- 
rial, and consider your work fairly begun. 

Begin tour pipe for pumping out your water right here, by 
inserting a stick about an inch in diameter and a foot or two long, 
nearly peri)endicular, so that its lower end shall be even with the 
bottom of the hoop, and between the hoop and ground. A lead 
pipe, bent, and laid under your hoop, one end opening into the 
bottom of your cistern, and the other behind the hoop, is better. 
Its object is to conduct the water from the cistern into a pipe, for 
the present, which we are about to show you how to make. If 
you prefer a lead pipe, and can get it, now is your time to place 
it. If you make a filter, it must open into it. 

This hoop should have four auger holes, with ropes tied in 
each, by which to lift or draw it along up as you proceed. 

Mix enough material and wet enough lime and material to fill 
up lietween this hoop and the earth, about one part lime to six or 
eight parts of material, and fill in behind the hoop, the better 
if not filled quite to its top, putting in any stones you c;m get in 
and have the mass solid. 

This cement pipe can be made by setting this inch stick at 
the end of this lead pipe, between the hoop and dirt, or else one 
end against the outside of the lower edge of your hoop, but this 
would prevent your emptying the cistern below this hole. A 
short lead, say three or four inches, is the best. Place this 
stick at the end of the short lead pipe ; have it perpendicular, put 
fine material all around it ; let it be in the perpendicular trench 
described in making your cistern hole, and keep drawing this 
stick along up, thus leaving a cemented hole behind it. 

This hoop must now be lifted, or pulled upwards to within an 
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Ti^Lt j'fJjLfV ruiUf^i Vr •rr*»3, r/T or til Fi5« ST :*fcr?f. BO aF not to 
hr*suk tii^ jitat^nH ilnoiir pihtiwL Srill, if h *»ef:nDe* brotcn, 
yovr ir*>w4irl. ruo>fe«d iJvli? or»rr lit ^.Tttk* as s::*c»ii &£ ibt Itoard is 

Your t^^t pltii proWvly i- to I*:t ii#e«^ f->ur rc*j»e* in liiesie four 
l^/le« ^2.VifX>d V-* tilt ^urfsioe of tL* gro-jiii ; put i pule- throriri all 
f<Mjr« wiiii fc'Uffi'.'i'rLt puriitwr u> rai«r &]1 aa odc*; aad al eadi 
ii«f itL'yrUrJj tl:*f ^o]^^^, or ei^rff niis« tie otber ead of tie pcJe not 
lif Uid hu. K'rj^eJil iLi* bt*^t pnx-e§5 of filliii^ id VhiDd tie board, 
aud liflJXJ^ it liil you Lavt rbi^ your cistern tuffidemly to liegin 
to fona jtb top, or about four to six fett below the top of the 
grouii'L 

Afttr tXi^Vm^ the upper course richer with water lime than 
UKual, M> &« to have a good foundation for its dome, tbe oonstnio 
tioij of which iuvoh'es the only really difficult pan of the whole 
yrocfih^^ proc're^l to ruake it« dome as foIiow$ : — 

Take another fi^pruce fxMird, one third longer thnn the diameter 
of your *:UU:Tu ; nail a bhort piece on each end to hold it np aAer 
it Jij placed ; taw it alinor^t through cro^^wi^e ererj' three or four 
inchcriy as Uiforc dc??<:ril>ed for the hoop, to allow ben»lsng. and tie 
the two endft, to keep it Ijent ; feet it on top of this round board 
hoop, the ends of the latter on the bides of the former, so that 
their outer edges shall lie even. This short piece should be so 
nailed on as to lap from the horizontal hoop to the perpendicular 
one. Do the .sanjc with a second spruce board, thus forming four 
ribs for your dome, which must of course cross each other at their 
top where the njouth of your cistern is to be. Xow knock in 
pieceH one of your water lime barrels, and set its staves, one end 
on tJKi horizontal hoop and the other lapping over on the upright 
o\\i*M ; put thick brown paper over any holes still left, thus form- 
ing a dotne-hluiped mould for the top of your cistern, all resting 
on Miiti horizontal Hpruco board hoop, and about even with its 
onii^r imIp^i'h. Now mix your material and lime, as already de- 
Hcrilicd, and build it up carefully around this dome, till the hole 
left JM-comcH about two feet across on top. Make the material 
richer with lime than for the body of the cistern, say one fourth 
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to one sixth, because this arch requires more strength, eml>eilding 
brickbats, blacksmiths' cinders, stones (the thinner and flatter 
the better) 9 so as to help strengthen this arch. 

Now drive the hoops on one end of one of your lime barrels ; 
nail them ; knock out both heads ; saw in two in the middle, — 
these short half staves will help in forming your dome, — and 
place one of the halves, with its smaller end down, on top of this 
dome, where the upright spruce boards cross, and build the same 
material right along up around this half barrel, the top of which 
should he about even with the top of the ground, which should 
be calculated beforehand, or else the ground rounded up to its top. 
Fill dirt all around over this dome, and keep pouring water daily 
over and around your cistern, outside, and let it stand a week» 
though a month is better. Your cistern is built/ 

Yet it must be nnished off thus : — 

Bore and saw through these upright spruce dome boards, where 
they cross ; knock them in to your cistern ; go down into it, and take 
out this dome and the spruce board ; sell them, hoop, dome, and 
all, to a neighbor, with which to build another cistern for himself; 
for one cistern mould will answer for scores of cisterns, and can 
be so constructed as to be easily taken apart, without the sawing 
or boring above directed. Let the half barrel remain, and by 
nailing together the pieces which composed its head, you have a 
lower cover to the neck of your cistern, which will fit and set right 
down into this half barrel, and stop near its bottom, while an- 
other top cover, over all, will form an air-tight partition between 
these top and bottom covers, which will prevent the frost from 
penetrating into the cistern. 

Of course an outlet must be left towards the top of this dome 
for the suq)Ius water to pass off after the cistern is full. 

Finish off the inside of this cistern, and make it water-tight, 
as follows : As you keep drawing up this horizontal spruce hoop 
to make the cistern, and while the material is yet soft, rub your 
trowel along oter it, to pack the material and fill up all its cracks 
and holes. After taking out your dome, beginning up by the 
half barrel, fill up all holes with a mortar of water lime and sand, 
all around and all the way down to the bottom, which finish out, 
and make tight with this mortar. 

Make a thin wash about as thick as for whitewashing by putting 
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Set ic I:m« Cjort^kr, and oc^ ikr abii^re ib^ txher lor aboat six 
tien, dmwizq io cia^fa tier, th^s iruik:ng a brl*!k l>:x aroazid the 
mootfa of Toor cistern, leaTing a pla«:e for dnvii^ the water large 
eDOugb to hold two to foor pails of wacer. Tbe wa:er thus let 
into a^ cutem propter will filter throcgh the brick into the hrick 
eompartment about as £ist as tou draw it out. 

CoxDCCT your water to your cistern as to other cisterns, but 
you can make a cement pipe thus : Make the bottom of your 
trench, which runs from your spout to the cist^, rounding and 
narrow ; have a round, smooth stick, say two feet long ; throw 
this same cistern material into the bottom of this trench, into 
the top of which imbed the half of this round stick, to form a 
water trough; and repeat the process along the trench, which 
abould descend into the cistern. Lay brick on top of this un- 
derground mortar trough, and cover them over with more cistern 
material. 

PuAW THE WATER from this brick filter as you would from any 
other cistern. Lead pipe is objectionable, and can be dispensed 
with thus. We told you above how to place a short lead pipe 
leading from the bottom of your cistern to the end of the upright 
inch Htick set peq)eudicularly in the cistern wall. Fill fine 
cistern material around this stick, and keep drawing it up after 
you whilst raising your wall, till it reaches the dome, thus leaving 
a hole after the stick in the cistern material. This pipe hole 
should be some two or more inches from the sides of your cistern. 
When you have reached the bottom of the dome, direct this pipe 
towards where your pump is to be. Insert your lead pipe into 
this hole. You can easily thus make a water-tight tube from the 
bottom of your cistern to the bottom of your pump, and connect 
pump and pipe as in other cases. 

Your cistern is now in complete working order, just as good as 
if a mason had made it at a cost of nearly a hundred dollars, yet 
it has cost you somewhat as follows : — 
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Thirty feet of spruce boards, about 10 60 

Two barrels water lime ^varying with the locality) ... 6 to 8 00 

Pebble and sand material, about 2 00 

I^igging cistern hole same as for others, about, 6 00 

Amount of work, from 8 to 10 00 

Total, 126 60 

But any intelligent roan can do all the work, in which case it will cost 
only for the lime and boards, and less than ten dollars. 

Tell masous and carpenters you do not need their services, and 
can all alone make a cistern for less than ten dollars as good as 
they would make at a cost of seventy-five dollars. Those who 
follow these directions will make no failures, and may justly be 
proud of the work of their own hands. Or, if you fail the first 
time, try again, avoiding the cause of the failure next time. 

In clay soils, after the hole is dug, you can sometimes wet 
and pound the cistern hard, up to the dome, and it can be made 
tight by simply a coating of water-lime and sand, or even the 
wash above described, but the top must be upon a shoulder made 
by digging the cistern hole larger just here, and cast the top aa 
above described. 



Section U. 

stimulating drinks. — alcoholic and malt liquors; winb» 

tea, coffee, lemonade, etc. 

77. — Alcoholic and Malt Liquors. 

Men DIFFER, (oio coeloj as to whether alcoholic liquors benefit 
or injure mankind, meutully and physically, some waging war to 
the hilt against all forms and degrees of intoxicating drinks, while 
others, of equal intelligence and integrity, advocate their use in 
theory and practice. £vcn ** doctors disagree*! as to their use, 
many prescribing, others condemning them. Which class is right, 
and which wrong? 

Scientific men owe it to themselves, and those they claim to 
serve, to lead people rights but not to mislead them, in a matter 
thus important. Truth is one, and those who are in the truth, 
will agree. 

That scientific analysis required to settle this mooted prob- 
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lem is ''out of our line," but a close, impartial observation of over 
half a century has given the Author something to say on this 
subject. 

FiBST PRINCIPLES, not prejudice, should decide this matter. A 
flippant, elegant, eloquent, declamatory lecture is one thing, Tvhile 
scientific data and inferences are quite another. These we attempt. 

WiNE-MAKiNO destroys the integrity of the grape, already 
proved to be so beneficial, by excluding a large part of those 
materials its Maker saw fit to incorporate into it, besides inject- 
ing some elements into wine, alcohol for example. He saw fit to 
omit in grapes. This fact proves that grapes are better than their 
tmfcrmented juice, and this than wine. 

Fermentation sours it as that of dou<^h sours bread.^ Can 
its decay improve it? And a like principle applies to apple, and 
all other kinds of cider. 

Acids, however, are demanded in the system ; and, when not 
furnished from other sources, supplying them through wine and 
cider is better than none. On this principle they often cure 
dyspepsia, as also by their acid combining with and neutralizing 
some other acid, or some injurious or excessive acidity. Still, 
the real question is, whether all required acids can or cannot be 
supplied directly from fruits without their undergoing this decom- 
poi^tion. Probably they can, but when not thus supplied, that 
of wines and cider is better than none, and hence relatively 
beneficial. 

In certain conditions of the system, pure wine certainly does 
promote circulation and perspiration, and thereby relieves conges- 
tion, with its consequent aches and pains. 

Fruit growers thus become the best practical lecturers on 
temperance, as well as genuine philanthropists, by furnishing 
acids in fruits, and thus forestalling this craving for alcohol. 
Cheap fruits are the best and most effective temperance propa- 
gandists. We need fifty times more fruit than we now have ; 
and we should then have less grog-shops by two to one. 

78. — All Intoxioation injures. 

Whenever wine or alcoholic stimulants of any kind benefit j they 
never intoxicate, and, as far as they intoxicate, they only injure. 
The system must keep warm.^ 
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This requires a largo amount of carbon, which the stomach 
should furnish. But suppose it does not, death must ensue from 
cold, unless the needed carbon can be obtained from some outside 
source. Alcohol contains it, indeed, consists mainly of it, already 
eliminated, and ready to enter at once into combination with 
oxygen, in heating up the body. Alcoholic drinks, therefore, 
sometimes keep patients alive, by promoting animal warmth till 
the system can rally. Yet in all such cases the alcohol unites at 
once with the oxygen, before it intoxicates. 

All intoxication injures, because it is consequent on excess of 
carlnm, or more than the system can use. 

Those poisoned by serpents, can drink a pint of strong whiskey, 
&c., without the slightest intoxication resulting from it, because 
its alcohol, that which would otherwise have intoxicated, is in- 
stantly seized and appropriated by the life force to neutralize this 
poison. Funiish it with whatever it demands, alcohol included, 
but whenever, and as fur as, it is beneficial, it never elates or 
stupefies. This test is absolute and universal, and condemns all 
drinking for hilarious and social pui*|)oses, and all gratification 
of a morbid hankering after stimulants. Lict the evils, vices, and 
woes consequent on intemperance, which Gough, with his thrilling 
eloquence, does not, cannot duly depict, warn all such that they 
** taste not, touch not, handle not, lest they" too ^perish with 
the using." 

Alcohol as a medicine, may sometimes supply needed carbon 
and stimulation, till reaction takes place; yet few sick persons 
need stimulants. They genenilly need rest instead. This is 
doubly true of chronic invalids. All stimulants, by consuming 
vitality without resupplying it, dmw on the constitution^^ which 
they generally exhaust instead of building up. The weaker i>cr- 
sons are, the more they require quiet, not false excitements. 
Those who abound in vitality do not need them, while those who 
lack it can illy endure their draft on the life fund.^ Physicians 
prescribe them too freely. 

Malt liqocrs, ale, porter, lager beer, Ac, are open to a like 
objection with alcoholic, yet contain some nutrition, and their bit- 
ter often helps the liver. Still the li(|uor of stewed hops is lictter 
and cheai>er. Observation and experience make against their 
habitual use, much more than for it. As generally drank, be- 
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twccn meals and iiTegularly, they injure much more than benefit. 
They create, and are generally drank to gratify a morbid appe- 
tite, which they never allay, but only enhance. Such an appetite 
should be denied when formed, but should not be formed. Like 
a morbid craving for food, alcoholic liquors, opium, &c., they cry 
"give" always, but never enough. 

79. — Tea and Coffee. 

Tea and coffee are powerful tonics, too bracing for any ner- 
vous person to endure with impunity. They impede sleep for five 
or six hours after they are drank. All lovers of them strong, are 
nervous in the extreme. These drinks do indeed sometimes 
euro headache to-day, only to increase it for days afterwards. 
All inveterate tea and coffee drinkers suffer proportionally from 
headache, and usually sick-headache. If they will stop drinking 
them six months, their headache will stop. Is there no relation- 
ship between the amount of these narcotics now consumed and 
modern neiTOus irritability? The Author speaks only from ob- 
servation, not experience, for in sixty-two years he has never 
drank a quart of either, all told ; and could not be persuaded to 
take over a spoonful at a time, and not this once in months or 
years ; nor ever, unless all jaded out, and as a temporary stimu- 
lant ; when it improves and lengthens — naturally producing 
copiousness, but at a terrible subsequent sacrifice of energy. 

Coffee has a worse effect upon the nervous system than tea. 
Let iuvetcrates in either discontinue their use six mouths, and 
they will barely begin to realize the damage they inflict by noting 
how much belter they feel after they become once fairly weaned. 

The Ward brotuers, the champion oarsmen of this country, 
never drank tea and coffee. 

^ But we cannot drink cold water at our meals ; for it, besides being 
unpleasant, cools the stomach so as to arrest digestion. What shall wo 
drink?" 

Drinking nothing at meals is probably the best ; the reasons 
for which will appear hereafter. 

Chocolate will do for those whose livers are in a first-rato 
condition; otherwise it produces an intense headache. Those 
who drink it should watch its effects. 

Cereal coffee, made by serving wheat, or rye, or corn, or 
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barley, or sweet potatoes just as Java is served — brown, grind, 
and steep, or crust coffee made by browning and steeping bread, 
is nutritious, and wholly unobjectionable, as well as palatable. 
JSurn it the more the bitterer you wish it. 

Lemonade is an excellent drink for those on whose stomachs it 
does not sour. The system requires both sweets, which are anal- 
ogous to alkalies, and sours or acids. The two probably corre- 
spond with those positive and negative electric forces by which 
life is curried on. TJiey certainly have a strong mutual affinity, 
enter into that combination called effervescence, and leave a sed- 
iment analogous to charcoal. Lemonade embodies both, though 
not in their effervescent form, yet they probably combine in the 
system. At least the deliciousness of lemonade is Nature's war- 
rant that it is proportionally beneficial.^ 

Moue lemon, with less sugar than usual, is much better than 
more sugar with less Icmon.^ 

Tamarind water is, for a like reason, also beneficial. 



Section HI. 

FLUID EXCRETIONS. 

80. — ^The Eidnets and Bladder ; their Structure, Ofhce, Ao. 

The Kidneys, right and left, are composed of an exterior or 
cortical sul)8tancc, from a sixth to a fourth of an inch thick, and 
a medullary, which consists of a series of about fifteen pyramidal 
bodies, their bases towards the surface, and their points turned 
inward, each being a distinct gland, formed of uriniferous tubes, 
which terminate mpapillce at their apex. These uriniferous canals 
in the cortical subsUuice are extremely convohited^ but become 
straight on reaching the pyramidal structure. The renal artery 
ramifies throughout this structure, into veins, both being tortuous, 
and containing an inconceivable numl)er of deep red granules or 
coq)useles, each of which has a tuft of capillary vessels, in which 
the renal arteries terminate and veins begin. Convoluted ducts, at 
first cxti-cmely tortuous, begin in these granules, and tenninate in 
straight tubes on the inside surface of this cortical substance, in 
papilbe, which open into the pelvis of the kidney, and from which 
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the urine they secrete empties into the pelvis of the kidney, a 
atrong, white, fibrous, tough structure, having three compart- 
ments, one central, and one at each end. 

Each kidney is about four inches long, and over two wide, 
shaped like a bean flattened, tlie right the lowest, the left under 
the spleen, and behind the stomach, their lower margin extending 
a little below the lowest ribs, and enclosed in a peritfincal tuuic, 
easily separated from the gland, whitish in color, strong, elastic, 
and attached to the kidney by a very fine tissue. 
Kaifl.-Lor.om.m»*LSECT,o» Their OFFICE is to Secrete nrinc, which 
or A ETD-iEr is composed mostly of water urea and 

animal matter lithic acid several inor 
game salts as ammonia soda phosphite 
and sulphate of lime magnesia silica &c 
Its quantity increises in the aged be- 
cause its quality is deficient That is, 
tho kidneys must have a much greater 
amount of water to carry off the same 
amount of urea Thus water increosea 
with the amount of liquid in the blood, 
and lu cold leather but dtimnishes as 
perspiration and cold inciease 

Unlcsb the blood is fieed from these 
substances noxious to life its fniiLtions 
soon 1 mi down and die but not till feel 
mgs nienttl and phj sical the most 
an fully distressing supervene Then 
s,s. UrinirbrouB tubn. pichmi- dormancy', inflammation, and deran^e- 

lecied into Itt eoaiciil Oa- <• i < 

eicDii. ments, of which sexual errors are the 

B,M'n^"ii™c«.t™. <^*>'<'* eauso,«° create an incalculable 

(kThcpciTiiortbekidDfr. amount of bodily and mental disease and 

Biiflering, not to say real agony. 
Two URETERS or ducts run from the kidneys, which empty this 
mine into them, to the bladder, into which they pour it us fust as 
it is delivered. 

The bladder is a temporarj' receptacle of this urine, to pre- 
vent its constant discharge ns fast as it is made, which would be 
most loathsome and nauseating, for without this bladder urine 
must continue to discbarge perpetually, awake and asleep, creating 
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an intolerable stench, which all would be obliged to carry with 
them to church and party, wherever they went nod whatever they 
did. All this the bladder now prevents by allowing its retention 
till it is full, whei) it is emptied, partly voluntary ond piirtly iu- 
Tuluntary. Its undue retcution is must injurious mid painful, and 
weakens the retaining musctea. This call should always receive 
ioimediuto attention. 

81. — The Glakds and Absorbents; their Stbuctubb, jwd 
Syupatuy with the Mind. 

The glaxds of the Bvetcni nro formed somewhat like the lungs, 
with two sets of capillary vessels, the one fur the ramificatioD of 
blood, and tbo other for secreting 
their respective materials. Tbo 
accompanying engraving furnishes 
B faint illustration of the arterial 
structure of a gland. Both tlio 
venous and Bccretory structures 
are similar, all their respective 
ramidcations being almost ind- 
nitely minute. 

Tbo various secretions made in 
these glandular ramidcations are 
emptied into ducts, and these into 
one anotber, till all are emptied into one common re^ciToir, and 
carried to their place of detttination. 

Though all jiarts of the eyiiteni reciprocate their several condi- 
tions with all the others,* yet this rcciprocily si-cnis to be more 
intimate between the glandnUr functions uiul the cerebral than 
between any of the others. Every change and phrase of mental 
action produces a correcpondiug change in the gliindular action. 
Thus, tliiiiking of food "makes the mouth water," that is, excites 
a copious secretion and dischai^ of tho salivary glands ; sadness 
retards, and pleasurable emotions augment, the action of the liver ; 
the former accelerating and the latter preventing digestion ; grief 
provokes a copious secretion of the lachrymal glands in the form 
of tears, and sudden joy sometimes has a similar eflvct ; and thus 
of the others. But the most coiypicuous illustration of this prin- 
ciple applies to that secretion which creates life. See " Sexual 
Scieuco," Part VI. 27 
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The great practical lesson taught by this reciprocity, is the im- 
portance of keeping the mind in that calm and happy frame which 
promotes glandular secretion, and thereby health. 

The absorbents are stationed throughout the entire system, 
for the double purpose of taking up foreign matters, such as biles 
and ether tumors, which do not come to a head, and also deposit- 
ing surplus fat, which is only its surplus carbon, stored up against 
its future want. When imperfect digestion or a deficiency of 
food renders the supply of carbon unequal, for the time being, 
to its demand, these absorbents take up this fat and empty it into 
the chyle ducts, and so into the circulation. Hence the falling 
away of the sick or starving. When this fat or store of carbon is 
exhausted by protracted hunger or stomachic disease, these absorb- 
ents take up even muscle and cellular tissue, and empty them also 
into the circulation, which causes the extreme emaciation of the 
starving, of consumptives, dyspeptics, and the sick generally. 
This provision against any deficiency of nutrition is inimitably 
beautiful and useful. But the fact that all animals fatten best iu 
the fall, thus laying in a stock of this fatty fuel just before it is 
wanted, is equally so. 

Section IV. 

THE BLOOD, AND ITS CIRCULATION; THE HEART, AND ITS 

STRUCTURE. 

82. — Office, Ingredients, and Circulation of the Blood. 

Some porter, to bring and carry these life materials to and 
from all parts, receive and distribute all new material, and gather 
up and eject the waste and vitiated matter used up by the life 
process, is indispensable. The blood constitutes this ** common 
carrier "of the system. With its looks all are familiar. It is 
composed chiefly of two parts, blood corpuscles, or red globules, 
about yj^ of a line in diameter, and one quarter as thick, which 
multiply or reproduce their kind, and naturally adhere to each 
other at their sides, and form columns, like coins placed above 
each other; and scrum, that yellowish fluid which rises to the top 
of blood left to stimd and coagulate. 

Serum is composed of about ninety parts water, eight of albu- 
men, casein, and the rest salts, 3bc. Albumen abounds in female 
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blood more than in male. It contains fibrine, the constant ten- 
dency of which is to assume organic shreds, which inflnmmation 
increases. Clota of fibrine ore rudimcntally organized. These 
globules imbibe the oxygen from the air in the lungs, and carry 
it to those tissues which expend it, and then absorb, or gather up 
the cai'bonic acid gas generated by the life process, and curry it to 
the lungs, from which it is extracted by the nitrogen of the olr. 

The aTcrago quantity of blood, in given persons, is about one 
fifth Unit of their bodies, those weighing one hundred and fifty 
pounds having about thirty pounds, or four gallons, one third of 
which is constantly in the arteries, and two thirds in the veins. 

83. The Heart; its Structubb and Woreinos. 

The circulation of this blood, thus freighted by the 
and lungs with the materials of life, j,q ^ 
must now be effected. It must be pro- 
pelled, too and fro, throughout every 
minute part of the system, so that 
every shred of every muscle, nerve, 
tissue, and organ, bones included, may 
extract from it what materials each 
may require, and return to it for re- 
jection all their used-iip and vitiated 
materials. 

While breathing creates most of the 
force which propels the blood," yet 
the heart is its regiiliitiug organ and 
aide-de-camp. Breathing undoubtedly 
Btimulutcs the heart itself to palpitate. 

In structure the heart is a cavcm- 
oib muscle, enveloi>cd by the hini^,' 
oval-shaped, about five inches long, 
afld four thick, largest relatively in ro- 
bust, but snuller in delicate persons 
and females, weiring about eight 
ounces, encased, and kept in its place 
by a membrane calletl the pericardium, 
and resting upon the tendinous, or 
upper portion of the diaphragm, with 
its base upwards aud backwards, and "■ ^^ 
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Its apox pointing towards the fifth rib, left side, at its joncUon 
with its cartilage. 

Two AURICLES, or receiving chambers, and two veniridea, or 
expelling chambers, form its internal armugement, and constitute 
in reality two hearts, bound and working together; the right 
auricle receiving the blood from the veins, mid by its contrnctioa 
propelling it into the lung3,°^ and the left auricle withdrawing it 
from the lungs, and speeding it throughout the body. 

Valves prevent the backward, and compel the forward flofr 
of this blood through the heart and system. Their structure is 
illustrated in the accompanying engiiiving from Bourgery. 

FiDBES compose the maia 
body of the heart. They are 
spiral and tortuous, crossing 
each other in all directions, 
twisting around its apex, and 
fiex upwurds towards its 
base. They contract at every 
pulsatiAn. 

Akteries receive the blood 
from the left ventricle, and 
cumluct it to the head, arms, 
logs, every visceral organ, 
and every i>art and parcel of 
the system, and to the heart 
itself. They are firm, elas- 
tic, cyliudrical tubes, formed 
of three coats, the external, 
composed of tissues, which 
connect them with surround- 
ing parts, the middle uf n- 
bruiis, which give its cylin- 
drical form and fii-mness, 
yellowish color, elasticity, 
and a thin, delicate, smooth 
membrane, resembling mu- 
cous membrane. 

These arteries are guarded 
from lesion by being deepu 
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Beatedy often open into each other, and branch into infinitesimal 
capillary blood-vessels, situated between the arteries and veins, in 
which the blood performs its chief function. These capillaries, too 
fine to be seen by the naked eye, form a network so closely woven 
together that the finest needle cannot puncture the flesh without 
^drawing blood by piercing one or more of them. They empty 
into the veins, which carry the blood back to the heart, and run- 
ning just under the skin. All the blood thus has to pass through 
two sets of this infinitesimal structure, one in the lungs,^ in which 
it receives, and the other throughout the body, in which it gives 
ofiT, its vital properties. The blood is red and brisk in the arte- 
ries, but clark blue and sluggish in the veins. 

The muscles of both the heart and of the arteries aid the pro- 
pulsion of the blood. ** Aid,'' because the main propelling agent 
is electricity.^ These muscles, acting involuntarily, must have 
some incentive to act. The electricity derived from breathing 
probably furnishes this stimulant. Will certainly does not. Then 
what does ? Electricity both generates the main propulsive force 
which circulates the blood, and also provokes the muscles of the 
heart and arteries to push it forward. Backward it can never go, 
because of valves stationed all along the veins, which close the 
instant the blood begins to turn back, and holds it where it is, till 
it can again go forward. Tying a string tight around the base 
of your finger, and winding it towards thb tip, would press the 
blo6d back into the arteries but that these valves prevent. They 
will oblige it to burst through the flesh and skin before they will 
allow it to go backward. 

The CONTRACTION of the heart, and of course arteries, transpires, 
on the average, in healthy adults, about seventy times per minute, 
varying from one hundred and forty pulsations in infants, to one 
hundred in children, and descending to sixty in old age, but aver- 
aging about seventy-two in middle life, besides being accelerated 
by all kiuds of action, mental and physical, and by fevers, but 
being suspended in syncope, as in fainting turns. 

Two OUNCES of blood is the average amount propelled at each 
pulsation, or about ten pounds per minute, which is some two 
hundred andfljty pounds \yer hour, three tons every day and night, 
ten hundred and eighty tons per year, and seventy^five thousand 
tons in ^ three score years and ten." But this blood is handled 
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over four times in each pulsation, once in drawing it in from fiie 
veins, again in pumping it into the lungs, a third time in witli- 
drawing it from the lungs, and a &urth in passing into the 
arteries, exceeding a thousand pounds eveiy hour, twenty-four 
thousand pounds every day and night, and nearly mite million 
pounds annually. Assuming that the average amount of blood* 
is twenty-five pounds, or four hundred ounces, the whole of the 
blood passes through the heart once in about every three to four 
minutes, fifteen to *twenty times per hour, and over six hundred 
times from each sunset to the next. 

And at every round it is forced through two sets of gauze-like 
strainers, the finest imaginable, of which one is several inches 
long, besides forcing a part of it through the capillaries of the 
liver, spleen, and kidneys ; and all this with a force sufficient to 
send it throbbing and rushing throughout the entire body, and 
into all those minute capillary vessels through which it passes I 
How little we realize how wonderfully we are made I 

To inspect still more closely its mode of action. The two 
upper chambers, or auricles, contract upon the blood they contain 
at the same instant, thereby bracing and balancing each other. 
Their contraction produces a vacuum, into which blood is again 
received from the veins.^ The two ventricles, or lower cham- 
bers, likewise contract together, thus also bracing each other, at 
the same time forcing the blood, the right into the lungs, and the 
left into the arteries. By this means time for rest is allowed the 
heart, the two auricles taking a short, though only a very short, 
nap, while the ventricles contract, the latter going to sleep, and 
waking up again, while the auricles contract — all its parts getting 
tired, and taking rest as quickly and as often as the heart beats. 
The heart must have rest as much as the muscles and nerves. 
Yet if, like the muscles, it required six or seven hours of succes- 
sive sleep, death would inevitably supervene. Behold the sim- 
plicity yet efficiency of this arrangement for securing time to the 
heart to rest without suspending life ! 

The muscles, or walls of the heart, are thick, large, and strong, 
the ventricles being much stronger than the auricles, because they 
have more to do. The auricles only receive the blood from the 
veins and lungs, or rather empty it out of themselves, so that it 
may run in till it again fills them up and causes spontaneous con- 
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traction, wbilo tbo office of the ventricles being mucb more labori- 
ous tban tbat of tbe auricles are mucb tbo larger, and tbe left 
ventricle ia by far tbo largest and strongest, because it bas tbe 
most to do. 

1. This circulatory process can be comprebendcd bj- remem- 
bering tbat tbo rigbt side of tbe beart, auricle and ventricle, bave 
to do wbolly with tbe dark or venous blood, and tbe left witb 
aiierial or red blood. 

2. Tbe two auricles, or upper cbambers, draw tbo blood into 
tbe beart and empty it into tbe two ventricles, or lower cbambers, 
wbicb propel it — tbe rigbt into tbe lungs, and tbe left tbrougbout 
tbe system. Or tbus : — 

3. Tbe rigbt upper cbamber withdraws tbe blood from tbe 
veins, and empties it into tbe rigbt lower cbamber, wbicb, con- 
tracting upon it, forces it into tbe lungs, wbile tbe lejl up|>er 
cbamber, or auricle, withdraws it from tbe lungs and empties it 
into the left lower cbamber, or ventricle, which propels it through- 
out the system. 

How withdraws? As far as it promotes the circulation,^ it 
does so on the same principle by wbicb water is sucked up out 
of the well into the pump, and up that pump to that valve which 
carries it still higher. The beart is in every respect a self-acting 
force pump. As the working of the pump creates a vacuum into 
which the pressure of the atmosphere on tbe top of tbe well, 
which is sufficient to lift an unobstructed column thirty-two feet, 
forces the water till it is again full ; so the contraction of tbo 
right auricle of the beart upon the blood it contains, forces out 
that blood into the right ventricle, and tbus creates a vacuum into 
which tbe pressure of the atmosphere upon the surface of tbo 
body, and of course upon the veins, together with tbe contractile 
power of the veins, the pressure of the muscles upon them, and 
tbe electricity in the lungs, proi)el the blood along into these 
auricles. And just as the water in the pump above the valve is 
forced up and out, so the right ventricle pumps the blood into the 
lungs, to be withdrawn again from them by that same principle. 
But for this external pressure of the atmosphere upon the veins, 
they would burst, strong as they are, and but for this internal 
pressure, the external would be sufficient to press their w§Us 
together too closely to allow the blood to circulate. 
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Section V. 

ANIMAL HEAT; ITS MANUFACTURE, DISTRIBUTION, AND EXIT. 

84. — Its Necessitt and Amount. 

Warmth brings life to man, animal, reptile, insect, and vege- 
table, while cold brings death, except when the vital forces in 
resisting it react, and generate warmth, and in cold-blooded 
animals. Neither food nor breath are any more necessary to life 
than is warmth. Life itself waxes and wanes with its amount 
of animal heat. How soon death results from being in the cold 
water of the upper lakes ! How effcctaally it stupefies cold* 
blooded animals, reptiles, alligators, and insects ! Swallows, 
chimney and all others, remain only during hot weather, because 
insects, their food, abound only then, and are killed off by cold. 

The HUMAN system must bo kept up to about ninety-eight 
degrees Fahrenheit, in order to work well, and can rarely rise 
much above, or fall much below it, without serious injury, except 
that children are over a hundred degrees, while old people some-^ 
times fall to ninety-two degrees. 

John Clark, a native of Connecticut, born more than a centnry ago, 
was peculiarly affectod by cold weather. .In the cool mornings of nearly 
every month in the year, his hands would become benumbed, and almost 
entirely useless, his tongue stiffened so that he could scarcely articulate, 
the muscles of his face contracted and stiffened, and one or both eyes 
closed in a very peculiar manner. This infirmity was hereditary. 

This was undoubtedly owing to defective lungs, and a conse- 
quent want of oxygen in his system. Or there might have been 
some defect in his digestion, by which a duo supply of carbon was 
not extracted from his food. Many others are also troubled with 
being habitually cold, even in summer. Consumptive parents, 
and all predisposed to this disease, also feel cold or chilly, and 
have cold hands and feet, and perhaps what is called goose-flesh 
on the skin. 

In shoi-t, warmth is one of the great agencies of Nature, of 
which the sun is the chief source ; hence the utility and agreeable- 
ness of sunshine, Avhich is not duly appreciated. 

JHeat escapes perpetually from the human body, because it is 
warmer than the air, except in extreme cases. If the atmosphere 
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wore as hot as our bodies, it would bo most relaxing, from want 
of oxygen. The air must generally bo much colder than our 
bodies ; so that, since heat is difTusivo, and tends to equalization, 
wo lose heat all the time, and in right cold weather, very fast. 
Hence the coldness of corpses and of most surrounding objects. 
Our bodies would soon sink below the living point, unless sup- 
plied with heat from some internal fountain. Sufficient external 
heat to keep us warm enough would prevent the duo oxygeniza- 
tion of our blood, and thus cause death. Whenever atmospherio 
heat approaches ninety-eight degrees, it creates that profuse per- 
spiration which at once ^ cools us off." In short, the loss of heat, 
<^ven during the hottest weather, is great, and in cold, enormous. 
Liebig estimates this loss as follows : — 

"According to the experiments of Despretz, 1 oz. of carbon evolves, 
during its combustion, as much heat as would raise the temperature of 
105 oz. of water at 32° to 167^ that is, by 135 tlcgrees; in all, therefore, 
105 times 185**— 14207 degrees of heat. Consequently, the 13.9 oz. of 
carbon whicli are daily converted into carbonic acid in the body of an 
adult, evolve 13.9xl4207''>- 107477.3 degrees of heat. This amount of 
heat is sufficient to raise the temperature of 1 oz. of water by that num- 
ber of de^rrees, or from 32° to 197509.3°; or to cause 136.8 lbs. of water 
at 32° to boil ; or to heat 370 lbs. of water to 98.3° (ihe temperature of 
the human body) ; or to convert into vapor 24 lbs. of water at 98.3°. 

^If we now assume that the quantity of water vaporized through the 
skin and lungs in 24 hours amounts to 48 oz. (3 lbs.), then there will 
remain, after deducting the necessary amount of heat, 146380.4 degrees 
of heat, which are dissipated by radiation by heating the expired air, 
and in the excrement! tious matters. 

"In this calculation, no account has been taken of the heat evolved 
by the hydrogen of the food, during its conversion into water by oxida> 
tion within the body. But if we consider that the specific heat of the 
bones, of fat, and of the organs generally, is far less tnan that of water, 
and that consequently they require, in order to be heated to 98.3°, much 
less heat thau an equal weight of water, no doubt can be entertained, 
that when all the concomitant circumstances are included in the calcu- 
lation, the heat evolved in the process of combustion, to which the food 
is subjected in the body, is amply sufficient to explain the constant tem- 

f»eraturo of the body, as well as the evaporation from the skin and 
ungs." 



A rugged man, after eating a hearty breakfast, shoulders his 
axo on a cold winter morning, and works all day in the snow. 
Though tho thermometer is many degrees below zero, whilo ho 
is ninety-eight degrees above, with his coat and vest off, so that 
the tnmsfer of heat from his body to tho air is very rapid, yet he 
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is all aglow from head to feet, inside and out, with animal heat. 
The Indian keeps warm in northern latitudes with only a blanket, 
his half-naked body being exposed most of the time to the cold 
air. The deer, moose, wolf, &c., keep warm without fire or 
clothes. 

The preservation of this warmth, by its perpetual manufacture 
within the system, becomes a paramount life necessity. Though 
a snake may be so frozen that, when bent, it will snap like a 
pipe-stem, and yet come to life afterwards by warmth, yet man 
must be kept warm up to about the same temperature, summer 
and winter, in " Greenland's icy mountain, and on India's coral 
strand." How is this heating effected? 

85. — How Breath and Food generate animal Warmth. 

Combustion is the only source of all artificial heat ; and what- 
ever burns, thereby produces heat, probably by setting free lateni 
heat, rather than by its creation. 

Decomposition results from all combustion. Burning con- 
sumes or disembodies what it burns, and therefore soon bums up 
its materials, unless they are re-supplied. 

Carbon is the base of all that burns, and whatever burns, — 
coal, wood, charcoal, vegetables, sweats, gases, &c., — consists 
mainly of carbon. 

Oxygen is the burning agent, as carbon is the burnt, of all 
combustive processes. Carbon and oxygen, combining with each 
other, and ignited by the vital forces, create that ^animal 
warmth** which maintains the equal temperature of the body. 

Breath and food generate this warmth. The stomach elimi- 
nates carbon from its food,^ sets it free, and empties it into the 
blood, and the lungs furnish it with oxygen,^ and the two, com- 
mingling, are carried together into the fine capillary blood-vessels^ 
and then pressed into mutual contact, when vitality seizes both, 
ignites them, and generates heat by their combustion wherever 
and whenever the blood flows.®^ That is, the oxygen of the air 
inhaled is forced in the capillary blood-vessels into close contact 
with the carbon of the food eaten, and having mutually a strong 
chemical affinity for each other, they unite in combustion, and 
burn each other up, on precisely the same principle employed in 
warming rooms, generating steam, &c. Nothing will burn with- 
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out oxygen. Hence, though cotton is extremely combustible 
when it can obtain oxygen from the air, yet it will not bum when 
compactly baled, because it cannot get oxygen to bum with. 
Nowhere in Nature is heat produced except by some form of 
combustion. Animal heat of course forms no exception. Chemis- 
try shows that the affinity of oxygen for carbon is even greater 
than it has for iron ; ^^ so that, when all these are forced into 
close mutual contact within the capillary blood-vessels, the oxy- 
gen Joves carbon better than it loves iron, leaves iron, and uniting 
with the carbon, creates animal heat. In producing fire, wo must 
have fuel or carbon to start with, and then blow a current of air 
upon the fire, and the oxygen of the air combining with the car- 
bon of the wood, produces combustion and evolves beat. But 
the carbon in the blood being unencumbered, free, and verj 
abundant, and thus of the oxygen, there is no need of fire to start 
with. They burn without, and burn each other up BporUaneoudy^ 
thus engendering that immense amount of animal heat within t^e 
system which re-supplies that given off by the cooling process 
just explained, and the body, together with all its parts, internal 
and external, is kept at that elevated temperature necessary for 
the maintenance of life. 

86. — Carbonic Acid Gas ; ns Formation, and Expulsion. 

Smoke and ashes result from all combustion. Of course that 
of these two gases must and does eliminate both. And the 
ashes, or rather coals, of this internal combustion, analyzed, ar# 
almost identical in their chemical compounds with charcoal, both 
being composed mainly of carbonic acid. Combustion can never 
take place, out of the system or in, without creating this acid ; 
and that combustion which heats tiie system, forms some ten or 
twelve ounces of carbonic acid per day. This substance is hostile 
to life, and exceedingly poisonous, as seen when inhaled in a tight 
room in which charcoal is consuming. Its superabundance is fatal 
to life. Hence, unless some means were devised for ejecting it 
from all parts of the system where this combustion creates it* 
those parts must die. How is the system cleared of this foe? 

By the iron in the blood. That iron first made love, in the 
lungs, to the oxygen, also in the lungs, and wooed her to leave 
her husband, the nitrogen of the air, and run away with 
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\vhich she, faithless one, gladly seconded.^ But no sooner is she 
brought into close proximity, in the capillary blood-vessels, with 
the carbon in the blood, than she finds another paramour in this 
carbon, which she loves still better. Carbon reciprocates thia 
love ; when, jilting her iron paramour, she rushes into the arms 
of this charcoal paramour so ardently, that they consume each 
other, and die of excess of love, leaving only their burnt car- 
casses in the form of carbonic acid. 

The iron of the blood thus left desolate, — good enough for 
him, — he ran away with oxygen, the wife of the nitrogen of the 
air, and carbon served him just right to run away with his stolen 
wife — by way of making the best of his desertion, proffers his 
band to this carbonic acid, is accepted, concludes a union, and, 
being a great traveller, takes his new bride along back with him 
by slow and leisurely movements to the lungs. Their union, not 
being cxtni cordial, this carbonic acid finds in the nitrogen of the 
air in the lungs a much more agreeable companion than in the 
iron, and, quitting the iron, rushes through this gauze membrane 
of the lungs,^ combines with this nitrogen, and is brought out of 
its pent-up enclosure into the wide world, again to enter into the 
formation of vegetables and food. 

Yet is the iron not sorry for this desertion, because he has 
found a new supply of oxygen, which he likes far better than car- 
bonic acid. Or thus : The nitrogen in the air, and the iron in the 
blood, mutually agree to sioap ivives, each liking the other's wife 
better than his own, and as these wives both love each other's hus- 
bands better than their own, they "jump at" the proposed exchange. 
This series of faithless desertions on the one hand, and of runa- 
way matches on the other, accomplishes that grand end of heating 
up the system so comfortable in itself, and so indispensable to 
life — a means as ingenious as the end attained is indispensable. 
By these means the system guards itself against the otherwise 
fatal consequences of those sudden and extreme changes of the 
atmosphere from heat to cold, is prevented from freezing on the 
one hand, and from burning on the other, and always kept at the 
required temperature. 

This discloses another primary oflSce of respiration — the gen- 
eration of animal heat. It also shows that one of the principal 
offices of digestion is the subserviency of this same heat-manufac- 
turing end. 
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Philosophical readers, who lovo to trace out the relations of 
cause and effect, say whether these combinatious, evolutions, and 
re-combinations are not beautiful in the highest possible degree. 
And do they not go far towards explaining, the instrumentalities 
by which life takes place? This wonderful process, thus far an 
unfathomable mj'stery, the very attempt to solve which has been 
considered blasphemy, bids fair to be brought within the range 
of scientific investigation. That great philosopher, Liebig, has 
put us upon the tnick, and thus opened a new and most delightful 
field of philosophical research. 

87. — The Regulation op Animal Heat by Food. 

The atmospheric temperature is extremely changeable, some- 
times one hundred degrees above, and anon forty below, zero. 
Some means must therefore be ordained to create the more heat 
the colder it is ; and the less the warmer, so as to keep the 
bodily temperature even. This self-acting instrumentality, as 
simple as efficient, effects it, viz. : the colder the air the moro 
deube it is, and therefore contains the more oxygen and nitro- 
gen for its bulk. Hence the three pints of air inhaled at each 
breath, yields the more oxygen the colder it is, just when the 
more heat is needed. The colder the air the more heat it both 
requires and generates ; so that healthy persons need little firo 
even in winter; because Nature increases the supply of beat in 
proportion to its demand. 

Then since the fourteen hundred cubic inches of air breathed 
per hour yields much more oxygen in winter than summer, yet 
can combine with only its fixed equivalent of carbon, wo need to 
eat the more food, and that the more highly carbonized the colder 
the weather. Hence appetite is the better the colder the weather, 
and relishes more highly carbonized food, such as fat, four fifths of 
which ai*o carbon. This is equally true of butter, honey, various 
oils, nuts, and the like. Hence the Esquimaux can drink down 
gallons of train-oil, and eat twenty or more pounds of meat per 
day, and fourteen pounds of candles at a meal, without injury ; 
indeed, cannot live without an immense consumption of carbon. 
The great condensation of the air consequent on extreme cold 
allows him to inhale proportionate quantities of oxygen, to burn 
up which he must have this great supply of carbon. We should. 
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therefore, eat more in cold weatlier than in wum, and food ridier 
in carbon. 

Some argue from this that meat is necessary in winter ; jet 
Tegetable food contains more carbon than animal. The albumen 
of wheat is oTer half carbon, and four pounds of starch con- 
tain as much as thirteen of meat. Mokisses and sugar are about 
ail carbon, except their water. AH vegetable oils contain about 
four fifths carbon, and hence nuts should be eaten in winter. 
Honey, butter, olive oil, &c., contain it in as great proportion as 
iat meat, which is made by an excess of food in fattening animals 
over breath, and liable to be diseased. 

Graminivorous animals, reindeer, £c., can inhabit very cold 
regions, while most graminivori are confined to warm. If meat is 
so conducive to animal heat and life, why are lions, tigers, &c., 
confined to warm climates? As oats keep the horse abundantly 
warm, why not oatmeal keep man warm enough in winter? Ask 
the Highland Scotch, from time immemorial, if their oatmeal 
cakes and gruel have not kept them warm enough to camp out, 
even in winter, with snow for their pillow and blanket. 

But the great trouble of civilized life is, not to get carbon 
enough, but to get liUle enough. This is especially true of the 
sedentary. They breathe but little, because they exercise little, 
and because they live mostly in heated rooms, where the air is 
both rarefied and vitiated. Hence they take in but little oxj'gen, 
and therefore require but little carbon to burn it up. Yet such 
eat, and keep eating, as heartily as out-door laborers, and often 
more so. That very cold which brings relief sharpens up appe- 
tite, and they take still more carbon, thus keeping up both its 
superabundance and their disease ; whereas, if they would not 
increase such quantity, meanwhile breathing freely so as to burn 
up its suii^lus, they would obtain permanent health. 

88. — Regulation of Animal Heat by Fire. 

Fire, indispensable in generating steam, smelting, &c., can 
also be made to regulate animal heat. Though vigorous exercise 
in perfect health would probably furnish all needed animal warmth, 
yet wo often require to ai)ply our minds while sitting, as in writing, 
reading, listening, and in sickness, exhaustion, infancy, &c., 
where there is too little action to keep warm by breathing alone^ 
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when fire becomes comfortable and indispensable. Fire is hardly 
less beneficial than water. If we do not keep sufficiently warm 
by air, wo must supply the deficit by fire. Colds, those great 
disease breeders, come from being too cold. Yet even in sick- 
ness, when the circulation is low, it is better to provoke as much 
natunil heat by friction and clothing, and rely as little on fire, as 
possible. Invalids, of all others, require oxygen, which artificial 
heat always and necessarily reduces. I pity those who are 
obliged to resort to fire for warmth. They may live along from 
band to mouth as to health, yet can never know the real luxury 
of a comfortable temperature. Such should by all means practise 
those directions for enhancing the circulation, to be given here- 
after. 

Still, men rely far too much on external heat, and far too little on 
internal. Though we require fire, yet this alone can never keep 
us sufficiently warm. How hot, think you, must be the atmos- 
phere to keep the body, inside as well as out, at the temperature 
of ninetj'-cight degrees? Hot enough to bum the skin to a crisp. 
Try the experiment on a corpse. Fire is utterly powerless to 
keep us duly warm. Most of our heat, indeed all of it, must be 
generated within us. The use of fire is to keep us warm by re- 
iarding the escape of internal heat, not to actually infuse external 
beat into us. Those who cannot keep themselves warm by 
breathing and food, can never keep warm at all, because in and 
by the very act of warming a room you prevent the manufacture 
of internal heat, by rarefying the air, and when the fire is in the 
room heated, by burning out much of its oxygen, so that the 
lungs cannot carry enough to the blood to support the required 
internal combustion. ^^ Extenial heat, therefore, so far from 
keeping us warm, actually prevents that warmth in the ratio of 
its intensity. That is, the warmer we keep our rooms, the colder 
we must keep ourselves. All this, besides the smoke and noxious 
gases necessarily consequent on burning fuel. 

To put this matter on the reader's own experience. How many 
times in your lives, in weather so cold that you could not keep 
yourself warm in-doors, when compelled to drive oat into the 
cold have you so accelerated circulation and perspiration as in a 
few minutes to be quite warm enough, though just before chilly 
by a hot fire? And this natural warmth is much more delighlfnl 
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than artificial. Out of doors is the place to keep thoroughly 
warm in cold weather. 

Sedentaries know no more about the backwoodsman's table 
luxuries, than he about " city fixius ; ** and the way he can beat 
them keeping warm in cold weather, notwithstanding their hard 
coal and air-tight stoves, can be known only by trying. Those 
having constitutions unimpaired, should remain where there is as 
little fire as possible, and never rely on it to warm feet or hands, 
but only on natural warmth. 

Those who generally occupy warm apartments cannot well 
imagine how much more brisk, lively, buoyant, intense, and 
happy the feelings are, and how much more clear and vigorous 
all the intellectual operations, while one is kept warm by exer- 
cise in a cold day, than by sitting in a hot room ; nor how lax 
and listless, in comparison, are we rendered by artificial heat. 
Abundance of exercise, respiration, and good food are the great 
receipts for keeping comfortable in cold weather. 

The evils consequent on staying perpetually within doors in 
cold weather, and in hot rooms, are exposed too forcibly by our 
subject to require enlargement. Housed victims can obtain only 
a small supply of oxygen ; first, because the air they breathe is so 
rarefied by heat that a given bulk contains but little ; secondly, 
because the fire has burnt out much of the vitality of that little ; 
thirdly, because they have breathed what little air there is over 
and over again, and thus loaded it with carbonic acid gas ; and 
because they exercise so little that they secure but little action 
in their lungs. Such live slowly, yet are incurring disease. 

Carbonic acid gas is generated by all combustion, which, 
besides always imjDeding its exit, sometimes actually infuses it. 
Hence the blue veins and languor of those who keep themselves 
housed in winter. 

Air-tight stoves shut out oxygen by preventing the circula- 
tion of the atmosphere, and are a perfect abomination, except 
where a frequent opening of the door renews the air. Have a 
draught whenever you must have a fire. All close stoves para- 
lyze life and hasten death. Open fireplaces are the best. 

The Russian stove, made wholly out of brick, can be made 
easily and cheaply, makes an even heat, and gives off an aston- 
ishing amount for the fuel consumed. 
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89. — Clothes as regulating Warmth; their Necessitt, 

QuANTirr, Kinds, &o. 

Apparel supplies one of man*s imtunil wants ; else he would 
have been created with a thick sicin, covered with an abundance 
of hair or fur. He was obviously designed to inhabit lyoth the 
frozen and the torrid zones of the equator and both poles, where, 
without some protection against the extremes of the heat and 
cold, he must freeze to death in one, and roast in the other. 
Clothes furnish this protection, besides enabling him, by varying 
its quantity and quality, as tlie weather changes, greatly to pro- 
mote the required uniformity of temperature. They do not 
generate heat, but they do i*etard its csc:ipo. Wrapping up ice 
keeps in its cold ; while wrapping a hot iron keeps in its warmth. 

All wear by far too much clothes. Habit is allowed to deter-, 
mine the amount more than Nature. The error begins in the 
cradle. Mothers, extra tender of infants, pile on so ma^y clothes, 
night and day, as to weaken their skin.^^ From the first they 
are literally smothered with clothing. Besides keeping the 
nursery quite too warm, the babe must have on several thick- 
nesses of clothes, and then bo covered up most of the time under 
several thicknesses of bed-clothes, with only a small breathing- 
bole left. It is just as you habituate them ; with this diilerence, 
that shutting in the animal heat relaxes the skin, and paves tho 
way for those colds so injurious.^ Extra clothing pnimotes 
colds instead of preventing them. They should not take cold; 
yet of this there is little danger, because that same self-acting 
regulator of heat which exists in adults, exists also in thorn. 
Kcly on this, and do not engender disease by extra clothing. 

After they are thi*ee years old they generate animal heat very 
rapidly, if allowed to play. Give them the liberty of the yard, 
and risk their getting cold, unless they have previously been 
nursed to death. And this muffling up boys with comfoiis ai-ound 
their necks, in addition to neck wrappers, caps pulled down tight 
around their ears, warm mittens, warm over-clothes, a cart load 
of bed-clothes, and the like, is consummate folly. When running 
out and in, they will keep warm without all this fuss. 

The Indian, even in colder latitudes, keeps more comfortable io 
the coldest weather, with only his blanket thrown loosely around his 
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sboulders, auxl mixh of his body expored clirectlj to the cold, 
than we with a quarter of a score of thickDesses, and cotton bat- 
ting to boot. We need clolhing, vet should rely upon it only as 
a partial re^lator <»f heat, not as our principal warming agent. 
Clothes^ by ret:ixxling the escape of heat, cause us to require less 
food and breath, so that those who cannot get enough to eat^ 
shoQid dress extra warm, while those who can eat should dress 
li^bthr. Extra clothing also relaxes the skin, and prevents the 
gieneration of animal heat, which leaves the system colder instead 
of warmer. Tbe young and robust should habituate themselves 
to but little clothing, even in winter, relying for warmth more on 
Nature and less on art ; yet we should not change too suddenly. 
Too much is better than too little. Keep warm we must ; but 
should ax^rnent internal heat by increased exercise and breath- 



As clothing is worn to regulate the temperature, its quantity, 
cf course* requires to be greater in cold weather than warm ; yet 
Taiying its quantity with every v&riaiion of the weather is unne- 
<?essaiT« foi the internal heat is in the exact ratio of the external 
cold. Hiis alone shows that we should rely on Nature's provision 
fer warmth, instead of on art — should breaihe and es^t more as 
tbe weather becomes C4.">JJe.r, instead of dressing wanner. 

Yet invalids, and those whoso circuhition is defective, require 
such variation. As most of us now are, these changes would 
benefit ; yet we should diminish its nccessiiy l»y enhancing the in- 
terna] hejLt. 

Cleaxukess demands a frequent change of raiment. Since 
pers[»iral)on brings out a great amount of c^>rrupt and poisonous 
xnaixer ihrouirh the skin,-***" most of which is ?\l>sorbod bv the un- 
der doihcs, of course tbev should be chanircd and cleansed fre- 
qnentJj'. The necessity of tJiis will be rendered apparent by the 
following cxpc^riment ; Taking off and rolling up your under 
garmenu wash your body, and the unpleasant sensations conse- 
quent on putting it on again show hov much corruption it has 
imi*il»ed, and how repngnant it is to a c\osm skin. The same sen- 
sations are experienced when you return to lied, after having been 
Jip a few minutes. This also shows the importance of airing, and 
£^ueut}y changing tbe bed-clothes Xone should sleep in the 
irndfis- irarmenls worn da^ tixnc^ 
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Flannel and silk under clothes in cold weather are rendered 
advisable by the weakness of the skins of most city, and many 
country people; yet those who can keep warm without thorn 
should put them on later and take them off the earlier, and wear 
them till they can remove them without taking cold. Silk is 
highly extolled for comfort ; yet, like flannel, retains the perspira- 
tion and effluvia. Cotton furnbhes the bcbt material for under 
and summer clothing. 

90. — ArriRE for the Head, Neck, Hands, and Feet. 

SoMETHiNO should obviousIy bo worn on the head, if only to 
keep the huir in place, yet hardly for warmth, which the hair se- 
cures. Hats and cups keep it too waim, unless well ventilated, 
while chignons outrage good taste, and blunt the mind by palsy- 
ing its cerebml organ, the brain,^ but the turban is unobjection- 
able. 

A TIGHT NECK drcss is most injurious, because it retards the 
flow of blood to and from the head. Stocks do this, and by 
choking cause bronchial troubles. A tight necked dress also con- 
fines in the clothes and around the body that nauseating effluvia 
generated, which an open neck allows to rise and pass off. Tho 
Byronic mode of di*essing the neck is preferable to all others, and 
advisable in those ladies who can keep warm with it, and in all 
girls. 

The beard of men, when allowed to grow, protects the 
throat, permits the escape of perspiration and effluvia, looks mas- 
culine, was not created for nought, and cannot be cut off with 
impunity. 

The hands can be kept warmer without mittens than with, for 
they obstruct natural warmth. Put them on late, and only in 
extreme cases, and warm your hands by rubbing, whipping, &c.f 
and they will rarely ever suffer from cold. 

Gloves in summer, worn for looks, are supremely ridiculous. 
What I Human hands so homely that gloves must cover their de- 
fonnity? and human fabrics than divine? and rat skin than hu- 
man ? Gloves hide the bewitching beauty of the female hand. 
Natural beauty surpasses artificial. Hands unadorned are adorned 
the more. 

Bake abms promote health and comfort> especially while ak 
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work, by allowing the free escape of waste matter. Children 
who go with bare arms will be the healthier, and feel the more 
comfortable. 

Warm feet are most desirable, as cold ones are most injurious. 
Warm feet guard the system against the ingress of disease, while 
more diseases enter the system through cold feet than through all 
other channels put together. 

That old saw, "Keep the head cool and feet warm," is full of 
practical wisdom. In fact cold feet induce headache by a par- 
tial congestion of the brain ; nor is there a greater cure for head- 
ache than rubbing, washing, soaking, and toasting the feet, be- 
cause they draw off that extra rush of blood to the head which 
caused it to ache. 

To secure due warmth in the feet, wash and ruh them often. 
Few things are more promotive of health than the daily ablution 
of the feet. It will nearly double the health of every reader who 
will practise it, as well as unspeakably enhance his serenity of 
mind. Jefferson attributed his unifoiin health, even in advanced 
life, more to this one practice than to any other. Running in the 
water in summer does children good. Let all children be brought 
up to wash their feet every night, on retiring, in cold water. Than 
the prevailing idea that cold water applied to the feet is injurious, 
nothing, is more erroneous or foolish. Is it poisonous? Wai-ra 
wet feet are not the precursors of the winding-sheet, though cold 
wet feet often breed disease. Keep up the circulation in them, 
and they may be wet half the time without injury. The great 
evil is not in wet, but cold feet, of which the judicious applica- 
tion of cold water is the greatest known preventive. 

The proper dressing of the feet so as to secure the required 
warmth, then, becomes a matter of great importance. Reliance 
for keeping them warm should not be placed on shoes, stockings, 
and fires. The principles of fire and dress, already applied to 
the body,^ ^PP'y equally to the feet. Almost exclusive reliance 
should be placed on vigorous circulation^ as secured by exercise 
and washing, not on stockings, boots, and over-shoes. In fact, 
the latter generally impair the circulation, and thus induce coldness 
of the feet instead of warmth. In general, the lighter dressed 
the warmer, provided they have sufficient exercise. 

Stockings are decidedly injurious, because they retain the per- 
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spiration, which invites cold. Experiment will satisfy all who try it, 
that feet keep warmer without than with them. Those who try 
it will be surprised at the result. A friend was awakened early 
one cold winter morning, to take some travelling conveyanco 
which could not wait, and unable to find both his stockings, start- 
ed oflf with but one, intending to get a pair at the first stopping- 
place. But finding the unstockinged foot the warmest, he post- 
poned several days, when still finding it the warmest, he dis- 
continued the use of the other, and has done so ever since, and 
says his feet are much warmer for it. All similar trials that havo 
come to the Author's knowledge havo resulted similarly. Yet it 
is recommended that the experiment be commenced in midsummer, 
and that the feet bo washed daily. These views may seem strange, 
because contrary to custom ; but try them befoi*e condemning. 

Heating the feet with brick, stones, and the like, is also injuri- 
ous. Warm them by walking, stamping, and the like, instead. 
And in riding, by far the best plan of warming them is to get out 
and walk or run. 

Going barefoot in summer is most beneficial to children. All 
love it dearly, and this is Nature's warrant for its utility. Tbo 
soles of their feet are furnished from birth with a thick epidermis,^^ 
which going barefoot renders very thick and tough, and abundantly 
protects them from injury, of which all poor and barefoot subjects 
are examples. It will not give them cold, but will prevent sick- 
ness by promoting health and circulation in the feet all through 
their after life. 

**But how they look barefoot I** exclaims fastidious mothers. 
What just said of covering the hands applies equally to dressing 
the feet. If bare feet were fashionable, they would look no worse 
than bare faces or hands. The Persians esteem uncovered faces 
as ugly looking as wo do uncovered feet; whereas, feet are quito 
ornamental as well as useful, and children look almost as bad with 
them muffled up in summer as ladies do with covered ears. Still 
** every one to his liking." 

^ **But unconfined feet grow large, broad, and homely,** it la 
further objected. Then go to China and done with it. As though 
cramping the feet, and preventing their natural development, in- 
creased their beauty ! As though you could improve on Nature, 
and correct her deformities by art! Let Nature **have her per- 
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feet work," yet you who choose may warp and cramp your feet 
to your likiug. 

Large shoes, afid *' broad across the soles,^ are most desirable 
during growth, as narrow soles and cramped feet are most in- 
jurious. Tight shoes and boots interrupt pedal circulation for 
the after life, and thus induce other and more aggravated ail- 
ments. Give feet "the largest liberty." 

Corns, always consequent on wearing too tight boots or shoes, 
should warn all to wear those which neither pinch nor pain. To 
cure them, wash them often in cold water, keep them well pared 
down with a sharp razor, put a wet cloth on them at night, 
burn up all pinching boots and shoes, and wear a piece of deer- 
skin over them, with a hole cut in it, just where the corn comes. 

Section VI. 

THE SKIN, PERSPIRATION, ETC. 

91. — The Structure and Offices of the Skin. 

Protection against all prospective evils and dangers, is one of 
Nature's first laws. The body must be guarded at all points. 
Its extremely delicate organs and functions must not be inter- 
rupted or interfered with, on pain of death. Some envelope, hard 
to break through, some fender to resist all aggressions, must en- 
case its entire surface. Yet it must be so flexible as to allow 
perfect freedom of action. 

Forewarning of transpiring injury is also a necessity.^ We 
must be made to shrink back from whatever is impairing our 
organism, besides learning to avoid it ever afterwards. 

Excretion must bo amply prearranged. The waste and 
poisonous ingredients generated by this life process must be 
allowed to escape. 

The Skin effects all these, and several other like ends. It 
consists of a tough, yet exceedingly thin membrane, enveloping 
the entire surface of the body, in structure quite like the mucous 
membrane which lines the inside of the alimentary canal. It is 
composed of three coatings — the cuticle, or epidermis, a homy, 
insensible over coat, such as we see often rubbed up by bruises, 
and raised in blisters. This outside skin is thin over the joints. 
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BO tis tint to obstruct their motion, but thick in the palms of tho 
hnuiJ^ ntKl miloH of the fcvt, even n-uRi birth — a wise provision 
inOccd. Tho niidtllo cotitiiig, cullud reto mucosurii, couluius that 
coluring mutter which piiiiils tbo various races ihcir viirlooi 
culora — tbo Arriciiti, bluclc, fur example. Tho cutis, dermis, 
or true ttkin, is the greut iustriimeiitality of sciuaUuii, absorption, 
nii<l exhalation. 

Its laoDR of producing ocnsn- 

tioti niid touch ia itlustnitcc) in 

tbo engraving of ono of the 

. pnpillfc, or cxtremliios uf the 

n«n'c«, which originate iu the 

[ bmia, and after traversing nnd 

[ ramifyiDg througliout tho entire 

I body, finally terminate in an ia- 

' fiiiitcsmat notwork of nerves at 

Uio skin. I 

LriTLtc roREa fill this cutis 
perfectly full, nhont three tliuu- 
BOiid being contnincd in every 
■qnaro inch. It is also filled utMum. 

with two fivta of capillary utrvcs and blood- vessels, (bo latter be- 
ing especially numerous bore so as to support tho former, and 
thas create sensation. Indeed, it is probably cam|><iscd mainly by 
[ these tissues, and its innumeruhio pore» are doubtless formed by 
I their interweaving. Through these pores the waste water, and 
I tmicb of tho excremontitious molter engendered during the vital 
I prx>c«», escapes ; causing tbo perspiration to bo sensible or in- 
I Bonsihlo, according as it is more or less copious. 

EiKtBLB perspiration causes sweat to ooze out and stand in 

t or run down in streams, from oil parts of tlie body, as 

9 take violent oxerciso iu hot weather, drink copioiuiy of 

I* water, and the like. 

iNeRMSiBLB rF.itsPiRATiON is perpetually cMsping from all parts 

i of tbo skin, and rendcrvd plainly ]iercep(il>lo by inserting the 

f band in a glass tumbler lunicd bottom upwards, or by laying tbo 

I lutnd on gloss, or ercn drawing tho finger slowly across it. 

Toe itt»tiJkTiox of animal beat is also cOected in part by tbifl 
I perspiration. In hot weather our internal beat is sometimes so 
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excessive that, unless dissipated somehow, it would melt the fat, 
and cause death. This surplus is carried off by perspiration thus. 
All bodies absorb heat when passing from a dense medium to one 
more rare. Hence water, in passing into steam, takes up a great 
amount of heat, which it again gives off in returning back to 
water, on the well-known chemical principle that all bodies give 
off heat when passing from a rarer medium to a denser. Here, 
again, water becomes a porter. An excess of heat aids the con- 
version of water into steam, which then takes up this surplus 
heat, carries it out of the system, and gives it off again while 
condensing back to water — a self-acting and most efficacious ar- 
rangement for effecting an indispensable end. 

This explains why it is that men can remain in ovens heated 
hot enough to cook meat, and long enough to bake it, without 
destroying life. They sweat out the surplus heat, or else their 
own flesh would also bake. 

Perspiration must needs, and does perform some most im- 
portant end in the animal economy. These forty ounces of water 
do not steam forth perpetually from the system alone, but bring 
along out with them much of the waste matter engendered by the 
vital process. This process is one of perpetual waste. It is 
estimated that all the matter in the system, at any given time, 
becomes useless, because its vitality is " used up," is carried off, 
and its place re-supplied by foreign substances every seven years. 
Probably half that time would be nearer the fact. Of course, if 
this matter were allowed to remain just where it is created, the 
system would soon become as filthy as the Augean stables. To 
prevent this, it is carried off as fust as it is manufactured. 

How? By that same aqueous porter which brought it. As 
the blood brings a load of oxygen, and, as soon as it is unloaded, 
takes on the carbonic acid created by the combustion of that 
oxygen ; ^^ so after the water in the blood has carried out and 
deposited its freight of fresh muscle, nerve, &c., it takes on 
another freight of waste matter, and issues forth out of the 
system in the form of steam. 

But for some such expulsive principle, this water would lay 
inert in the system. Force is necessary to expel it, and doubly 
80 to expel its accompanying corruption. Now does not this 
conversion of water into steam, which necessarily manufactures 
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force, create the force required to expel both the water and its 
freight? 

At all events, out it comes, and drags along out with it more 
than half o( the refuse of all we eat, drink, and take into the sys- 
tem. Though the kidneys, bowels, and lungs help to evacuate this 
waste matter ; yet the skin is the great sluice-way for this ex- 
crementitidtis egress — that scavenger of life which collects up all 
the leavings and filth out of the highways and byways of the city 
of life, and empties them on through this gateway. Hence the 

92. — Importance of keeping the Pores of the Skin open. 

When these pores are closed, this waste matter is shut withia 
the system,* to.clog the organs of life on the one hand, and breed 
disease on the other; for, be it rememl>ered, that most of this 
waste matter, like carbonic acid, is both poisonous^ and in the 
way. tt must escape, or extinguish life. Woe to that system 
which retains it within its borders I 

Combe ably enforces this point as follows : — 

^ In tracing the connection between suppressed perspiraliDn and the 
production of individual diseases, we shall tind that those organs which 
posscA some similarity of function sympathize most closely with each 
other. Thus the skin, the bowels, the lungs, the liver, and the kidneys 
sympathize readily, because they have all the common office of throwing 
waste matter out of the system, each in a way peculiar to its own struc- 
ture ; so that, if the exhalation from the skin, for example, be stopped 
by long .exposure to cold, the large (|uantity of waste matter which it 
was changed to excrete, and which in itself is hurtful to the system, will 
most probably be thrown upon one or other of the above-named organs, 
whose function will consequently become excited ; and if any of them, 
from constitutional or accidental causes, bo already weaker than the 
rest, as oden happens, its health will naturally be the first to suffer. In 
this way, the bowels become irritated in one individual, and occasion 
bowel complaint ; while in another, it is the lungs which become affecte<i, 

iviug rise to catarrh or common cold, or perhaps even to inflammation. 

"hen, on the other hand, all these organs are in a state of vigorous 
health, a temporary increase of function takes ulace in them, and re- 
lieves the system, without leading to any local disonler; and the skin 
itself speedily resumes its activity, and restores the balance among them. 
^One of the most obvious illustrations of this reciprocity of action is 
afforded by any convivial company, seated in a warm room in a cold 
evening. The heat of the room, the food and wine, and the excitement 
of the moment, stimulate the skin, cause an afflux of blood to the sar- 
fiioe, and increase in a high degree the flow of the insensible perspin^ 
tion; which thus, while the heat continues, carries off an undue share of 
the fluids of the body, and leaves the kidneys almost at rest. Bui the 
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moment the company goes into the cold external air, a sadden reversal 
of operations takes place, the cold chills the surface, stops the perspira- 
tion, and directs the cun*ent of the blood towards the internal oigansi 
which presently become excited — and, ander this excitation, the kid- 
neys, for example, will in a few minutes secrete as much of their pecaliar 
fluid, as they did in as many of the preceding hours. The reverse of 
this again, is common in diseases obstructing the secretion from the 
kidneys ; for the perspiration from the skin is then altered in quantity 
and quality, and acquires much of the peculiar smell of ihe urinary 
fluid. 

^ When the lungs are weak, and their lining membrane is habitaally 
relaxed, and secretes an unusual amount of mucus from its surface, the 
mass thrown inwards upon the lungs by cold applied to the skin, in- 
creases that secretion to a high degree. Were this secretion to accumu- 
late, it would soon fill up the air-<;ell8 of the lungs, and cause suffocation ; 
but to obviate this danger, the Creator has so constituted the lungs, that 
accumulated mucus, or any foreign body coming in con^ct with them, 
excites the convulsive effort called coughing, by which a violent and 
rapid expiration takes place, with a force sufficient to hurry the mucus 
or other foreign body along with it ; just as peas are discharged by boys 
with much force through short tubes by a sudden effort of blowing. 
Thus, a check given to perspiration, by diminishing the quantity of 
blood previously circulating on the sunace, naturally leads very often 
to increased expectoration and cough, or, in other words, to common 
cold. » 

^'The lungs excrete, as already noticed, and as we shall afterwards 
more fully see, a large proportion of waste materials from the sj^tem ; 
and the kidneys, the liver, and the bowels, have in so far a similar office. 
In consequence of this alliance with the skin, these parts are more inti- 
mately connected with each other in healthy and diseased action than 
with other organs. But it is a general law, that whenever an organ 
is unusually delicate, it will be affected by any cause of disease more 
easily than those which are sound : so that, if the nervous system, for 
example, be weaker th^n other parts, a chill will be more likely to dis- 
turb its health than that of the lungs, which are supposed, in this in- 
stance, to be constitutionally stronger ; or, if the muscular and fibroos 
organizations be unusually susceptible of disturbance, either from previ- 
ous illness or from natural predisposition, they will be the first to suffer, 
and rheumatism may ensue ; and so on. And hence the utility to the 
physician of an intimate acquaintance with the previous habits and con- 
stitutions of his patients, and the advantage of adapting the remedies to 
the nature of the cause, when it can bo discovered, as well as to the 
disease itself. A bowel complaint, for instance, may arise from over- 
eating as well as from a check to perspiration ; but although the thing 
to be cured is the same, the means of cure ought obviously to be dif- 
ferent. In the one instance, an emetic or laxative to carry off the 
offending cause, and in the other a diaphoretic to open the skin, will be 
the most rational and efficacious remedies. Facts like these expose well 
the glaring ignorance and effrontery of the quack, who affirms that his 
one remedy will cure every form of disease. Were the public not 
equally ignorant with himself, their credulity would cease to afford to 
his presumption the rich field in which it now revels. 
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^The close sympathy between the skin and the stomach and bowe1$ 
has often been noticed, and it is now well understood that most of the 
obstinate eruptions which appear on the face and rest of the surface, owe 
their origin to disorders of the digestive organs, and are most success- 
fully cured b^ treatment directed to the internal disease. Even among 
the lower animals, the sympathy between the two is so marked as to 
have arrested attention. Thus, in speaking of the horse, Delabere 
Blaine says, *By a well-known consent of parts between the skin and 
alimentary canal in general, but between the first passages and the 
stomach in particular, it follows, in almost every instance, that when one 
of these becomes affected, the other takes on a sympathetic de{angement 
also, and the condition is then morbid throughout. From close observa- 
tion and the accumulation of numerous facts, I am disposed to think, 
that so ]>erfect is this sympathetic consent between these two distant 
parts or organs, that they change the order of attack as circumstances 
occur. Thus, when the skin is primarily affected, the stomach becomes 
secondarily so, and vice versa,' so that ^ a sudden check to the natural 
or acquired heat of the body, particularly if aggravated by the evapora- 
tion of a perspiring state,' as oflen brings on disease of some internal 
organ, as ii the cause were applied to the organ itself. 

^In noticing this connection between the suppression of perspiratioii 
and the appearance of internal disease, I do not mean to affirm that the 
effect is produced by the physical transference of the suppressed ex- 
halation to the internal organ. In many instances the chier impression 
seems to be made on the nervous systerh ; and the manner in which it 

fives rise to the resulting disease is often extremely obscure. Our 
nowledge of the animal functions is, indeed, still so imperfect, that we 
daily meet with many occurrences of which no explanation can be given. 
But it is nevertheless of high utility to make known the fact, that a con* 
nection does exist between two orders of phenomena, as it calls atten- 
tion to their more accurate observation, and leads to the adoption of use> 
ful practical rules, even when their mode of operation is not understood. 
Nothing, indeed, can be more delusive than the rash application of 
merely physical laws to the explanation of the phenomena of living be- 
iugs. Vitality is a principle superior to, and in continual warfare with, 
the laws which regulate the actions of inanimate bodies ; and it is only 
afler life has become extinct that these laws regain the mastery, and 
lead to the rapid decomposition of the animal machine. In studying 
the functions of the human bodv, therefore, wo must be careful not to 
hurry to conclusions, before takmg time to examine the influence of 
the vital principle in modifying the expected results. 

^It is in consequence of the sympathy and reciprocity of action exist- 
ing between the skin and the internal organs that bums and even scalds 
of no very great extent prove fatal, by inducing internal, generally intes- 
tinal, inflammation. By disordering or disorganising a lar^ nervoos 
and exhaling surface, an extensive bum causes not only a violent ner- 
vous commotion, but a continued partial suspension of an important ex- 
cretion ; and, when death ensues at some distance of time, it is almost 
always in consequence of inflammation being excited in the bowels or 
sympathizing organs. So intimate, indeed, is this connection, that some 
MUTgcouB of great experience, such as the late Baron Dupuytren, of the 
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Hotel Dieu, while they point to internal inflammation as in such cases 
the general cause of death, donbt if recovery ever takes place, when 
more than one eighth of the surface of the body is severely Durnt. And 
whether tliis estimate be correct or not, the facts from which it is drawn 
clearly demonstrate the importance of the relation subsisting betwixt 
the skin and the other excreting organs. 

" In some constitutions, a singularly enough sympathy exists between 
the skin and the bowels. Dr. A. T. Thomson, in his work on Materia 
Medica (p. 42), mentions that he is acquainted with a clergyman who 
cannot bear the skin to be sponged with vinegar and water, or any 
diluted acid, without suffering spasm and violent griping of the bowels. 
The reverse operation of this sympathy is exemplified in the frequent 
production of nettle-rash and other eruptions on the skin, by shell-fish 
and other substances taken into the stomach. Dr. Thomson tells ns that 
the late Dr. Gregory could not eat the smallest portion of the white of 
A" ^gg« without experiencing an attack of an eruption like nettle-rash. 
Accouding to the same author, even strawberries have been known to 
cause fainting, followed by a petechial efflorescence of the skin. 

" We have seen that the insensible perepiration removes from the sys- 
tem, without trouble and without consciousness, a large quantity of use- 
less materials, and at the same time keeps the skin soft and moist, and 
thereby tits it for the performance of its functions as the organ of an 
external sense. In addition to these purposes, the Creator has, in his 
omniscience and foresight, and with that regard to simplicity of means 
which betokens a profoundness of thought inconceivable to us, super- 
added another, scarcely less important, and which is in some degree 
implied in the former; I mean the proper regulation of the bodily heat. 
It is well known that, in the polar regions and in the torrid zone, under 
every variety of circumstances, the human body retains nearly the same 
temperature, however ditfercnt may be that of the air by which it is 
surrounded. This is a property peculiar to life, and, in consequence of 
it, evt*n vegetables have a power of modifying their own terapeiTiture, 
though in a much more limited degree. Without this power of adapta- 
tion, it is obvious that man must have been chained for life to the climate 
which gave him birth, and even then have suffered constantly from the 
change of seasons; whereas, by possessing it, he can retain life in a tem- 
perature sufficiently cold to freeze mercury, and is able for a time to sus- 
tain, unharmed, a heat more than sufficient to boil water, or even to bake 
meat. Witness the winieriug of Captain Parry and his companions in 
the Polar Regions; and the experiments of Blagden, Sir Joseph Banks, 
KU'i others, who remained! for manv minutes in a room heated to :260% 
oriibont 5U" above the temperature of boiling water. The chief agents 
in ih'i> wonderful adaptation of man to his external situation are un- 
dL»ul»*it-jly the skin and the lungs, in both of which the power is intimately 
cc'ijiiectt-^i with the condition of their resj>ective exhalations. But it is 
erf* ibe skin aJune, as an agent in reducing animal heat, that we are at 
pre**eTit to sj^eiik. 

^-Tiie f^oarc-es of animal heat .nre not yet demonstrably ascertained; 
but tlial it is consign tly generateii and const An t]y expended has been 
lung known ; and if any considerable disproportion occurs between these 
it ift at ibe immediate risk of healih. Daring repose or 
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sivc exercise, such as riding in a carriage or sailing, the surplus heat is 
readily carried off by the insensible perspiration from the lungs and skin, 
and by the contact of the colder air ; but when the amount of heat gener- 
ated is increased, as during active exercise, an increased expenditure be- 
comes immediately necessary .** 

93. — Colds cause most Diseases. 

Colds consist in suppressed perspiration; nothing else, and are 
occasioned thus : Cold always contracts. This is an established 
law of things.. Hence a sudden change of the temperature of the 
skin from heat to cold causes its pores to contract; many of them 
to close. This shows why we perspire so little in obdurate colds 
and fevers. The injury they inflict arises mainly from their shut- 
ting up this waste matter in the system. And the reason why, 
during colds, the lungs, nose, &c., discharge copiously a thick, 
yellow phlegm, is, that this corruption, shut in by the closing of 
these pores, yet being hostile to life, is carried to the lungs, and 
converted into phlegm, to the kidneys, bowels, and even to the 
bniiu, and discharged through the nose and all the other outlets; 
and hence that increase of all these excretions as mentioned by 
Combe. 

Many of us know, by experience, that these cold customers are 
exceedingly troublesome. How dull, feverish, restless, and mis- 
erable they render us, and how full of aches and pains? They 
are the principal cause of teeth-aches. If you have a bad tooth, 
it rarely troubles you except after you have taken a cold ; and the 
way to cure this painful malady is, to cure that cold which caused it. 

Fevers, too, are mainly the results of colds. That sand bar of 
health, the fever and ague, always supervenes on colds. Avoid 
them, and you escape it. And those neighborhood epidemics 
ivhich sweep over city and country, affecting nearly all, pros- 
trating many, and cutting off more or less in the midst of life, 
are generally only colds, and prevail only because certain states 
of the atmosphere have conspired to occasion colds, and these the 
choleras, influenzas, or other distempers. Avoid these colds, 
and these plagues will pass you by as those of Egypt did the 
Israelites. None can have a cold without having a fever, for 
colds cause fevers. Though fevers may be caused by other vio- 
lations of the laws of health, yet colds are always their usher. 
Hence the adage, ** Stuff a cold and starve a fever, ** is erroneous. 
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Bilious, and kindred attacks always supervene on colds, generally 
commencing with chills, just as colds do ; and though the stom- 
ach is also disabled, yet,, but for the cold, it would not have given 
out. It may have been previously foul, and have thus generated 
a great amount of corruption, which, however, open pores would 
have continued to carry off; whereas, this outlet closed, it is re- 
tained, accumulates, obstructs, poisons, and at length prostrates, 
perhaps destroys, life. Colds cause more than half the diseases 
of all climates, except those created by impaired digestion. In- 
deed, even when the latter breeds disease perpetually, open pores 
carry it off as continually, so that little damage is done. But 
shut these pores, and beside the waste matter retained, all 
that corruption engendered by imperfection in any of tho vital 
organs, is also shut in to poison and destroy. Keep clear of colds 
and you will escape diseases, because other causes will rarely be 
sufficient to induce them. As five-eighths of tho waste matter of 
the vital process escapes through the skin, why should not the 
closing of this avenue occasion that proportion of the diseases 
prevalent? Let those who think this attributes more diseases to 
colds than really belong to them, note the universal fact, that 
they always precede and induce consumption, — that great 
mower of human life. Did you ever know a consumptive patient 
whose attack did not set in after a terrible cold? Consump- 
tion is only a cold protracted and aggravated. No matter how 
predisposed, hereditarily or practically, persons may be to con- 
sumption, they will never have it till they take a " heavy cold." 
Keep clear of these precursors and ushers of this disease, and 
your life is insured ugainst the disease itself. And those thus pre- 
disposed should, in a special manner, guard against contracting 
colds, and when taken, break them up as quickly as possible^ for 
their life depends upon the issue. 

Children rarely, if ever, sicken till they get cold. Of the 
correctness of this assertion, let observation be the test. All 
colds do not make them down sick, yet they never become sick 
till they have taken cold. Keeping them from ftie latter guaran- 
tees them against sickness. Even when their disease appears to 
be seated in the stomach, or head, or other organs, its origin will 
generally be found in suppressed perspiration, as shown in the 
'extract from Combe. All cramps and lung difficulties are, of 
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course, the direct products of colds. So are most bowel complaints, 
and brain fevers, influenzas, and almost all complaints incident to 
childhood. Keep the young from taking colds, or break up all 
colds as soon as contracted, and they will never be sick, nor die, 
except of old age. 

Rheumatic affections also prove and illustrate our doctrine. It 
is submitted to all thus afflicted, be it more or less, whether 
these pains in their joints, muscles, and bones, are not doubled 
and re-doublcd every time you take cold. The same holds 
true of the headache — generally a rbeumatio affectido of the 
bruin. 

A PROMISING YOUTH, in East Bradford, Mass., took a most vio- 
lent cold, which induced a correspondingly violent fever, and 
hurried him into his grave. Another brother, while attending 
the funeral of this one, also took a terrible cold, which in a few 
days swept him also into eternity. A sister, exhaused by watch- 
ing this brother, also took a very severe cold while attending his 
funeral, and, in consequence, was soon bereft of reason, and then 
attacked with a scorching fever, of which she died in about a 
week. All three deaths were distinctly traceable to colds. Three 
or four other meml)ers of this self-afflicted family were also sick 
simultaneously, of colds, the weather at the time of these funerals 
being particularly unfavorable. 

Reader, truce the sickness around you back and up to its cause, 
and you will be surprised to find colds the author of nine cases 
in every ten. Kecall your own ailings, and see if this principle 
does not explain their origin. 

But why particularize further? Do not the experiences of 
most, and the observations of all, prove that colds are the chief 
causes of disease? And the distinctions made by physicians be- 
tween different forms of fever, and other diseases, are not found- 
ed in the natut'e of such diseases, but are only different modes of 
attack and manifestation of the same disease — the closing of the 
pores. 

Their prevention, therefore, becomes as important as they 
are injurious. To consumptive subjects it is life, as these colds 
are death. How, then, can they be prevented? 

Br KEEPING THE SKIN AcnvE. Animal heat abounds at the sur- 
face so as to foilify it against those changes of temperature 
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which affect the skin mainly. Hence the great accumulation of 
blood-vessels at the surface. Probably no part, the head possibly 
excepted, is as abundantly supplied with them as the skin. Hence 
its warmth. Now vigorous surface circulation will keep these 
pores so warm as to resist the closing action of the external cold. 
In such cases these atmospheric changes do no evil. They close 
the pores only where the surface circulation has become im- 
paired. Keep that vigorous, and it will ward off all colds, 
extreme cases of exposure possibly excepted. Whatever, there- 
fore, tends to promote the activity of the skin, thereby fortifies 
the system against colds. The two means of promoting such 
action, are the promotion of circulation in general, oud the ex- 
ternal application of friction and water. 

94. — Baths, and their Modes op Application. 

Frequent ablution of the entire person effectually fortifies 
the system against colds. How surprising an amount of scurf 
and dried skin are taken off by an occasional hot bath and fric- 
tion ! Right bathing will stave off consumption, no matter how 
great the hereditary predisposition. Astor's wealth would not 
compensate for a discontinuance of this practice, because colds, 
with all their evils, would soon follow. And any reader not ac- 
customed to frequent bathing, would actually find a greater prize 
in its judicious application than if he should inherit the fortune of 
all the Kothschilds ; because, by removing diseases and their causes 
— obstructions — as well as prolonging life, it will promote gen- 
eral enjoyment more than all the wealth of the world 1 Its habit- 
ual use renders one cold proof y and keeps both hereditary and 
acquired predispositions to disease at buy, as well as doubles 
and trebles ability to endure both physical and mental exei-tion. 
Even as a luxury, it is equalled only by food and sleep. Its 
pleasure is the greater the colder the weather, because of the 
greater the reaction and subsequent delightful glow. Still, it 
must be rightly managed, else it results in evil proportionate to 
its good, and should never be taken except where there is suf- 
ficient energy in the system to produce a delightful reaction and 
subsequent glow — these sure signs and concomitants of its utility. 
A. Combe remarks on this point as follows : — 
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*^ For OK2nBAL use, the tepid or warm bath seems to me much more 
suitable than the cold bath, especially in winter, and for those who are 
not robust and full of animal heat. Where the constitution is not suffi- 
ciently vigorous to secure reaction ailer the cold bath, as indicated by a 
warm glow over the surface, its use inevitably does harm. A vast num- 
ber of persons are in this condition ; while, on the contrary, there are 
few indeed who did not derive evident advantage from the regular use 
of the tepid bath, and still fewer who are hurt by it. 

^ Where the health Is good, and the bodily powers are sufficiently 
vigorous, the cold bath during summer, and the shower bath in winter, 
may serve every purpose required from them. £fut it should never be 
forgotten, that they are too powerful in their agency to be used by 
KVSRY ONB, especially in cold weather. In proportion as cold bathing 
is influential in the restoration of health when judiciously used,- it is 
hurtful when resorted to without discrimination ; and invalids, therefore, 
ought never to have recourse to it without the sanction of their pro- 
fessional advisers. 

'^Even where cold bathing is likely to be of service, when judiciously 
employed, much mischief often results from prolonging the immersion 
too long, or from resorting to it when the vital powers are too languid 
to admit of the necessary reaction — before breakfast, for example, or 
afler fatigue. For this reason, many persons derive much benefit from 
bathing early in the forenoon, who, when they bathe in the morning 
before taking any sustenance, do not speedily recover their natural heat 
and elasticity of feeling. 

^ For those who are not robust, daily sponging of the body with cold 
water and vinegar, or with salt water, is the l>est substitute for the cold 
bath, and may be resorted to with safety and advantage in most states 
of the system; especially when care is taken to excite in the surface, by 
subsequent friction with the flesh-brush or hnir-glove, the healthy glow 
of reaction. It then becomes an excellent preservative from the eflfects 
of changeable weather. When, however, a continued sensation of cold- 
ness or chill is perceptible over the bo<1y, sponging ought not to be 
persisted in : dry friction, aided bv the tepid bath, is then greatly prefer- 
able, and often proves highly serviceable in keeping up the duo action of 
the skin. 

^For habitual use, the tepid or warm bath is certainly the safest and 
most valuable, especially during the autumn, winter, and spring, and for 
invalids. A temperature ranging from 85^ to 98% according to the stato 
of the individual, is the most suitable; and the duration of the immer- 
sion may vary from fifteen minutes to an hour or more, acoonling to 
circumstances. As a general rule, the water ouj^ht to be warm enough 
to feel pleasant without giving a positive sensation of heat ; the degree 
at which this happens varies considerablv, according to the constitution 
and to the state of health at the time. Sometimes, when the generation 
of animal heat is great, a bath at 95'' will be felt disagreeably warm and 
relaxing; while, at another time, when the animal heat is produced in 
deficient quantity, the same temperature will cause a chilly sens.ition. 
The rule, then, is to avoid equally the positive impressions of heat and 
cold, and to seek the agreeable medium. A bath of the latter descrip- 
tion is the reverse of relaxing; it gives a oheerful tone and activity to 
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all the fnnctioDS and Tnajrl>e used every day, or on aheniate dajn^ fbr 
fifteen or twenty iDinate?, with mnch advantage. 

* A person of soand health and strength may take a bath at anj tine, 
exeept immediately after meals. Bot the bbst time for valetodinariana 
is in the forenoon or evening, two or three hoars after a moderate 
meal, when the system is invigorated bv food, bat not opp ressed by the 
labor of dilution. When the bath is delayed till live or six boors after 
eatings:, delicate people sometimes become faint nnder its operatioo, and, 
from the absence of reaction, are rpther weakened by the relaxation it then 
indnces. An a general rule, active exertion ought to be avoided ft>r an 
hoar or two after using the warm or tepid bath ; and, imless we wi^ to 
induce perspiration, it ought not to be taken immediately before gmng 
to bed ; or if it is, it ought to be merely tepid, and not of too long 
duration. 

^ These rules appl v of course only to persons in an ordinary state of 
health. If organic disease, headache, feverishness, constipation, or other 
ailment exist, bathing ought never to be employed without medical 
advice. When the stomach is disordered by bile, it also generally dis- 
agrees. But that it is a safe and valuable preser>'ative of health in ordi- 
nary circumstances, and an active remedy in disease, is most certain. 
Instead of being dangerous by causing liability to cold, it is, when well 
managed, so much the reverse, that the author of these pages has used 
it much and saccessfnlly for the express purpose of diminishing such lia- 
bility, both in himself and in others in whom the chest is delicate. In 
his own instance, in particular, he is conscious of having derived mnch 
advantage from its regular employment, especially in the colder months 
of the year, during which he has uniformly found himself roost effectually 
strengthened against the impression of cold, by repeating the bath at 
shorter intervals than usual. 

"In many manufactories, where warm water Ls always obtainable, it 
would be of very great advantage to have a few baths erected for the 
use of the operatives. Not only would these be useful in promoting 
health and cleanliness, but they would, by their refreshing and soothing 
influence, diminish the craving for stimulus which leads so many to the 
gio-shop; and, at the same time, calm the imtability of mind so apt to 
be induced by excessive labor. Where the trade is dirty, as many trades 
necessarily are, it is needless to say how conducive to health and com- 
fort a tepid bath would be on quitting it for the day. 

**On the Continent, the vapor and hot-air bath are had recourse to 
both as a means of health and in the cure of disease, to a vastly greater 
extent than they are in this country. Their use is attended by the 
very best effects, particularly in chronic ailments, and where the water- 
bath is felt to be oppressive by its weight ; and there can be no question 
that their action is chiefly on the skin, and through its medium on the 
nervous system. As a means of determining the blood to the suiiace, 
promoting cutaneous exhalation, and equalizing the circulation, they are 
second to no remedy now in use; and consequently, in a variety of aflfeo- 
tions which the encouragement of these processes is calculated to relieve, 
they may be employed with every prospect of advantage. The preva- 
lent fear of catching cold, which deters many from using the vapor-bath, 
even more than from warm bathing, is founded on a false analogy be* 
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twecn its effects and those of profuse perspiration from exorcise or ill- 
nesn. The latter weakens the hodjy and by diminishing the power of 
reaction, renders it susceptible of injury from sudden changes of tem- 
perature. But the effect of the vapor-bath properly administered is very 
different. When not too warm or too long contmued, it increases in- 
stead of exhausting the strength, and, by exciting the vital action of 
the skin, gAves rise to a power of reaction which enables it to re- 
sist cold better than before. This I have heard many patients remark ; 
and the fact is well exemplified in Russia and the North of Europe, 
where, in the depth of winter, it is not uncommon for the natives to 
rush out of a vapor-bath and roll themselves in the snow, and be re- 
freshed by doing so ; whereas, were they to attempt such a practice afler 
severe perspiration from exercise, they would inevitably suffer. It is 
the previous stimulus given to the skin by the vapor-bath which is the 
real safeguard against tne coldness of the snow. 

^Common experience affcrds another illustration of the same princi- 
ple. If, in a cold winter day, wo chance to sit for some time in a room 
imperfectly warmed, and feel in conseqnence a sensation of chilliness 
over the body, we are ninch more likely to catch cold on going ont, than 
if we had been sitting in a room comtortably warm. In the Tatter case, 
the cutaneous circulation and nervous action go on vigorously ; heat is 
freely generated, and the vital action of the skin is in its full force. The 
change to a lower temperature, if accompanied with exercise to keep up 
vitality, is then felt to be bracing and stimulating rather than disagreea- 
ble. But it is widely dUTerent when the surface is already chilled before 
going out. The vitality of the skin being diminished, reaction cannot 
follow additional exposure; the circulation leaves the snrfnce and be- 
comes still more internal ; and if weakness exist in the throat or chesti 
cold is the almost certain result. Many sufler from ignorance of this 
principle. 

^ The vapor-bath is thns calculated to be extensively nsefnl, both as a 
preser^'ative and as a remedial agent. Many a cold and many a rhea- 
matic attack, arising from checked perspiration or long exposure to the 
weather^ might be nipped in the bud by its timely use. In chronic affeo-' 
tions, not only of the skin itself, but qf the internal organs with which 
the skin most closely sympathizes, as the stomach and intestines, the ju- 
dicious application of the vapor-bath is productive of great relief. Even 
in chronic pulmonary complaints, it is, according to the continental phy- 
sicians, not only safe, but very serviceable; particularly in those affec- 
tions of the mucous membrane which resemble consumption in so many 
of their symptoms. Like all powerful remedies, however, the vapor- 
bath must be administered with proper regard to the condition and cir- 
cumstances of the individual ; and care must be taken to have the feet 
sufficiently warm during its nse. If, from an irregnlar distribution of 
the steam, the feet be led cold, headache and flushing are almost sure to 
follow." 

The hand bath is preferable to all others, because it is moro 
easily applied ; requires much bodily exertion, which facilitates 
the required reactiou; and can be discontinued Uio instant a 
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chilly sensation begins to supervene, beyond which no bath should 
ever be continued a single moment. Salt, vinegar, aud other 
stimulants added to the water, facilitate this reaction, by exciting 
the skin, as does also sea-bathing, which, under certain circum- 
stances, is most excellent. 

95. — The curb op Colds by Perspiration; Glass-blowers. 

Opening the pores, in the closing of which colds consist, can 
be effected in part by washing and rubbing, but perspiration 
forces them open more effectually than probably any other means 
whatever. Indeed it is the great antidote of colds and their 
dread array of consequences. It is immaterial what induces this 
perspiration so that it is copious, and does not eventuate in an- 
other cold. Where the patient is able to exercise sufficiently to 
burst open these pores, whether ho takes this exercise out of 
doors or in a warm or cold atmosphere, is not material so that be 
induces it. In short, get into a dripping sweat, and then cool 
off without contracting more cold, and you will drive it off, as 
well as feel many fold better. 

Where colds are taken in their incipienf stages, before they 
have prostrated the system, the best means of breaking them up 
is to drink copiously of water, warm or cold, or of warm lemon- 
ade, or of currant jelly and warm water, or warm composition tea, 
which is excellent to start perspiration, and then work right hard, 
almost violently, meanwhile pouring down one or another of these 
drinks by the quart. Do not overdo so as completely to exhaust, 
but so as to secure profuse perspiration. This, together with the 
water, which, if taken in quantities, must have some exit, will re- 
open these closed pores, and destroy the disease. Warm herb 
teas will fill the place of water, yet are no better in their effects, 
and less liable to be taken, on account of their bitterness. 

Soaking the feet in hot water, and then toasting them on re- 
tiring, meanwhile drinking copiously as above directed, and then 
covering up extra warm ; or even the extra drinking and covering 
will answer the same purpose ; yet care must be taken to keep the 
extra clothes on, so as not to contract a new col(b — the principal 
evil attendant on this simple and effectual cure. How many of 
us, while young, cured our cold thus? But day time is best. Eat 
little or no breakfast, but drink copiously of cold water for an 
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hour or two aflcr rising, and provided you can endure it, exor- 
cise vigorously, and then return to bed, cover up warm, and 
sweat till your bands begin to sbrivel. Sleep if you can. On 
rising, wash all over in warm saleratus water, rub dry and 
briskly, and keep in a gentle perspiration all day by exercise. 
Or eat little breakfast, and begin to drink and exercise about 
eleven in the forenoon, or even later, and pursue the same course, 
omitting dinner, and eat only a light supper, or at least a light 
dinner and very light supper, and retire early, or as soon after 
you have done exercise as possible, so as not to renew your cold. 

The warm bath, followed by friction and exercise, is also 
most excellent, and will generally prove efficacious. Yet here, 
too, care must be taken to guard against renewed colds — not by 
staying in the bouse, or muffling up, but by exercise — the very 
l)est means of inducing perspiration in the world, because the 
most 'natural. 

The WET SHEET is another excellent method, especially for 
those who are not able to exercise sufficiently to get up the re- 
quired perspiration. Whatever secures copious perspiration 
breaks up cold, besides unloading the system of its obstructions 
and poisons. Evacuating the bowels, especially by injections, 
will facilitate, yet is not indispensable. Vomiting, especially by 
drinking warm water, just at the lukewarm, sickening tempera- 
ture, will render essential service. Hot bricks wrapped in wet 
cloths, and laid at the feet ; sitting in a tub of right hot water, 
covered over with a bed-quilt to keep in the heat and steam ; a 
rum sweat, produced by burning alcohol under a chair on which 
the patient sits, covered around the neck by a quilt ; anything, 
everything which induces a profuse perspiration will rout these 
disease-breeders. 

The Turkish bath, rightly administered, is one of the best of 
all the baths, and will break up colds, chronic rheumatism, &c., 
and make one feel like a new being. It should be much more 
generally patronized than it is. For ladies, it is unrivalled, re- 
lieving their obstructions, nervousness, &c., remarkably. 

Glass-dlowers furnish an excellent illustration of routing 
colds by inducing perspiration. Obliged to labor excessively 
hard, and armmd a furnace so extremely hot as to keep the ma- 
terial at a white heat, they of course sweat profusely, all their 
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clothes being often wringing wet. Yet tlie sides of the boilding 
must be open to the wind, else they could not endure the heat an 
hour. And they go from their furnaces to their houses while 
thus perspiring, and hence often take severe colds one day, which, 
however, they generally sweat out the next, so that these re- 
peated colds make but a short stay, and do but little damage ; 
simply because they expel them by inducing copious perspiration. 
This simple fact furnishes a practical illustration of the true 
method of curing colds, of great value. 

Spontaneous perspiration is by far the best. Children often 
sweat freely while asleep, awaking only to call for water. This 
is a most favorable symptou ; and the desy^ed water should be 
freely administered till they wake up, whefh they should be 
washed off in salcratus water under bed-clothes, followed by fric- 
tion and brisk play, so as to keep it up. Yet care should be 
taken not to contract additional cold. • 

In fine, to break up colds, start the sweat, by what means it 
matters little, so that it is copious, protractedi and not followed 
by more cold. 

Section VII. 

SLEEP; ITS NECESSITY, OFFICE, AMOUNT, TIME, PROMOTION, ETC. 

96. — Indispensability, Uniyersality, and Office of Sleep. 

All THAT LIVES, sleeps. All animals, from snail to man, all 
fish, fowls, and insects, sleep. Even all vegetables and trees 
sleep profoundly during winter, only to awaken with spring to 
renew their two great works, gi'owth and reproduction ; though 
the sleep of annuals is death. Dormancy is one of the attendants 
and even functions of life. 

A SLEEPING INSTINCT accompanics all life, which, at about equi- 
distant intervals, compels not rest merely, but a suspension of 
consciousness in sleep proper. Best is good, but iusufiicient 
without sleep. It precedes and accompanies sleep, but rest is 
one thing, and sleep quite another ; sleep being more than rest. 

A Scotchman in Boston, in 1843, claimed, no doubt sincerely, 
to have slept but once in seven years, yet was seen to assume an 
easy posture, close his eyes, nod, and appear, for all the world, 
just as others do when they doze. 
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Love of sleep is quite as strong an instinct as love of food.^ 
Those denied both a given length of time will starve rather than 
keep awake any longer in further search of food. This proves 
that sleeping is quite as important as eating.^ Soldiers, wearied 
with long marches, will have sleep, though they know that, in 
stopping to take it, they will be taken prisoners, and^u^ to death. 
In battle, with balls flying all around them, they must still sleep, 
despite the danger thereby incurred. 

Dormitories occupy as much, and constitute as necessary, a 
part of our houses as both kitchen and parlor. Men provide for 
sleeping quite as much as for eating; that is, all make absolute 
provision for both, and accordingly, by common consent, suspend 
work to obtain it. 

The office of sleep mu^t therefore be as absolutely necessary 
as this demand for it is both imperious and universal. Precisely 
wha( it accomplishes science has not yet declared, yet it probably 
l)oth reoxygenates the blood, and accomplishes that assimilation 
and appropriation of food which renews the organism, ready for 
another effort. It is to life what re-loading a discharged gun ia 
to its next discharge ^ ^iia sitie qua non. This view is supported 
by these two facts, that we breathe more and deeper while asleep 
than ordinarily while awake, and that we ffroio during sleep, 
being nearly half an inch taller after than before a sound night's 
sleep, and everywhere plumper and larger, as well as by the fact 
that growing children and youth sleep the most and most soundly, 
while old people sleep the less, and less soundly; their sleep 
being more like an insane stupor than sweet sleep proper. All 
can observe that, just as they begin to go to sleep, they till their 
lungs fuller, and empty them farther than before ; which snoring 
also illustrates. 

Corrupt matfer is cast off the most rapidly during sleep, as ia 
evinced by the fetid, nauseating smell of bed-rooms and bed- 
clothes in the morning, and of all dark bed-rooms. It is awful, 
and re-enforces their complete ventilation roost effectimlly.^ 

The luxury of sound sleep is also one of the greatest proffered 
by their Good Father to man and beast. Though unconscious, 
yet we really enjoy a good sleep much more than **a square meal.'' 
None should allow business, or anything, to curtail this luxury, 
and parents should promote it in children, instead of *' drumming 
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them out of tied early.** Indeed^ the best waj to do tine s 
day'fi work p^^flsible, is to get a complete sleep the nieiu befiire. 

The rratorative and invigorating effects of sleep &re indeed & 
p^^rfiettial marvel. How refreshed it renders as in the monilii^. 
afU;r luring so tired the night before? How wondeffaUj a five 
minutes' nap sometimes enlivens and strengthens the srstiou is 
least er|ualling a hearty meal in resupplying viuditr. Work 
away with the head, or hands, or both, if you will, josi as loo^ 
as you can sleep well, but stop working as soon as your sleep de- 
fiarts, or you will break down, or else become insane. Keep- 
ing well slept out and rested up, will add incalcalablj to joar 
ca|iacity to enjoy, endure, and accomplish ; while promoting sleep, 
promotes all the other life functions. It completes the sopplj c^ 
vitality, probably by appropriating all its material to their le- 
sfyective uses. 

\)T, — Its Amount, Duration, Best Time, PBOMonosry Ac. 

CiuKAT WORKERS aro always conx^spondingly great steepen. 
Not that they always sleep very long, but always very soundly. 
To cut short the full time required for sleep, is to cut short one's 
cajxmfi/ to work, and of course the work itself; while promoting 
sleep promotes power to work. Sleeping abundantly saves time. 
WaHtiii;^ time in ne(;<l(Ml ftleep is a misnomer. Yet we can over- 
sleep as well as over-eat and exercise. The due medium is the 
great dcHideraturn. Piiysiologists differ as to the length of time 
required, and well th(;y may, because different persons require 
diff«;rent len^^ths, according to circumstances. Yet there is a right 
len<(th, easily deteruiincd. 

'J'ifK TiMK Hjiont in sleep furnishes no criterion of its amount, 
berauHO some shiop more in an hour than others in a night. Some 
may doze away half their time, yet be starved for sleep, while 
others sleep abundantly in five or six hours, depending on its 
soundness and previous fatigue. 

While the constitution remains unimpaired, the sleep is sound 
and refreshing, so that seven to eight hours in the twenty-four 
are probably sufficient, yet broken constitutions require eight, or 
more. Over-eating also demands additional sleep, as does exces- 
sive toil of any kind, of which all are experimental witnesses. 
All disorders of the stomach and nervous system also require ad- 
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ditional time for sleep, because it is then less refreshing. Hence 
different persons require to sleep different lengths of time, and 
even the same persons different lengths under different circum- 
stances. Exceedingly active persons, who, when awake, ai*e wide 
awake, require to sleep longer than those who are half asleep 
when awake. Convalescents also require to sleep more than 
usual. Each must, therefore, judge for himself, and while all 
should sleep enough, none should sleep too much. Over-sleeping 
-is as injurious as gluttony. How stupid, palsied, and good-for- 
nothing it renders us, as all can doubtless testify. Our own 
appetite for sleep, as for food, unpervcrted, furnishes us with an 
infallible guido.^ Nature will rouse us to consciousness when our 
sleep is out ; and, when thus aroused, all should spring at once 
from their couch. To hug the pillow, half asleep and half awake, 
is most pernicious, and, like over-eating, only craves the more, 
besides too often inducing, or at least facilitating, impure feel- 
iugs.^ - *'^. Would that the importance of rising immediately 
on waking could be duly impressed, especially on youth. 

Night is too obviously Nature's appointed time for sleep to 
require proof. All animals, fowls, and insects, except those ex- 
pressly constituted to find their food by night, retire with the sun, 
but awaken with the first " peep of day.'' Not that all should sleep 
from evening to morning twilight, but what time we do sleep, 
should be in the night, except in special cases. This sitting up 
half the night and sleeping half the next day, reverses the order 
of Nature, and must therefore prove injurious. Extraordinaries 
excepted, all should rise with the break of day, especially chil- 
dren, who should retire soon after the hens do. Better sleep 
mornings than too little ; yet either retire the earlier, so as to have 
your sleep out at least before sunrise, or else take a short nap in 
the middle of the day. Those whose previously formed habits 
prevent their going to sleep early, even though they go to bed, 
should break up such habits. ** Early to bed and early to rise,** 
is the motto for health. The customs of society may sometimes 
require morning sleep by preventing a due degree of night sleep. 
Thus often a public speaker finds his nerves so excited that, 
though be retires, the blood courses through his throbbing braia 
so as utterly to defy sleep, to compensate for which, he needs to 
sleep mornings. 

88 
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Nervous persons, and especially excitable children, however, 
constitute an exception to this general rule. That such should 
retire and rise late is proved by this law : That the earth 
is charged with more positive electricity in the after part of the 
day than during any other part of its diurnal revolution, is appa% 
cut, as is also its reason. This charges excitable persons posi- 
tively ; which makes them '* work the best when the sun is in the 
west ; " and their excitability continues into the earlier part of the 
night, which precludes early sleep. Hence the custom of sitting up 
late nights. Hence also most writers write best between two and 
eleven, P. M. Yet towards morning, when the earth has lost these 
stimulating sun rays, such become calmer, and sleep best in the 
later part of the night, and in the morning. Excitable children 
should therefore on no account be roused from sleep to prepare 
for school, but left to sleep till noon if they like. Sleep when- 
ever you can sleep best, but sleep abundantly. 

To PROMOTE sleep, then, is sometimes most important. Many 
cannot obtain enou^. Any preternatural excitements of the 
brain and nervous system prevent its due supply, as do mental 
troubles, over-exertion, disordered stomachs, and disease of any 
kind. In all these, and kindred cases, sleep should be promoted. 

Previous preparation is the starting point. As to enjoy our 
meals, we must first become hungry, and also prepare them, so 
we should sharpen up our sleeping appetite, and also prepare our- 
selves, mentally and physically, for this delightful repast and 
grand restorer of exhausted energy. This can bo facilitated by a 
due degree of action, especially muscular. To overdo causes 
wakefulness, yet a due quantity of daily employment promotes 
refreshing sleep at night. Those who would enjoy sleep must 
exercise, especially those whose wakefulness is caused by nervous 
or cerebral excitability. They should also avoid excitement, and 
seek quiet in the evening before retiring, and reduce that cere- 
bnil action which keeps them awake. Becoming comfortably 
tired prepares for refreshing sleep. 

The wakeful should especially go to bed soon after becoming 
drowsy, else they become wide awake, and remain so perhaps 
much of the night. This direction is particularly important. 
Yet going' to bed only to lay awake, or before we are prepared 
for sleep, is also bad. We should try to go to sleep as soon as 
possible after going to bed. 
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Amusements, if of a pleasing, soothing kind, also promote 
sleep, especially domestic, as playing with children, conversing 
with friends, and the like.^^ But exhilarating, exciting amuse- 
ments intercept sleep. Especially promotive of sleep is a quiet, 
happy frame of mind, while unpleasant feelings, especially anger, 
retard it, so that the former should always be cultivated, and the 
latter avoided, both in ourselves and children. **Lfet not the sun 
go down upon your wrath, ^ is doubtless founded in this physio- 
logical law. Hence induce children to have a good play or frolio 
just before going to bed. 

Religious contemplations and devotional exercises are egpe^ 
cially promotive of sleep. They diffuse over the soul a delightful 
quiet, a heavenly calmness, which invite sleep. A physician once 
directed a wakeful patient to think on God, when he would, but 
could not sleep ; and the patient said that for forty years, when- 
ever wakefulness returned, following this prescription soon lulled 
him to sleep. Family devotion induces a similar preparation. 

Moderate fasting promotes sleep, while a full stomach retards 
it. The English think differently, and eat on retiring ; but if a 
full stomach facilitates sleep, we should become hungry when we 
became sleepy,wherea6 sleep diminishes appetite. In fact we eat 
less when we sleep abundantly, and the more, the less we sleep. 

Invalids, and the sick in particular, require to sleep much. As 
a restorative, medicines bear no comparison with sleep. Hence 
wakening the sick to give drugs is consummate folly. There is 
no better sign of a favorable turn of disease than a disposition to 
sleep, provided it be natural. A state of mere stupidity is a bad 
omen ; but this differs materially from natural sleep. 

Being disturbed when once asleep, till fully rested, causes 
subsequent wakefulness. Many weakly mothers have ruined their 
health and lost their lives by crying children. Yet they can so 
train them as to sleep soundly all night, from infancy to matu- 
rity.«^ 

Day naps are also most excellent for invalids, children, and all 
who do not or cannot obtain sleep enough during the night. A 
mere doze is to such most refreshing. If you cannot get to sleep 
the first few times, keep trying till you can, and you will soon 
form the habit. £ven if you do not lose yourself, the rest will 
benefit. 
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The best posture for promoting sleep is doubtless recumbent 
on the back, because it facilitates respiration. Laying wholly on 
eitiier side often causes the internal organs and even brain to sag 
and remain more on that side, which is evidently injurious. Ha- 
bituate children to sleep on the back, and if on either side, also on 
both sides. 

A slight elevation of the head may be beneficial, yet habit 
aside, the horizontal posture for both head and body is probably 
the best. 

99 — Beds and Bedding. 

Oy WHAT shall we sleep? Something hard. Mattresses are 
preferable to feathers, because not hard enough to give pain, nor 
soft enough to enervate. Straw beds are none too hard. Feather 
beds are decidedly unwholesome, especially in summer. Being 
animal matter, they are subject to decay, and hence their unpleas- 
ant odor, which of course vitiates the air and breeds disease. They 
also relax and weaken. Sunk into a pile of feathers, perspiration 
cannot escape, sleep is disturbed and does not refresh, and we 
awaken with a headache, feel prostrate, and unfitted for pleasure 
or business. Not so with mattresses. Of these, those made with 
cotton are excellent. Ellsworth, in his patent report, says they 
are " the cheapest, most comfortable, and most healthy material 
for bedding known to the civilized world. Vermin will not abide 
in them : unlike hair and wool they contain no grease, do not be- 
come stale or acquire an unpleasant odor like feathers, besides 
being in many cases medicinal — raw cotton worn on parts affected 
with rheumatism being known to be one of the best and most 
effectual cures." ^^ He also considers them as cheap again as any 
other kind, as seen in his following estimate : — 

Cost of Hair Mattress, at 50 c. pr. lb., 30 a40 lbs., from 15 to $20 
" Wool " 30 c." " cost " 11 to 12 

« Feathers " 30 c. « « 40 lbs., 12 

« Moss " — " " " 12 

" Cotton " 30 " 8 c, with cost of ticking at 12^ cts. 

per yard, labor, thread, <fcc. $6 65 

Woven wire mattresses are still better than cotton, and the 
best of all mattresses. They are manufactured by the Woven 
Wire Mattress Company, of Hartford, Conn., are remarkably 
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clastic ; yield to the least pressure, yet return to their original form 
the instant pressure is removed; need no shakhg up; retain 
none of the fetid matter imbibed by all other mattresses ; fur- 
nish no lodgment for vermin ; never sag, or wear out, or get out 
of order, or need repair; cannot burn; are absolutely noiseless, 
beautiful, and cheap ; need no slats or springs below, and only 
a quilt above ; are easily transported ; allow a light and heavy 
person to sleep together without inconvenience ; and form a mat- 
tress in every respect absolutely pehfect. We say all this eac- 
perimenlally^ and most unqualifiedly recommend them above all 
other kinds for use in families, hotels, vessels, hospitals, and every- 
where. Those long bed-ridden could never become sore on them. 
All this holds equally true of the wire pillows made on this 
principle. 

The habit of sleeping under a stack of bed-clothes is also equally 
as pernicious as a superabundance of clothes by day. They pre- 
vent sleep, and retain about the body all the corrupt effluvia it 
throws olT, which should be allowed to escape. None should sleep 
cold, yet all should habituate themselves to as little as possible 
and keep comfortable. And during the day, thet^o clothes should 
be thrown upon the backs of chairs, and thoroughly aired in a 
draught till towards evening. 

The practice of covering up the head under the bed-clothes is 
most i)ernicious. One may almost as well not breathe ut all as 
to breathe over and over again the same fetid air.^ 

Pillows are usually made so thick as to make a bend in the 
neck, and thus retard the free passage of the air during sleep. 
This greatly increases the snoring. All Eastern nations use a 
small block, having a hollow place in it fitted to the back of the 
head, raising it sufficiently to make it horizontal with the body. 
All sleep on their back. All pillows should be thin, or else one 
should be laid lengthwise of the body, so as to avoid a short bend 
in the neck. Let head, neck, and body be parallel to each other, 
in sleeping as in standing. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE MOTIVE AND MENTAL APPARATUS, AND FUNCTIONS. 

Section I. 

THE OSSEOUS AND MUSCULAB SYSTEMS. 

100. — The Human Skeleton. 

ViTALiTT thus supplied, would have been useless but for some 
means for effecting its expenditure. It may be considered the 
raw material of life, the stock in trade of the mechanic, which 
next requires to be worked up into the various ends of life, or it 
will avail nothing. For this expenditure Nature has made pro- 
visions quite as ample as for its supply, in two ways, motion and 
the mentality, sensation included. To subserve these two ends, 
the entire human structure, the inimitably beautiful vital appa- 
ratus included, was created. 

Without motion, man must always have remained in one place, 
like the oyster, and been incapable of speaking, eating, or doing 
a single thing, and without mind and sensation he would have 
been incapable of experiencing one single emotion of pleasure or 
pain. But behold and admire the number and variety of func- 
tions effected through their imited instrumentality ! In fact they 
embody all the cuds of his being. 

To effect these great ends, organs adapted thereto are neces- 
sary. These organs consist of the osseous, muscular, nervous, 
and cerebral systems, to the discussion of which our subject now 
brings us. 

Bones form the timbers of the human superstructure. But for 
some framework within the body, both to keep the various organs 
in place, and to form, as it were, timbers or fulcrums for the 
attachment of the muscles, motion would be impossible. The 
first provision of a motive apparatus consists in devisiug these 
supportiug timbers. 

Bones constitute such a provision. With their general appear- 
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ancc all must be familiar. They are composed principally of two 
substances, animal and earthy, into the latter of which lime and 
phosphorus enter — the former imparting life, and the latter firm- 
ness. In youth the animal predominates, and hence the greater 
flexibility of young bones. This also prevents fractures, aids to 
break the falls of children, and facilitates growth ; it being the 
first part of the bono formed, as seen in the tender cartilage, of 
chicken bones. But as age advances, the earthy materials of 
bones predominate over the animal, because the muscles, having 
become stronger, require augmented stiffness to prevent their 
bending, and because experience enables us to guard against falls. 
As the earthy predominates the bones become more and more 
brittle, and hence the greater frangibility of the bones of the 
aged, till, in a certain disease which consumes their animal mat- 
ter, they break from slight strains ; whereas, in another disease 
which consumes their earthy matter, but leaves their gelatinous, 
they can be bent any way, and even tied up in knots without 
breaking; yet in this case motion is impossible. These bones 
are also ramified with blood-vessels and nerves, the former to 
supply growth and vitality, and the latter to impart sensation. 

They are not formed into one solid, continuous stick, but num- 
ber about two hundred and fifty-two, united by joints, and held 
together by powerful ligaments. At these joints, the bones en- 
large, and become spongy, though the weight of their ends is not 
greater than that of their middle portions, which, together with 
an elastic plating between them, serves to deaden the blows of a 
fall or jump upon the feet, so that, before it reaches the brain, it 
is comparatively obviated, and that delicate structure saved from 
contusion. Throw two hundred pounds down ten feet, a distance 
we often jump, and how hard it strikes. Not so with man. A 
membrane is also stationed at all the joints to secrete an oleaginous 
substance more slippery than oil, to lubricate them, and prevent 
their wearing out by the powerful and almost perpetual friction 
occasioned by muscular contraction and the weight of the body, 
and to render easy motion. 

Powerful cords tie the bones together at their joints, so as to 
resist their tendency, when the muscles contract powerfully upon 
them, to slip past each other, and prevent sprains and dislocations, 
the evils of which many experience. They are fitted into one 
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another by hinges, a ridge in one exactly Siting to a correspond- 
ing depression in the other, and the ball and aocicei joiots, as ia 
thuse of the hips and shoulders, where s ball in one 6ta exactly 
into a socket in the other, so as to allow motion in all directions. 
SiuiLAB bones not scattered about at random, are always found 
in similar positions, exactly fitted to subserve their respectire 
ends. Thus attached they constitute the human skeleton, or 
framework of the body, as represented in the accompanyiog en- 
graving, which, with the descriptioa, is copied from A. Combe. 
"The TROMK, as will be seen 
from the annexed engraving, 
consists of the bfixk a a, the 
BIBS rr, the sternuu x, and the 
FKLTis 9 1. Tiie spine vertebral 
column, or backbone a a, which 
Suppoita all the mipcr parts, is a 
very remarkable piece of mechan- 
ism. It is composted in alt of 
twenty-four separate bones, called 
TEfiTEBR£, from the Latin tbb- 
TERE, to turn, as the body turns 
upon them as On a pivot. Of 
these, seven, called cukvical 
TERTEDK^ belong to the neck; 
twelve connected with the ribs, 
and c.illed dousal, to the back; 
and five, called lcmuae, to the 
loins. The bnse of the column 
rests on the SACiti'u ir, whii-h is 
closely compacted betwi-cn the 
bones of the pelvis s s. The verie- 
briG are firmly Itouud to e;uli oth- 
er in such a way as to ndmit of 
flexion nnd cxicnGion and a cer- 
tain desire of rotiuioii, while, by 
their Holiility and tirmattaclinii'iit 
to each oclier, great sticngth isse- 
cured. Some conteplion of this 
strength may be tormed, when 
we con»iider the enormous loads 
which some aililttic men ;ire able 
to carry on ihcir slictilden?, or 
raise in their hands; the whole weight of which is neceosniily borne by 
the vertebrte of the loins. As the space occupied by the abdonuii gives 
iarce outward dimensions to this region of thu body, it is only upon 
reflection that we perceive that the whole force exerted by the human 
frame in its most strenuous efforts centres in the bony column we are 

■ rounded forepart, or body of the vertebrw. 
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affonls Rnpport to the saperincumbent parts, the projecting ridge behind, 
and rugged processes at the sides, comDine with it to form a large tube 
or canal, extending from the top to the bottom of the column, and in 
'v^'bicli the spinal marrow is contained and protected. Between each of 
tlie vertebras a thick compressible cushion of cartilage and ligament is 
interposed, which serves the triple purfxtse of uniting the bones to each 
other, of diminishing and diffusing shocks received in walking or leap- 
ing, and of admitting a greater extent of motion than if the bones were 
in more immediate contact. 

^ The ribs r r, twelve in number on each side, are attached by their 
heads to the spine, and by their other (cartilaginous) extremeties to the 
BTKKNUM, or brcast bone x. The seven uppermost are called true ribs, 
because each of them is connected directly with the sternum, by means 
of a separate cartilage. The five lower ribs are called false, because 
one or two of them are loose at one end, and the cartilages of the rest 
run into each other, instead of being separately prolonged to the breast 
bone. The use of the ribs is to fonn the cavity of the chest for the re- 
ception and protection of the lungs, heart, and great blood-vessels, and 
to assist in respiration, by their alternate rising and falling. This action 
enlarges and diminishes by turns the size of the chest and the capacity 
of the lungs. 

**The PELVIS s Sy is formed by the broad, flat bones which support the 
bowels, and serve for the articulation of the thigh. A general notion 
of their appearance and uses may be obtained from inspection of the 
engraving, which, however, does not represent with perfect accuracy the 
minuter structure. 

^ The bones of the upper extrehities are, the scapula or shoulder 
blade; the clavicle, or collar-bone y; the uumebus, or arm-bone 6; 
the RADIUS dj and ulna e, or bones of the forearm ; and the small car- 
pal and metacarpal bones /*, and pbalanqes ^, forming the wrist, 
hand, and fingers. 

**The SCAPULA is the broad flat bone lying at the upper part of the 
back, familiarly known as the shoulder-blade, and so trouolesome to 
many young ladies by its unseemly projection. It serves to connect the 
arm with the trunk of the body, ana gives origin to many of the mus- 
cles by which the former is put in motion. The *collar-bone y, ex- 
tends from the breast-bone outwards to the scapula. Its chief use is to 
prevent the arms from falline forward in front of the bo<Iy ; and hence 
It is wanting in the lower animals, whose superior extremities are much 
closer to each other than those of roan. 

^ The HUMERUS, or arm-bone 6, is adapted by a kind of ball and 
socket joint to a corresponding surface in the scapula, and hence enjoys 
great latitude of motion, and, from the shallowness of the receptacle, is 
somewhat liable to dislocation. The radius and ulxa d e, constituting 
the forearm, are connected with the humerus by a hinge-like joint, 
which admits readily of flexion and extension, but not of rotation ; and 
as the articulation is of a peculiar construction, it is rarely dislocated. 
The movements of pronation and supination, or turning round the hand, 
are effected, not by the elbow joint, but by the nulius d moving upon 
the ulna e, by means of joints formed for this purpose. The wrist and 
finger-joints are too complicated to admit of explanation here. 

83 
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one bone, and the other to another across a joint, their contrac- 
tion moves one or the other of these bones, and of course pro- 
duces motion. This is illustrated more fully in the accompanying 
engraving and description. 




Ha 21.— Tus MutCLBt or tuk Ahk. 

The figure represents the .bones of the arm and hand, having all the 
soft parts dissected oft^ except one moscle OBI, of which the function 
is to bend the arm. O the origin of the muscle ; B the belly ; I the in- 
sertion; T T the tendons; S the shoulder-joint; £ the elbow. When 
the belly contracts, the lower extremitv of the muscle I, is brought 
nearer to the origin, or fixed point O, and by thus bending the arm at 
tlie elbow-joint, raises up the weight W, placed in the hand. A motion 
of an inch at I, causes a motion of fitleeu to twenty inches at W. 

Muscles are largest in their middle, that part ivhich con- 
tracts, and taper off into tendons — those strong cords seen in 
the wrists, backs of the hands, insteps, and above the heels, so 
that many muscles may be attached to a single bone, else the size 
of the bones must have been bunglii^ly large. The strength of 
these cords is tested by hanging slaughtered animals up on sticks 
thrust under those tendons, and also by the tenacity with which 
they adhere to the bones, as well as by our ability to stand on one 
foot and toss the body about by one of these tendons — that of 
Achilles, at the heel. Their attachment is formed on processes or 
ridges in the txines, or on their heads near joints, which processes 
are the larger the more powerful the muscles. 

Single motions are generally effected by the contraction of in- 
dividual muscles. But most of our motions are compounds of 
several, effected by many bones, joints, and muscles acting in 
concert. Thus the simple lifting of the hand to the head, is 
effected by the combined motions of the wrist, elbow, and shoul- 
der ; and in walking, apparently so easy, nearly all the muscles 
and bones of the body are brought into requisition ; so much so, 
that even tying the hands greatly impedes it. 
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Many of the motions of the body, as climbing, leaping, lifting, 
£c., require the concerted as well as powerful action of every 
muscle of the body. This concert is effected by means of a 
cerebral orgun of motion, located in the cerebellum, in tho middle 
line of the head at the nape of the neck. Indeed, nil the inter- 
nal orgnns, — heart, lungs, liver, &c., — undoubtedly have each 
their cerebral organs, just as' the stomach operates by means of 
Aliaientivencss, of which see Volume II. 

Some of these muscles and their manner of producing their 
respective motions, are seen in the accompanying engraving and 
description, copied from Combe. 

*'To understand the ases of the various 
muscles, the reader lias only to bear in mioil 
that the object of muscular contraction is sim- 
ply to being the two ends of the miiscle, and 
the parts to which they are attached, nearer 
to each other, — the mora movable being al- 
ways carried towards the more fixed point 
Thus when the btkrno-mastoid muscle / y 
contiacta, its extremities approximate, and the 
bead, being the movable point, is pulled down 
and turned to one side. This may be ea^j 
seen in the living subject, the muscle being 
not less conspicuous than beautiful in its out- ' 
line. Again, when the powerful rectos or 
straight muscle b, on the front of the thigh, 
contracts ivith force, as in the act of kicking, 
its lower end attaelied to the knee-pan and 
leg, tends to approximate to the upper, or 
more fixed point, and ])ulls the le^ ^troi^Iy 
forwards. This occurs also in walking. But 
when the sartoriub, or tailors' muscle c is 
put in action, its course being oblique, the 
movement of the leg is no longer in a cross 
direction, like that in which tailors sit; and 
hence the name sabtorius. 

"Another variety of effect occurs, when, as 
in the rectos or sliaight muscle of llie belly 
i I, sometimes one end and sometimes Loth 
arc the fixed points. When the lower end is 
fixed, the muscle bends the body forward, and 
pulls down the bones of the chest. When, 
as more rarely b.ippens, the lower end is tlie 
ni<>vjihl(> point, the effect is to bring forward and raise the pelvis and in- 
li'ri.ir cxlivmiiifs; and, when both ends are rendered immovable, the 
<"<>ntnuaiou of the muscle tends to compress and diminish the size of 
iviiy of the belly, and thus not only assists the natural evacuations, 
o-uporatOB in the function of respiration^ 
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^ In contemplating this arrangement, it is impossible not to bo struek 
with the consummate skill with which every act of every ofgan is 
turned to account. When the chest is expanded by a full inspiration, 
the bowels are pushed downwards and forwards to make way for the 
lungs; when the air is again expelled, and the cavity of the chest 
diminished, the very muscles i i t, which effect this by pulling down the 
ribs, contract upon the bowels also, — pushing them upwards and in- 
wards, as can be plainly perceived by any one who attends to his own 
breathing. By this contrivance, a gentle and constant impulse is given 
to the stomach and bowels, which is of ^reat impoitance to the min 
contributing to digestion and in propellmg their contents; and one 
cause of the costiveness, with which sedentary people are so habitually 
annoyed, is the diminution of this natural motion in consequence of 
bodily inactivity." 

102. — The Power op the Muscular System. 

The number, variety, and power of tbo motions capahio of 
being produced by thcso muscles are indeed most wonderful, as 
all bavo seen and experienced. They enable us to climb the 
lofly tree, and even the smooth polo of liberty; to mount the 
towering mast, and not only support ourselves in the rigging of 
the ship, but to put forth great muscular exertion while she is 
tossing and rolling, and that in the midst of the hurricane. 
Standing upon our feet, wo can toss our bodies, weighing from 
one hundred to two hundred pounds, several feet upward and 
forwards, and in all directions, for many hours in succession, as 
in dancing and the circus. We can transport it fifty or sixty 
miles between sun and sun, and even carry many pounds weight 
upon our backs. Wo can chase down the fleetest animal that 
runs. Wc can labor briskly every day, for ©cores of years. Wo 
can lift and carry sevend times our own weight. We can accom- 
plish a multiplicity of powerful and protracted bodily exertions, 
and do a variety and amount of things almost without end. 

"The muscular power of the human body is indeed wonderful. A 
Turkish porter will trot at a rapid pace, carrying a weight of six hun- 
dred puund}<. Milo, a celebrated athlvte from Crotona, accustomed him- 
self to carry the greatost burdens, and by <legrees bi*came a monster in 
strength. It is s:ud that he carried on his shoulder an ox, four years 
old, weivjliing upwards of one thousand pounds, for above forty yards, 
and attiM-wnnls killed it with one blow of his fist. lie was seven times 
crowne<l at the Pythian g:tmes, an<l six at the Olympian. He presented 
himself the seventh time, but no one had the courage to enter the lista 
agniuHt him. He was one of the disciples of Pythagoras, and to his un- 
couMnon strength the learne<l preceptor and his pupils owe their lives. 
The pillar which supported the roof of the school suddenly ga%'e way. 
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bat MII^ mxppcrted tiie whole w«^t of the bazIifiBc; aod gwe Ike plii- 
looof>her time to escape. In Lis old Jge, Milo attteaipCed to paO op a 
tree bj itii roots and break it. He portlj ^ixted it^ bot his strength 
bein^ gradoallf exhacbsted, the tree, whea dgft, re^snited, and left his 
band pinched in the bodj of it. He was thca alone, aad, bcnqf nnaiUe 
to dixen^^age himseIC died in that poatioo. 

* Haller mentioned that he saw a man, whose finger becn^ caaght ia 
a chain at the bottom of a mine, bj keeping it fiKciblf bent» supported 
by that means the weight of his whole hodjj one haadied and fiftj 
poonds, until he was drawn np to the surfiMe, a height of six hundred 



** Aagostns XI^ King of Poland, could roll op a sOrer plate Gke a 
sheet of paper, and twist the strongest horseshoe asnnder. 

^ A Frenchman who was attached to Rockwell A Stone^s ctrcns re- 
sisted the onited strength of four horses, as was witnessed bj thoosands. 

^A lion left the impression of his teeth upon a piece of solid iron. 

^ The most prodigioos power of muscle is exhibited bj fish. The 
whale moves tnroaeh the dense mediom of water with a velocity suffi- 
cient to cany him, if continued at the same rate, round the world in 
little less than a fortnight ; and a sword-fish often strikes his weapon 
quite through the oak planks of a ship." — Western J^iterary Messenger. 

The Stoart family were most remarkable for great physical 
strength, which harmonizes with the principle that all distin- 
f^uished men are both from strong-constitutioned and long-liyed 
families. 

"Tub last of the Stfarts is one hundred and fifteen years 
old. Hfinrlrcrls of persons cfin bear testimony to his amazinir strength, 
from which circumstance he got the by-name of * Jemmy Strength.' 
Among other feats he conld carry a twenty-four pounder cannon, and 
has been known to lift a cart-load of hay, weighing a ton and a hal^ 
upon his back. Many a time has he taken up a jackass, and walked 
through the toll-bar, carrying it on his shoulders. It will be long before 
wo can look upon his like again, to hear of his stories of 1745, and his 
glowing descriptions of the young Chevalier." — A Scotch Paper. 

Jonathan Fowler, of Guilford, Conn., walked out knee deep 
through the mud, oyster-shells, and filth of a sea-shore at low 
tido, to a shark left by the retiring tide in a pool, captured it 
^vhilo yet alivo, though it was weakened by having but a scanty 
supply of water, shouldered it, and brought it alive on his back 
to tho shore, which weighed five hundred pounds 1 — quite a load, 
considering that it was not the most portable of articles, nor the 
best of roads. The feats of the Bavel family, Bedouin Arabs, 
and circus performers, astonish us. 

Yet these and kindred exhibitions of strength arc by no means 
tho ultimatum of man's muscular capability? A due degree of 
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training would enable him to accomplish much more. We are 
but Lilliputians in comparison with what mankind will yet become. 
Most exalted are man's muscular powers. He might vie with the 
lion himself as to absolute strength, and carry heavier burdens 
than horses. Indeed, Turkish porters now transport six and 
eight hundred pounds at a time on their backs with ease, and the 
Belgian giant could stand up under tuH) tons. The Chinese have 
no horses, and carry their teas and silks between two men, hun- 
dreds of miles, on their backs I If man can effect all he now does 
without either muscular discipline or the application of the laws 
of hereditary descent, how much more with? The human race 
is yet in its teens in everything,^^^ muscular capability included. 
We little realize the extent to which it can be carried in our own 
selvesy if properly disciplined.^ 

Section II. 

EXERCISE; ITS VALUE, BEST MODES, AND THE LIFTING CURE. 

103. — It fromotes all the other Functions. 

This motive apparatus, so perfect, so powerful, was not 
created to lie dormant, but to be used. Almost innumerable 
arrangements in nature compel such exercise. Man is ordained 
to exercise his muscles in tilling the soil, in order to procure 
food ; in changing his position, and moving from place to place ; 
in making and working machinery, using tools, building, printing, 
making that vast variety and quantity of articles of clothing, fur- 
niture, ornament, and all the innumerable things used by man- 
kind ; and even in reading, writing, eating, walking, talking, 
looking, breathing, and all those millions of ends, great, little, 
and almost infinitely diversified, requiring locomotion, which 
every member of the human family is compelled to put foiih con- 
tinually through life. 

We have already seen how important is digestion,^ circula- 
tion,® respiration,^ perspiration," and sleep,*^ all of which exer- 
cise promotes. Who has not seen bis veius become prominent 
and hardened during vigorous exercise on account of the increased 
passage of blood through them ; whereas, this swelling appear- 
ance b never found in the indolent, except in fevers. Who does 
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not know that a smart lift, or work, or run, or vigorous exercise 
of any kind, increases the frequency and power of the pulse, as 
well as the rapidity and volume of the inspirations ? That it 
equally accelerates the perspiration, all are witnesses. Who has 
not seen the sweat run down in streams from all parts of the body 
during hard labor? And who does not know how much more 
heartily we eat, and sweetly and soundly we sleep, with than 
without work? Nor is there an important function of our nature 
which muscular exercise does not promote, and inaction intercept. 
By enhancing respiration, it augments the amount of oxygen,*^ 
carbon,^' fibrine, glutine, and caseine consumed, indeed of all 
the materials derived from food and breath, and also greatly in- 
creases the expulsion of all noxious matter from the system in 
the form of phlegm, perspiration, and respiration. Besides hur- 
rying the circulation by increasing the introduction of oxygen,^ 
it still further increases the flow of blood, by urging it along 
through the veins, for the contraction of the muscles upon the 
veins urges their contents forward — backward it cannot go ® — 
towards the heart. Exercise also quickens the action of the bowels 
and of the digestive process generally. All these functions, con- 
stituting no small portion of life itself, labor enhances, and thus 
augments life and all its pleasures and powers. In short, mus- 
cular action promotes every function and power, mental and 
physical, of our entire nature, besides being indispensable to all. 
He who does not work can therefore enjoy onij^ a lower degree 
of life and its pleasures; muscular inaction deteriorating, diseas- 
ing, and vitiating the entire man and woman. Nature still fur- 
ther recommends muscular action by 

104. — TuE Pleasures of Exercise and Labor. 

Since obedience to her laws occasions pleasure,^^ and since 
muscular exercise is thus undoubtedly one of her laws, we might 
expect it to be freighted with a great variety and amount of en- 
joyment^ as experience proves it to be. Confine yourselves, or 
even sit or lie, in one position all day, and you will find inaction to 
be exceeding painful. See how animals, on breaking away from 
close confinement, run, and skip, and hop, and frisk, as though 
they did not know how to contain themselves. How many times, 
after having remained inactive for some time, on going out you 
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have been filled with an amount of pleasure by action better felt 
than described. Only after our muscles have been drilled long 
and severely, and oven become enfeebled, if not diseased, by in- 
action, can wo keep still without pain. Idleness is unnatural. 
Action is natural and pleasurable in its very constitution. See 
bow much real pleasure children take in playing and running — so 
much that they race from morning to night, and cannot bo kept 
still by any means whatever.^^ How much pleasure a smart 
walk, or ride, or dance, and the like afford. The sedentary little 
realize how much pleasure can be taken in manual labor — it be- 
ing excelled only by that taken in eating, breathing, and sleeping. 
Indeed, those who do not work or take vigorous exercise in some 
way, can experience but little pleasure in life ; for they can nei- 
ther eat, nor sleep, nor breathe, nor think, nor feel, with that real 
relish so essential to enjoyment. **He that will not work, 
neither shall he eat,'' is written quite as legibly on the physiologi- 
cal constitution of man as in the Bible; labor being indispensable 
to appetite, and this to the enjoyment of food, besides the far 
greater amount of food which Nature allows him who works to 
eat with impunity. Nor should the laborer envy the rich their 
ease or their dainties; for he has **meat to eat which they know 
not of," luxuries of which they can never partake till they create 
a relish for them by laboring like him. We should as soon fore- 
go the pleasures of appetite or rest as of manual labor, because, 
though walking, riding, hunting, bowling, dancing, and other 
kinds of exercise are better than none, yet none of them compare 
with work as a means of promoting health. No form of play, no 
other kind of exercise, at all compares with labor^ especially ajr- 
ricuUural^ for expanding and strengthening the chest, developing 
all the organs, and thoroughly exercising every muscle and organ 
in the body. We bad better ride, or walk, or dance, or play ball 
and the like, than do nothing; but had better work than do either 
or all. To derive the pleasure from muscular action it is capable 
of imparting, we must do something — must effect some useful 
end. Exercise for its own sake is comparatively insipid ; but 
achieving some useful results, redoubles both its utility and its 
pleasures. Yoii may play, but let me work. Give me an axe, or 
saw, or hoe, or scythe, or rake, or shovel, or some kind of tool, 
and a place to use it, and you may enjoy the pleasures of even 
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What msTOGnsBED obo ia dik coaatzT or ige, or any otl^r, 
bat took a great amount iA exercise while Tomig? And most of 
the world's genioses w«e broogiit op to kard work. Adam 
Clarke was noted, wlien at school, for his great physical strength 
in rolling stones. Shakespeare, wiiile composing his immortal 
plays, carried brick and mortar to baild places for their perform- 
ance. John Wesley rode and walked a great many thousand 
miles, and it was this habitual exercise which prepared his gigan- 
tic intellect to put forth those might}* efforts which enabled him 
to do so much good, and immortalize his name. Clay was a poor 
boy, and actually worked for a living. Henry Bascom, the great 
western orator, travelled west on foot^ with his axe on his 
shoulders. The old Roman and Grecian orators took a great 
amount of exercise in order to prepare themselves for public 
speaking, and they put in practice one fundamental principle, of 
which we moderns, with all our boasted light and inventions, 
have lost sight — that of strengthening the voice by gymnastic 
exercises. No one can have a good voice without having a good 
muscular system ; and hence, to improve the tone of the latter, 
will augment the power of the former — an additional reason why 
public speakers should labor. Sir Walter Scott, after confining 
himself to his desk for several days, till the energies of his 
brain had become exhausted, would mount his horse, call out 
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dogs, and follow the chase for days in succession, till he had 
restored bis prostrated energies, and then returned to his study. 
When Byron entered college, fearing that his tendency to cor- 
pulency would injure his personal beauty, of which he was very 
proud, he took extremely severe exercise daily in order to reduce 
it, besides leading a very abstemious life. Webster, in his Sara- 
toga speech in 1844, said that he was a backwoodsman, bom in a 
** log cabin," on the borders of the unbroken forest, and inured 
to hard labor. And often, breaking away from public life, and 
shouldering his gun, he ranged the forests for days in search of 
game, besides taking much exercise daily. Franklin, the beacon- 
star of his profession, a practical printer, was a hard worker. 
Patrick Henry, that unrivalled star of genius and eloquence, 
lal>orcd on the farm while young, and was passionately fond of 
music, dancing, and the chase ; the latter of which he often fol- 
lowed for weeks together, camping out in true hunter's stylo. 

^ Af\er his removal to Louisa, he has been known to hunt deer, fre- 
quently for several days together, carrying bis provision with him, and 
at night encamping in the woods. After the bunt was over, be would 
go from the ground to Louisa court, clad in a coarse cloth coat, stained 
with all . the trophies of the chase, greasv leather breeches, ornamented 
in the same way, leggings for boots, and a pair of saddle-bags on bis 
ann. Thus accoutred, be would enter the court-house, take up the first 
of his causes that chanced to be called ; and if there was any scope for 
bis peculiar talent, throw his adversary into the background, and aston- 
ish both court and jury by the powerful effusions of bis natural elo- 
quence." — Win's Life of Patrick Hmry. 

Need we mention the father of our country, its pride and pat- 
tern? Washington, when not employed by his country, labored 
assiduously upon his farm ; and was actually driving his plough 
when he received the news of his election as president. Harri- 
son, **the farmer of North Bend,'' led a life of great physical 
exertion and exposure. Burns, the Scottish bard, actually com- 
posed much of his poetry when at work on a farm. President 
Dwight, the great theologian and scholar, attributed much of his 
mental vigor to daily labor in his garden. John Quincy Adams, 
one of the most learned men of his age, said he found much daily 
exercise indispensable. It is a uniform fact, that those students 
who have been brought up without having labored, seldom take 
a high intellectual stand, except in parrot-like scholarship. They 
always show a want of mental vim and pith, and the powers of 
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with, biit all nnna auf huck. "zav^ileft amr amui r wi miles, iro r fej 
h.M w;iT tn <*Q4i«^2^. sui !iiriagn etiiless. siii» luftteal <»f caming 
but neinfv^ hw ti^skciiin*r ^iuw'u 9umoms*i aimself bv's&iriBsr, sdUU 
tiniT' ami eirrvin^r ip the ^iciii if iii& tsiIaw-itQifieat^ ikwre and 
ff,HT jlijjhtA nf 4rair9^ imonvin^ in xhm wsr e*«nr hoiiry except 
ttorij hoars, and oGiea port;na» >if die Tiigiic, His feOow-fitodents 
km^rhed at him thexu hut xkaw the scales are tamed. He thaogfat 
it & hsird ro^ tn hoe. hut & rinh. hnrrcst has it jieUcd ; and yoa, 
reader, owe to thi2» sine ^nofie no snaU poctkm of wbaterer de- 
lf;;ht or beaelit hu le^iirc*§. writms«. and examinations afford. 
And one means of writaig thus mocd — how well let others judge 
— b interspersing compositioa with labor. R»ti^ earl v and en- 
gaging bri^ktjr in some tort of labor. lEiEdhr agricoltnral, till the 
circulation reaches a high pcteh. and sends the blood rushing 
around the system, which gires m»>re pleasure than eren break- 
fast, and then putting on paper the ideas which this bodily exercise 
creates as a means of promoting aathor^hip alone, excels all others. 
Nothing will aid composition as much as purchasing a small plot 
of ground on which to work. Xor has his health ever sustiiined as 
much injury from expo5?ure, or excessive professional application, 
or any other cause, as from that de6ciency of work which some 
twenty years study and severe professional labor have partially 
prevented. Nor has anything done more to restore the health 
thus impaired than a return to work. Pardon this persoual allu- 
sion, but profit by the lesson it teaches. Reader, be your occu- 
pation what it may, pleasure or business, mental discipline or 
I)rof(;H8ional attainments, take this advice, work hard and daily 
from two to six hours, and you will accomplish more study, de- 
spat cli more business, and perform and enjoy more in whatever 
you engngc, ten to one, than by perpetual application. As the 
bow always bent loses its elasticity ; so continued application 
either exhausts or disorders the brain, and impedes mental energy 
and discipline, which daily labor will wonderfully promote. Ye 
who aspire after renown, work. Ye who would do good, 
tror^. Ye who would fulfil man's great terrestrial destiny of being 
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happy, labor daily. And ye who are too proud or too lazy to work, 
be content to suffer. Good enough for you, because you violato 
a cardinal law of your being. This arraigns for condemnation 

106. — Tins Anti-working Doctrine and Practice. 

In view of these two fundamental laws of our being, — the 
great demand of nature for muscular action, and its subserving 
all the great ends of life, — what of those who are above work? 
AI>ove? Rather below it; for he who thinks himself too good to 
work, is in reality too bad. No roan or woman can ever be above 
labor, without being above his nature and his God. Shall the 
Almighty Maker of all things not only work the six days of the 
creation, but ** from everlasting to everlasting," and shall man, 
**the work of his hands," be above his Maker? That human be- 
kig is no man, no woman, only some paltry thing, who is too 
proud to engage in manual labor. ** To till the earth and to keep 
it," is an honor, not a disgrace — is to become ^co-workers with 
God," not menials. And he or, she who is too proud to labor, 
ought, in all consistency, to be too proud to breathe and eat; be- 
cause the former is quite as much a constitutional function and 
demand of Nature as the latter. Ashamed to be seen at work ? 
As well bo ashamed to look, or talk I Away with this dogma that 
labor degrades. It elevates and ennoliles. Its influence upon 
the mind 16 most beneiicial. It begets a resolution and energy of 
character, which infuses into all our feelings and conduct that 
indispensable element of success, power. It requires that per- 
petual grappling with difficulties and overcoming of obstacles 
which inspire and cultivate a firmness and determination imparted 
by nothing else. Hence the yobth brought up to do no work 
while young, fails to co^k) with difficulties, but yields to them 
through life, and of course accomplishes little. This shows why 
rich youths make such poor scholars. Boys had better be street 
scavengers, and girls kitchen drudges, than brought up not to 
labor at all ; for no kind or amount of work is as bad as either 
idleness or no labor. Excessive toil injures, but »ome sort of 
work benefits. Play is good for children, but not enough. They 
must learn, by toiling through those opposing obstacles the re- 
moval of which constitutes labor, to grapple in with all kinds of 
difficulties with that determined resolution which says in action. 
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" I can and I will ; ** " Get out of my way or I'll get you out." The 
greatest curse uow impending over our land is this anti-working 
fashion. Parents seem to vie with each other who shall support 
their children at the greatest remove from doing anything. And 
one of the greatest errors of the day is, that labor is the business of 
drudges, and degrades ; the wrong inflicted on workers, great 
as it often is, being trifling compared with the depravity and suf- 
fering which this anti-working tendency does so much to rivet 
upon the elite. 

Yet all anti-workers have their reward. Those thus brought 
up turn out to be inefficient, and often vicious. This explains the 
prevalence of vice among the rich, the fact of which is palpable. 
Those who have the wealth of Astor should make their children 
work ; not by forcing them, for this might make them hate it, but 
persuading them to it, and enamouring them of it, so that they 
labor from choice. 

Dear, delicate, fashionable city ladies, generally homely, because 
indolent and sickly, and therefore *' ugly looking ;'* so extra exquis- 
ite that they must never soil their soft hands by doing the least 
thing about house ; too niee, and delicate, and refined, and gen- 
teel, and senseless, besides much more, to be so vulgar, may 
possibly endure a fashionable promenade once in a while, and an 
occasional " airing " in the easiest riding carriage that can be made, 
are so very genteel that they must ride to church, though only 
two or three blocks off I Such should have a patent machine, by 
which their servants could chew their food and pump breath into 
them without any effort of their own, so as to place them at a 
still greater remove from labor 1 And their extra delicate and 
helpless children should lay down, and lie there all their lives, and 
save the trouble even of eating by letting pap drop into their 
open mouths, and run down their tiny throats of itself! 

Many poor but proud pretenders to gentility, who have scarcely 
enough to eat, yet would fain make a genteel appearance — starv- 
ing the kitchen to feed the parlor — if accidentally caught in 
kitchen habiliments, must blush, and apologize, and falsify out- 
right by pretending that their servant has just left, and they had 
to prepare dinner. Out upon that proud nothingness which has 
to work, yet lies to hide it ! This anti-working pride is contemp- 
tible in the rich, but in such, intolerable ! What ! Begging par- 
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don for obeying the laws of your being, ba I What greater sign of 
littleness I Away, toadstool grandees, into merited insignificance 
and infamy I Come, ye laborers, inherit the blessings conferred 
by toil. Such perverters of their natures should have a short 
paralysis of their muscles, so as to enforce their practical value. 
Indeed, partial paralysis always follows protracted inaction. 
Muscles used but little decline till they become so weak that ex- 
ertion, otherwise a source of exquisite delight, becomes irksome, 
and fatigue follows trifling exercise. Such are most heartily to be 
pitied, yet their punishment is just, and self-induced. 

Labor is dignified. The honorables of the earth are its 
laborers. Nothing is mean which Nature requires, but worthy of 
universal commendation. What she has anointed and crowned 
let not man despise. This idea that labor is degrading, had its 
origin in kingly and feudal times and institutions, of lordlings 
and serfs. Would that it had never been imported to our repub- 
lican shores. Is it not in the teeth and eyes of every principle 
of republicanism? Yet our cardinal doctrine of equality is fast 
erasing it, and elevating labor to that post of honor assigned it 
by Nature. True Republicans will never think the less of those 
who lal)or, and those who do should emigrate. Our country, our 
institutions are not congenial with their doctrines or practices. 
The old world is already consecrated to aristocracy and caste, this 
to equality. Go to TurJ^ey, or India, ye purse-proud, labor-despis- 
ers ; here you are s^fjaf gers in a foreign land, for our institutions 
conflict with your practices. Go where you can find congenial- 
ity, and leave us who love equality to the peaceable possession 
of this our home. Here you are eyesores, and stand in the light 
of those to whom this land of right belongs. 

^Let any woman who esteems herself in the higher classes of society 
put the case as her own, and imagine that her son, or brother, is about 
to marry a young lady, whose character and education arc every way 
lovely and unexceptionable, but who, it appears, is a seamstress, or a 
nurse, or a domestic, and how few are there who will not be conscious 
of the opposing principle of caste. But suppose the young lady to be 
one who has been earning her livelihood b^ writing poetry and love 
stories, or who has lived all her days in utter idleness, and how suddenly 
the feelings are changed ! Now, all the comfort and happiness of society 
depend upon having that work properly pertbrmed, which is done by 
nurses, seamstresses* chambermaids, and cooks; and so lon^ as this kind 
of work it held to be degrading, and those who perform it allowed to 
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grow up ignorant and vulgar, and then are held down by the prejadi 
of caste, every woman will use the greatest efforts, and andergo the 
greatest privations, to escape from the degraded and discreditable 
position. And this state of society is now, by the natural coarse oi 
things, bringing a just retribution on the classes who cherish it. Do- 
mestics are forsaking the kitchen, and thronging to the workshop and 
manufactory, and mainly under the influence of the principles of caste; 
while the family state suffers keenly from the loss. Meantime the 
daughtei's of wealth have their faculties and their sensibilities developed, 
while all the household labor, which would equally develop their phys- 
ical powers, and save from ill health, is turned off to hired domestics or 
a slaving mother. The only remedy for this evil is, securing a proper 
education for all classes, and making productive labor honorable by 
having all classes engage in it." — Miss Catherine M JBeecher. 

One probable reason why labor is despised, is, that it is gen- 
erally required in such excess as to be extremely onerous. Such 
excess is injurious, and should never be required or yielded. On 
the other hand, we should render it as delightful in fact as nature 
has rendered it by constitution,^^ thus seconding her evident in- 
tention. Laborers should not be required to strike another blow 
after becoming just comfortably tired. We should work for play y 
and only when labor is pleasure I 

107. — EXERblSE DOUBLY REQUISITE FOR THE YoUNG. 

Kow BRISKLY and almost incessantly lambs frisk, calves run, 
colts prance, kittens play, and the young of all animals exert their 
muscles? Do children form an exception to this law? What 
mother or nurse has not been surprised, if not provoked by their 
incessant activity and noise from morqing till night, year after 
year, from the cradle till they take leave of the parental roof ? 
Try your best to keep them still, you will fail. To prevent their 
action is as impossible as to prevent their breathing; and as 
injurious as impossible. This restless activity is interwoven 
throughout their whole natures, and for the best of reasons. 
Their growth being rapid, the materials for which are deposited 
by the blood, of course their digestion, respiration, circulation, 
and perspiration must be proportionate. Exercise promotes all 
these functions,^^ and thereby augments growth — is indeed in- 
dispensable to it. Swing up an arm or foot so as to prevent its 
action, and see how it shrinks, and becomes enfeebled and dis- 
eased ; but restoring its action, enlarges, restores, and strengthens 
it. So of the system as a whole. To prevent their spontaneous 
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activity, besides being the worst purgatory which can be inflicted 
upon those dear suflTeixrs who are shut up and required to keep 
still, prevents the development of bone, muscle, nerve, and brain, 
and thereby weakens every one of their powers, mental and phys- 
ical, and thus becomes the worse curse which can be forced upou 
them J^ Rejoice in the gambolings of children, noisy though they 
be, because augmented health and mentality are the products. 
Sacrifice temporary convenience on the altar of so great a good to 
them. Do not interdict what their highest good requires. Did 
Nature implant this perpetual restlessness to l>e suppressed? We 
fight against her requiren:ents at our and their peril. Many a 
mother has followed her children to their graves because she broke 
down their constitutions by interdicting their play. Bather pro- 
mote than retard this natural demand. Nor fear, much as they 
will play if allowed, that they will run too much. After they have 
been unduly kept in for a long time, they may perhaps play be- 
yond their strength at first, but not long. It is hardly possible 
for them to overdo. Not one in scores of thousands ever does 
this, but nearly every child in civilized life is more or less en- 
feebled and diseased by playing too little, together with over- 
confinement. Parents should make provision for such play as 
much as for their meals. 

" But I caDDot possibly stand their perpetual uproar." 

Then turn them out of doors. Mind neither cold nor wet* 
Wash them all over, mornings, or even their feet, nights, in cold 
water,^ and neither will hurt, but only benefit them. Their 
racin<; will convert both into instrumentalities of health.^^ Do 
not 1)0 too tender of them. Confinement kills scores where ex- 
posure kills one, and even then the exposure would be harmless 
but for previous confinement. There are weathers not suitable 
for them to be out, yet then they will want to stay in. 

''And what shall wo do with them then?** 

Have a play-room under cover set apart expressly for them, 
filled with facilities for play. It need not be warmed ; they will 
keep themselves duly warm by exercise. No house should be 
without its children's play-room any more than without a kitchen 
or l>ed-room. And such rooms should be large and airy, and 
lighted, if possible, from the top, so as to save window glass, or 
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firT>g»»i ••ill Ti.-*i5* ii^aicr*. Whole flocks of children, of 
cd^ETinc i;res. •ibi'Lji tts* T^rD&i cntf to roaai oTer hill and dale 
I3s«t=cni3*e3. iLe tjOiT i>^x>:^ms the jooii^r; or rather, all 
C3oer lire car? of \est^.in7^^ ^b:*. S-om ereir flower, and mineral, 
a>2 }-c*:iCi>cci>zi •:•: lik:^:!^ utti in their runbles, shall teach them 
Xamiv, her operkxSvUss azri her lavs. Whatever 3'oa do for 
caijdr\f-a, or w'lai jeare iSkkiDe. cive tlem, tkdr perpetual JIU of 



CK'd'^em d»i yo^'lJk hic^d lab&r^ hot not to excess. One of 
the xy^a<oD$ for this has alr^eadj been giren.*^ It inures them to 
oTex>co=iiiir >S^^: jes. It &}so fomishes an exercise of muscle more 
serene liuLn p^j. aihi trails them to habits of worif, so essential 
to their healxh ax-d happiness through life. They should also 
{vacuse nMsdirxr^ themselres s^rrioeable to others while young. 
And then there is sozDeihiair in labor which hardens the whole 
system* bnun included, rendering it compact and firm, and capa- 
ble of enduring what those not inured to work can never sustain. 
Espooiaily should labor be rendered inrifiny to them, never 
repulsive. If possible* induce them to work from choice, not 
compulsion. This can be easily effected in a variety of ways. 
One is by giving boys a parcel of land, and letting them plant, 
toiuK and harvest 011 shares, and have the avails. This will also 
toaoh thorn the value of mouev, bv showinir them how much labor 
it n\]i:ii\\< to earn it. Another way is, by giving them tools and a 
>vorkslu^p, and onoouniging them to make sleds, wagons, kites, 
Ih>xos, and what playthings they want, as well as tinkering up 
other things required. By a variety of kindred devices they can 
bo indnoed to labi>r !ri>m love of it. 

Yet this subjooting young children to excessive and perpetual 
toil is ruinous. As soon as or before they enter their teens, 
pariMits say to thoni in actions, if not in woi-ds, " I have toiled hard 
and long I'or j'ou, and now you must pa}- me off, principal and 
int(Mvs(, by working still hanler for me." But let such remember 
Ihal ehililren have much more than paid their own way, all along 
from birth, in the pleasures they have occasioned, and instead of 
owing, havo actually brought their parents in debt; or nither, 
both aro indebted to their common Parent for the mutual pleasure 
they havo occasioned each other. 

Children are also put to trades too early, and bound out to 
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severe taskmasters^ obliged to work hard early and late for six 
or seven years, and often poorly fed and lodged at that ; thus 
expending in the services of their " boss ^ those energies required 
for the development of their own bodies and brains. Many 
mechanics make it a point of economy — though it is the worst 
kind of robbery — to get much of their work done by apprentices. 
The present apprentice system is abominable, utterly unjust, and 
often wickedly cruel, as many readers know by sad experience. 
Its object should be to teach the trade, not to enrich the employer. 
That well learned, — and by this time the trouble' of teaching and 
keeping will be amply recompensed by the lalx)r of the appren- 
tice, — they should be allowed the full avails of their labor, in- 
stead of being compelled to work bard for several years for 
nothing but their food and clothing, and then thrown empty upon 
the world at twenty-one ; whereas, if they had bceti paid all, or 
even half, the net profits of their labor, they might have had a 
home of their own, and capital with which to commence business, 
and more than all, good constitutions^ now well nigh ruined by 
over- working while growing. Many children and youth, while 
growing rapidly, are lazy, especially those who mature late, be- 
cause they require all their vitality for growth, and to give them 
strong constitutions. Such should not be compelled to labor 
much beyond what they themselves prefer, lest they should ex- 
pend in labor those vital energies required for growth. Have no 
fear that they will be lazy after they have attained their stature 
and maturity, after their reservoir of vitality is full and over- 
flowing, for their very indolence now will contribute to their 
efficiency then, by increasing their health and strengthening their 
constitutions ; thus giving them the greater surplus for muscular 
and mental labor. Yet we would have all children work every 
day after they are ten years old. 

These principles apply equally to putting youth into stores and 
offices too young. And the smarter they are, the worse. Slim, 
spare, fiabby, their morning sun passes into an early cloud, or sets 
in the darkness of premature death I Without abundaut exercise^ 
they cannot i>ossibly have strong muscles or vigorous health, and 
without these can never do, or become, or enjoy much.** Many 
readers can testify that their apprenticeship broke down their 
constitution, and impaired all their capabilities, all their enjoy- 
ments for life. 
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But worst of all is this compelling young children and yoath 
to work steadily in the factory ten, twelve, or more honis daiily, 
year after year, without vacation, or any time to phiy or recreate, 
or enough even to eat and sleep. See how pale, slim^ haggurd, 
and jaded out they all look. Give them a six months* play dav, 
and see how it will improve their health, and looks, and minds. 
Sigh for our country in view of the multitudes of our 3*outh now 
subjected to this deteriorating practice, and mourn instead of 
rejoicing over our mechanical prosperity. The farm is the place 
for children. What if factory labor is light, it is con6uing, and 
prevents muscular exercise. Even excessive labor is less hurtful. 
After the growth is completed, and the constitution every way 
cousolidated, factory labor is less injurious ; but you should work 
desperately yourself rather than let your children be confined to 
the factory. . 

Thus far our remarks have been applied to boys. Yet to girls 
such application is even more important. They should never be 
confined either to the chair in sowing, or the factory-room, for 
reasons given in "Maternity."®^ Women may sit aud sew, or 
knit, after they are thirty, and the more the older they grow ; 
but no girl should learn any female trade requiring her to sit, as 
in sewing, folding books, coloring prints, or observe any other 
fixed posture, or confine herself in the factory, till after thirty, 
on pain of a broken constitution and shortened life ; yet elderly 
women may sew, tend machinery, and the like, with comparative 
impunity. Nor should young, growing girls be confined to lug- 
ging and tending infants. 

If ayked at what ago children and youth may be put down to 
hard labor without much injury — excessive labor is injurious at 
any period of life — the following dialogue contains the answer. 
While riding in a stage with its proprietor, who keeps several 
hundred horses in constant employ, all of which ho buys himself, 
ho was asked : — 

"What kinds of horses do you prefer to purchase?" 

"Balky ones!" 

"Why?" 

"Beciiuso their fractioiisness prevented their being used much till 
fully grown and hardened." 

"At what age can horses be put down to hard work without injury?" 

"Not till eight years old ; they ought never to be broken earlier, and 
then they will wear like iron till they are thirty ; you can baidly wear 
them out." 
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lie would thus have one quarter of their lives spent simply in 
growing and maturing^ as they will much more than make up this 
lost time by extra endurance afterwards. Only a few days pre- 
vious we rode after an extra smart horse, twenty-three years old, 
whose skittishness prevented her being used till about eight. 

These facts, palpable to all who will open their eyes upon them, 
illustrate a universal law, which requires that nearly or quite one 
fourth of the life of man should be spent in the formation and 
development of the physical powers. Youth should work only 
for play, besides having all the vitality requisite for growth, till 
they become full and run over with surplus animal life, so that 
they almost ache for something to do in order to expend it. 
When this period arrives, be it earlier or later, just give them a 
chance to do something for themselves^ and they will not be lazy. 
Instead, they will take hold of the affairs of life '"with an appe- 
tite, ** and accomplish wonders; whereas, compelling them to 
labor too young is the way of all others to make them hate work, 
and turn idlers as soon as out of their time. To put childran to 
hard work at eight or nine, is to wear them out at thirty or forty ; 
but if you would have them live to bo a hundred, give them the 
reins till they are twentv or upwards, and allow them to be boys 
and girls, instead of making them young ladies and gentlemen. 

Section III. 

POSITION, FUNCTION, AND STRUCTURE OP THE BRAIN AND 

NERVES. 

108. — Its Location and Structure. 

All those beautiful and perfect contrivances of stomach, liver, 
intestines, heart, lungs, skin, bones, and muscles, the entire man, 
if complete and in perfect order, would Imj utterly useless but for 
some means of manifesting mentality. The mind is the man,^ 
and its measure is his measure. This alone crowns man with im- 
mortality, alone allies him to angels and to God, and alone en- 
dows humanity with its only wreath of glory, its only instrumen- 
tality of enjoyment. Mind alone enjoys ; and since happiness is 
the great object of existence,^ of course our enjoyments are pro- 
portionate to its amount and right exercise. To subserve its 
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function, all other organs and functions were erected ; and hence 
the one end of life should be to promote its action. 

But this mentality must have its organ. Nature's uniTenal 
motto is an organ for every function.^* As digestion, circulation, 
motion, hearing, and each of the other physical functions are per- 
formed by means of organs,* shall not this crowning function of 
all have its organ also ? It has ; and that organ is the brain — 
an apparatus every way perfectly adapted to execute the mental 
functions. 

This dome of thought, this palace of the soul,** occupies the 
cavity formed by the skull, and of course constitutes much of 
that crown of humanity — the head. Being extremely delicate, 
it is protected by the skull, the spherical form of which is ad- 
mirably calculated to guard it against injury, break the force of 
contusions, and prevent fractures. Beneath this skull is a touHi, 
hard membrane, called the dura mater, which envelopes the brain, 
and dipping down lengthwise through its middle portion, partially 
separates it into two halves, called hemispheres. Under this is a 
thin lubricating film called the arachnoid, or spider's web mem- 
brane, and below it again is still another fine-textured vascalar 
membrane, which dips down into all the folds of the brain, and is 
perfectly full of blood-vessels and nerves, being to the brain, 
probably, what the skin is to the body, the arachnoid membrane 
corresponding to the retc-raucosum of the skin, as the dura mater 
does to the epidermis.^ The same treble structure belongs to 
the heart, lungs, stomach, intestines, &c.*i 

The accompanying engraving (No. 26) represents the general 
structure of this organ. Those crooked foldings, called convolu- 
tions, not unlike the folded structure of the intestines and lungs, 
doubtless subserve a similar purpose, namely, of allowing a far 
greater amount of surface to be folded up in a small compass,'^ 
so as to produce a corresponding increase of power without much 
increase of bulk ; else the brain must have been enormous. And 
this conclusion is strengthened by the fact, that in inferior ani- 
mals these convolutions are barely perceptible, while, as we rise 
in the scale of mental capability, they become larger and deeper 
till we reach man. And even in the human brain, those who are 
the most talented have the largest, deepest, finest, and most 
numerous convolutions. Said that celebrated surgeon, George 
McLellan, of Philadelphia, — 
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■* Called BOiiifl yearfl tgn to malts % po«t-niortem uxnminntioa of llie 
brain of one of tho most distingiiiahcd public men of Dolawurr, I waa 
|ierfcctly aatODiahcd at the sU4! and depth of ita ooDVoluUomt; I ovver 
saw atiytbing like it in nit my life.^ 

This was (louhtless because tboee subjects which bad come 
beforo him in the dlflarotin^-room bad l)con tboeo of iuforior men- 
tal (^ndowmonlA, and cousequentty of smaller coDvolutions. 

These folds, and of courso the siibstanco of the brain, are com- 
]n>sed of two widely ditTcmg subatauces — the oiitor. callod 
cincritioiis, from ita )>ale ash color, and nlno cortical, rrom its sui^ 
rounding the other, while the inner ia whit« iu color, and mado 
up of couTorging and diverging fibros, and called medullary. 
These two substances, as well as iU cmivoUitions, are woll rejiro- 
seated in tUe fulluwiiig engraving. Ita dark folds, doeignuted by 
fignres 1 to 14, allow these convolutions. 




nielli A*0 ACUU. 



Tile outer rim rvprrsrnU tlie skull, and (boso dots In it indicata 
ita diploe — caUi stationed to hrrok the furco of bloWK and pre- 
vent fVacturo. Thnso waves or tobca roiitstuing the figun-^ rppre- 
Mnt the cinrritlouB substance, and below it the modultan-, tho 
fine diverging lines of wbicti represent the tlucad-like or fibrooi 
Rtmcturo of Lbo btaiu. 
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These folds are here seen to appertain to the cineritious or outer 
portion of the bmiu, and this is undoubtedly that portion, the 
action of which produces mind. Those convolutions on the two 
sides of the falx, just where the above section of the brain is made, 
numbered from 2 to 14, are probably phrenological orgiius. 

The brain is about the consistency of jelly, and its inner or 
medullary portion is composed of two sets of nerves, one of which 
converges from its centre to its surface, and the other from its 
surface to its centre. These nervous fibres are filled with a scmt- 
fluid ; indeed, four fifths of the substance of the brain and nerves 
are water,'^ called neuilne, and probably exercises. and transmits 
sensation and mental action by means of undulations or motions. 

The cerebellum is a thick membrane resembling the dura 
mater, called the tentorium, stretched across horizontally just at 
2, in engraving No. 26, separating the brain into two divisions, 
the upper and larger of which is called the cerebrum, or brain 
proper, which performs the mental functions, and the lower and 
smaller of which is called the cerebellum, or little brain, and prob- 
ably carries on the physical functions. Severing the nei-ve which 
passes between the brain and stomach, destroys hunger and diges- 
tion. Tjio stomach simply digests, whereas hunger and gustatory 
pleasure are experienced by Alimentiyeness.^^ In like manner, 
the sexual emotion is experienced not in its apparatus, but in the 
cerebellum, by the cerebral organ Amativeness of 329. Now, 
since two of the physical functions are known to be performed by 
means of cerebral organs acting in conjunction with the physical, 
the former stimuhitcd by the latter — that is, since the stomach 
and sexual apparatus have their cerebral organs in the cerebellum, 
why have not the heart, lungs, muscles, liver, bowels, pancreas, 
kidneys, and all the other organs of the body, also their cerebral 
organs in the cerebellum? By what law have the two former and 
not the latter? Are such variations and exceptions in accordance 
with Nature? That law of universality already presented,^® set- 
tles this matter affirmatively, and shows that the true ofiSce of the 
cerebellum is to perform the physical functions. 

This conclusion is admirably fortified by the fact, that all the 
nerves which connect the brain with the body proceed from the 
cerebellum, none from the cerebrum. This establishes the most 
perfectly reciprocal inter-relation between the body and cere- 
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belluni, and the near relationship of the cerebellum and cerebrum 
rcndei*8 their states also reciprocal, and thus is proved and ex- 
plained that perfect reciprocity between all the states of the body 
and mind already pointed out.^* 

These facts and deductions establish the conclusion that the 
brain does something besides think and feel; that it generates 
and sends forth that ^ vis auimffi," or vital spirit, which animates 
all parts of the body, infuses life and action into them, and sets 
and keeps the entire humim machinery in motion; so that its 
healthy state is essential to that of the body, and the disease of 
the one also causes that of the other. 

109. — Structure and Functions of thb Nervous System. 

The nerves are but a continuation or extension of the sub- 
stance of the brain throughout the system. This is effected by 
means of the spinal cord df fig. 23, which is enclosed in the 
spinal column or back bone. The substance of this cord and of 
the nerves closely resembles that of the brain, except that the 
cineritious is inside and the medullary on the outside — a rever- 
sion having taken place. 

The spinal cord gives off nerves at each spinal joint to the 
heart, lungs, stomach, liver, viscera, and all the other internal 
organs. When these organs become chronically irritated, in- 
flamed, or diseased, their nerves become similarly affected, so 
that, since each of these nerves unite with the spinal cord at its 
own particular joint and no other, by pressing on the joint which 
receives the nerve of the heart, a soreness, perhaps sharp pain, 
will be experienced by the patient, and thus of all the other in- 
ternal organs. This test of disease is infallible^ and tells at once 
and with certainty whether any of the vital organs are affected, 
and if so, which — five minutes being suflicient to decide the mat- 
ter without mistake* 

Nerves also go off through these joints to the bands, feet, 
muscles, bones, and every portion of the body* Another nervous 
track is called the great sympathetic nerve, which traverses the 
cavity of the chest from thorax to abdomen* Thus a double 
nervous inter-communion of all the organs of the body is main- 
tained, both with each other and with their common centre^ the 
brain* These nerves are always found in close proximity with 

36 
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blood-vessels, both arteries and nerves ; the three always accom- 
panying each other throughout the system. And not only is 
every principal nerve thus supplied with blood-vessels, but even 
every shred of every nerve, and not only every muscle, but even 
every fibre of every muscle, is similarly supplied with both blood- 
vessels and nerves. Wherever there is life, there also will nerves 
be found, and the more life in any animated thing or part, tbero 
the more nerve. 

The functions of these nerves are of three kinds — those 
of sensation, voluntary motion, and involuntary motion. The 
nerves of sensation proceed from the back half of the spinal cord, 
and those of motion from the anterior half, and soon after they 
issue through the joints they unite, are encased in one common 
sheath, and cannot be distinguished from each other* Yet on 
cutting that nerve, say that which goes to the hand or issues from 
the anterior half of the spinal cord, all sensation is destroyed in 
it, so that it may be cut, burnt, anything, without feeling it, 
while on cutting that from the posterior half, all power of motion 
is destroyed. The invgluntary nerves go to the heart, lungs, 
stomach, and other internal organs, so as to carry on their sev- 
eral functions irrespective of the will, while asleep, and when 
attending to the affairs of life — an arrangement absolutely in- 
dispensable. 

The NERVES op voluntary motion are distributed mainly to 
the muscles, and enable us to govern them at will — to move the 
hands, feet, and body, in accordance with the determinations of 
the will, of which all of us are perpetually conscious ; while those 
of sensation are ramified mostly upon the surface of the body, 
stationed as sentinels upon the outer walls to warn against the 
approach of all enemies to life and health — to tell us when we are 
too warm, or too cold, or in contact with anything injurious.2'> 
They are so minutely ramified that the finest needle cannot be 
thrust through any part of it without lacerating and paining some . 
of them.* The minuteness of this ramification is absolutely in- 
conceivable.^»®^'®8 Nature is as infinite in her littleness as in her 
greatness. Our huge earth, compared with which a mountain is 
as a grain of sand, is but an atom compared with her planetary 
sisters, Saturn and Jupiter; and even the whole solar system it- 
self is a molehill compared with its grand centre, the sun, so mas- 
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BJvc H8 to Imfflo nil known nttoRipts at comprolicnnioii, wbilo euii and 
ptiinots, if roiled togetlier into one m^hty piln, arc the incrrai 
billock conipnr«iJ with that vnst Iwlt of fui\^ nml worlds |}orc«p- 
tiblo to humiin vision. And even all this prolmbly only n npeck 
of thi? boundless iiinversc 1 O God, bow vnst Is thy greatneeal 

Yet this same Infinite Architect uf the nniverae desconds ns far 
below UB in littiencss as be rises above us in vastncss. Infinite 
mngnitude, infinite capillaiy mmlfirations, are both alike to him. 
Words utterly fail to deBrribe, and the bnnmn mind to conceive, 
the flnencss of these capillary formations, as in the rtructupc of 
his InngB,* blood-vessels, * porec, and ncn-es. Verily. "Thy 
ways, O God, arc infinitv." In tbis infinite littleness of nervous 
rvmification in the ekin, sensation takes place. These nerves uU 
timittrly end in an infinitndo of little papillie, or feelers, which 
rover the entire surface of the body, and cretrto that sensation of 
which wu lire all conscious.*" 

This cai'ILLakt nervous stnio- 
turo. a« also the general arningo- 
ment of the nervous syst«tn, is woU 
illQstmteil ill the annexed engrav- 
ing. 

Those nerves arc ranch tnoro 
abundant at the surface of the body 
than intcrnnlly; and beuee in am- 
putations, and nil cuttings aud 
hniiBCs, boils and sores. tl>o great- 
est pain is nearest the skin — It be- 
ing comparatively slight after the 
cut or hurt ba^ fairly passed below 
it. Yet when a bone has becotDO ' 
inAamcd it is also exceedingly pain- 
ful, yet here also the luiln is mainly 
at its swrfao"'. .Since the iiiner por- 
tions are protected hy the outer, na 
great a supply internally as exter- 
nally would bo a useless expendl- 
iture of vitality. 

Yet a still greoter sentry of 
I nerves is stationed at some points 
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than at others — about tbe ejcs, hasdB, and e^iecialljf ends of the 
fingers, the otiiitT of vhkii is berood all eompatation, as all 
know bv perpetual experieDoe. 

The impobtance of the sensataon thus effected is incnlculable. 
TTithuut it we could never know when ve wers too ooldy or too 
warm ; when our fletsh was bonung* or fieeno^, or broised, or 
mangled, or experiencing any £oit of injury or destruc^tion* unless 
we chanced to see it. But dow« contact with whatever injures 
them or the system, pain, which causes a ^Mmtaneoiia shrinking 
from the noxious body, and saves b\Hn further damage. The sud- 
denness with which this wamic^ and shrinking occur, as when we 
touch fire, or are cut, or pricked with any sharp instrament, is 
astonishing. The Tery instant we touch fire, we jerk the part 
burned from it, yet, instantaneous as it is, the nerres feel pain, 
telegraph that pain U> the bnin, muster the will, which gives the 
muscles a mandate to remove the pan affe^ed, and they obey, — 
all in the twinkling of an eye. The importance of this instanta- 
neousness is Tery great* because the injury in cases of burns, 
punctures* bruises, £c.. is extremely rapid; so that, but for this 
instantaueousness, great havoc would occur before it could be ar- 
rested, which this suddenness now prevents. Pain thus becomes 
one of the most useful iu»tit'jii jus of our nature.^ 

110. — Import ANCE or healthy Xekves. 

But this function of p:iiQ i> by no means the only one experi- 
ence<l by these nerves, — indeed, is not their chief, or even their 
natural one. Strictly speaking, it is their abnormal fuuction.^ 
They never take on this paiuful action unless the body is abnor- 
mally affected, and when they do, do so from necessity, not as 
their natural function. Their normal function is to yield a pleas- 
uAble sensation when and bcctiuse the body is in a natural, and, 
therel\)re, agreeable state. ^^ Fur such a state Nature has amply 
provided. Every arrangement of external nature is adapted to 
give them pleasure, and this is their sole product when their laws 
are observed ; such painful action iKMug consequent only on the 
violation of such laws. We little realize how much pleasure they 
3'ield us. Like breathing, it is so perpetual as not to be appreci- 
ated, yet it is none the less real. And it might be doubled many 
times over if we but kept them in a perfectly healthy and liighlj 
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active state. Take some examples. Toar face, before it !• 
Ti'ashed in the morning, does not feel half that pleasurable glow 
ex]H*rieneed after washing it, because the ablution cleanses and 
quickens these nerves. Wash, say one limb, hand, or arm, or 
half of the body, or a part of a limb, and not the balance, and 
the washed portions will feel as much more clean, susceptible, 
and comfortable as can well be imagined. The experiment is well 
worth trying, and powerfully enforces the importance of those^ 
al)lution8 of the whole body already recommended.^ Those who 
have not tried the experiment do not know how much more lively, 
brisk, buoyant, and happy bathing renders those who practise it, 
not at the time, merely, but for boura, and even days after- 
wards. 

So also colds, which impair the sensitiveness of these nerves, 
either benumb them so that they feel but little, or fever them, and 
cause a kind of restless, crawling, burning sensation, which 
Biakcs us almost desire to ** jump out of our skin.** What w« 
call the creevels consist in a crawling, feverish, painful state of 
these nerves, and can be obviated by restoring them to healthy 
action. None realize bow much of our suiTering comes directly 
and indirectly from the disordered, and therefore painful condition 
of these nerves ; nor how superlatively happy we could render 
ourselves by keeping these feelers in a vigorous and perfectly 
healthy state. But the entire drift of our habits tends to deaden 
and disorder them, and thus to convert the pleasures they were 
created to confer into pain.* We begin to vitiate these nerves 
in the cradle, by extra dressing and a confined and over-heated 
atmosphere,^ and go on to weaken and disorder them more and 
more through life. Every cold we take, they are the chief suf- 
ferers. This wo never need to do, and ought by all means 
to avoid. Havcf you never felt, while suffering from cold, 
an indescribable sensation of nervous crawling uneasiness, 
amounting to intense pain, so that you could neither sit, nor 
stand, nor walk, nor lie still, but seek a perpetual change of 
place, yet without finding relief? You feel as though you would 
fain spring right away from yourself, or shed your skin, if you 
could only relieve yourself from this wretched feeling. This 
state is particularly apparent when we have taken cold, —its 
warnings heeded would prevent all colds, — and in the iocipieot 
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itatrea of flerer, while tiie ciiilla of asnie and 
gtfMindlj wiken we are anwelL What are caDed 
iekj people, are particalari j liable to ha attack ; 
tioa ia indeed pitiable. Yet thejr afaooU not Iia;ve 
serrooa disorder. 

111. — Effects ov Txbeased Xektes cfqb' thk \[cn>. 

» Trk KTiLa of diseased nerrea do not slop here. Tbej- extend 
alao to the miod, and render the entire being more and still more 
wretched the more thej are di^orrlered. Tbej not only inflict 
the creeTlea and the fidgets upon the body, bot still more upon 
the mind. That connection of the nerres of the akin iritfa all the 
nerrea of the body,^ and of the latter with the cerebellum,'** and 
through it with the cerebrum, engenders the same condition in the 
brain which exists in the nerres. It is not possible for the nerves 
of the skin to be affected, without similarly affecting both the 
brain and mind. If the former are in a fcTerish, unhappy, or 
painful state, they diffo^ that state throughout all we think, say, 
do, desire, and feel. Xerrous people — by these are meant those 
whose nerves arc disordered, though all hare nenres — are always 
fretful. Tbey feel wretchedly in body and mind ; and if they do not 
worry, stew, and find fault with everybody and everything'', it is 
not liccause tbey do not feel irritable. Disordered nerves would 
render an angel as cross as a fury.* However amiable a woman 
may l>c by nature, just as surely as her nerves become disordered, 
just so surely she becomes peevish and fretful, if not ilUuatured 
and bad-dispo.sitioned. She would find fault in paradise, if there, 
thus disordered. But restore her nerves to their normal, and 
therefore happy, state, and you restore her to her original serenity 
of mind and sweetness of temper. What worried her before now 
gives her pleasure. She laughs now at what she scolded theu. 
Those mental troubles which then preyed upon her mind, have 
now taken their flight. Indeed, she was troubled in mind only 
because disordered in body. The troubles of such are imagiuar}', 
n(;t real ; or, if real, are magnified in the exact ratio of the disease 
of their nerves. If such have no real cause of trouble, they will 
make it out of whole cloth. As every motion and touch iu 
the gathering bile give pain, which, if well, would give pleasure, 
BO with their minds. The irritation of their nerves irritates the 
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bruin, and this renders them inordinately irritable about trifles, 
even in spite of everything calculated to promote a cheerful and 
happy frame of mind. Trifles excite them more than should the 
cares of kingdoms. A great load presses perpetually upon them. 
They feel as though some terrible calamity, what, they know not, 
impended over them, ready to fall upon and crush them. Their 
excited imaginations magnify molehills till they become moun- 
tains. They are rendered wretched from morning till night by a 
perpetual fever of excitement ; tossed back and forth by currents 
and counter-currents of feeling, which they find it impossible to 
control. At one time they are elated beyond measure, and full 
of ecstasy. Some trifling thing, too insignificant to afiect a 
healthy brain, casts them into the very depths of despair. Their 
sensibilities are morbidly alive to everything. They r^ire to 
their couch, but not to sleep. The boiling blood courses throng 
their veins, while the laboring pulsations of their hearts shake 
their whole frame. Their thoughts wander to 'the ends of the 
earth, but to no purpose. They think and feel upon everything, 
only to increase their disease, and aggravate their mental suffer- 
ings. If Cautiousness is large, they are afraid of their own 
shadows, and see their path filled with lions and tigers. If Ap- 
probativeness predominates, they thirst for fame, but see the cup 
of praise dashed from their lips by merely imaginary neglects, or 
reproofs which are so construed as to induce the deepest chagrin 
and mortification. They seek sleep, but find it not. Hour after 
hour they turn upon their damask couches, exhausted by mental 
action, even to prostration, but unable to compose their excited, 
erratic feelings. Their brightest thoughts flit like meteors across 
their mental horizon, only to vanish in midnight darkness. And 
if tardy sleep at last folds them in his arms, frightful dreams dis- 
turb their shallow slumbers, and they awake enshrouded in deep, 
imi>enctrable melancholy. They feel most keenly, only to feel 
most wretchedly. Now and then a sigh, or groan, or ** O, dear 
me!'* escapes them, and they internally feel, ^'O, wretched nuin 
that I am." They seem buixlened with, they know not what, but 
this only oppresses them the more. Things, otherwise their joy, 
are now their misery, and everything sweet is rendered bitter. 
Their nervous energies are wrought up to the highest pitch of in- 
flamed action ; yet they have no strength to endure this excite- 
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ment. Days and weeks roll on only to augment their miseries, 
and increase their exhaustion. Their excited minds thirst for 
books, but mental application only enhances both their malady 
and its miseries. Do what they will, be they in what circum- 
stances they may, their disordered nerves turn all they touch into 
occasions of wretchedness. The difference between the talents, 
character, and happiness of the same person when his nerves are 
healthy and when diseased, is heaven wide. None can ever know 
but those who know by experience. The way is thus prepared for 
showing how to keep the nervous system healthy ; becomes as im- 
portant as happiness is desirable and pain dreadful. Do nothing 
to derange them, and they will never disorder themselves. Exer- 
cise is as requisite to them as to the muscles, or lungs, or any 
other portion of the body. Yet who ever thinks of providing 
^xercise for them? One means of securing their action is by 
studying, and the other by exercising them direct. 

Nature undoubtedly abounds with herbs and things, which, ap- 
plied externally, in the form of ointments or ^ccoctions, will se- 
cure a most delightful glow of nervous feeling, and consequently 
of comfort, bordering on ecstasy. Yet this is only inferential. 

Do not overtax them by highly stimulating meats and drinks, 
such as alcoholic and fermented drinks; narcotics, as tea, coffee, 
tobacco, and opium, or mustards, spices, and condiments gener- 
ally, which usually begin their work of derangement in the cra- 
dle. No kinds of stimulants should ever be adrainistei<ed to 
children or youth. They are sufficiently excitable and active al- 
ready. Opium, in any and all of its forms, is most detrimental to 
infants.^ 

But mental excitement, anxiety, and trouble more effectually 
derange the nervous system than any other cause, and should 
therefore be avoided. The fact is, all should arrange their houses, 
lands, business, domestic affairs, and everything around them, 
little and great, so as to render themselves as happy as possible, 
and by all means avoid occasions of sad feelings and vexations. 
And if trouble does overtake them, as the loss of friends, domes- 
tic difficulties, failure in business, or anything of the kind, banish 
it as far as possible from the mind, and try to think on what gives 
pleasure. Childi'en, also, should be crossed and provoked, and 
especially flogged, as little as possible ; because the painful ex- 
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citemcnt thus occasioned is directly calculated to disorder the 
nervous system.**^ 

To show how to restore disordered nerves would now be in 
point, yet can be more effectually presented presently. 

Having expounded the principal organs and functions of the 
human body, and shown how to preserve them in a healthy and 
vigorous state of action, we are thus brought to consider the gen- 
eral subject of diseases and their remedy, which, next to the 
preservation of health, becomes an all-absorbing subject of 
human inquiry. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

BESTORATION FROM DISEASES. 

Section I. 

HYGIENE BETTER THAN MEDICINES. 

112. — MEDiaNAL Food, vs. Mineral Medicines ; Calomel. 

Most civilized persons are more or less ailing or diseased. 
To say how many and how much, is utterly impossible ; for no 
language can depict either the number or the aggravation of hu- 
man maladies. Those who are down sick constitute only a very 
small proportion of those who are more or less enfeebled, or disa- 
bled, or have this weakness and that ailment, and yet keep about. 
They work on, indeed, but in perpetual pain. Even those called 
perfectly well fall far below the standard of physical vigor possi- 
ble to them.^ 

Disease is curable, and health restorable ; and to a degree far 
exceeding our most sanguine anticipations.^ Ho who shows 
mankind how to keep well Avill be the greatest benefactor of the 
race, while he who shows all how to get well is next. Of course 
this chapter is the most important of this book, because it sums 
up and applies all its doctrines. Diseases teach us the value and 
laws of health, and Nature then teaches us how to cure them. 
All are most deeply interested practically in that problem we now 
propound, — How can diseases be cured, and health restored? 

Not by medicines mainly. Men generally think them their 
only curative reliance, especially in extreme cases. All run at 
once to the doctor and to the apothecary shop, as if their very 
life depended on their speed. Do such ever stop to consider just 
how medicines act? They may empty the alimentary canal, and 
infiltrate themselves throughout the body by means of the blood ; 
but do they mend muscles, nerves, and organs, scrape up and re- 
ject disease, or change the organic particles? All this, and much 
more, is the exclusive work of Nature. Work thus delicate she 
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alone can execute. Medicines may neutralize poisons and acids, 
and supply nature with required materials, but this is all. 

Mineral medicines are especially noxious to life. What ! actu- 
ally poison the system in order to cure it? Shall we destroy life 
to enhance it? Does that which is constitutionally hostile to life 
promote it? This is perfect nonsense, and in the teeth of every 
principle of Nature. Besides, her entire economy is pleamtre^ 
never pain,^^ while poisons are always painful in their operation, 
besides being nauseous to the taste, which of itself is sufficient to 
condemn them. As those kinds of food which the system re- 
quires relish best,^ so we shall crave what medicines we require. 
The curative process is constitutionally pleasumble, never painful. 
So treat a wound as to heal it in the best manner possible, and it 
will feel good and comfortable. Only what interferes with its 
restoration occasions pain. And this law holds true of all forms 
of couvalesence. This new view of the restorative process is 
true, theoretically and practically. Shall obeyed law give us 
pleasure, and a return from transgression to obedience necessarily 
occasion pain? Does anything but violated law cause sulfering?^ 
Of course, then, medicines bitter to the taste or painful in their 
operation, Nature condemns in and by the very pain they occa- 
sion. Since obedience to law is followed by pleasure, therefore 
whatever the system requires will give only pleasure. What med- 
icines it requires it will crave and love. Not that bitter medicines 
should never be taken, but that, when required, their very bitter- 
ness will be sweet. Otherwise Nature inflicts pain to secure 
pleasure ; which she never does. Iler motto i8,aZ/ good, no evil. 
Any other view of her misrepresents and belies her ; or, rather 
exposes him who makes it. Though she often brings good out 
of evil, and makes even the wrath of man serve her, yet she 
brings still greater good out of all good. Our shortest and surest 
road from sickness to health, therefore, never conducts us through 
what is repulsive or painful, but only through what is pleasurable. 
This fully established principle unequivocally condemns 

Poisons, Calomel, and Depletions. The very principle upon 
which they act, is their destruction of life. Taken in health, they 
induce sickness ; then how much more aggravate it? And their 
reputation for curing diseases is duo mainly ie abstinence fn>m 
food, perspiration, and emptying the stomach, oU of which can be 
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eflfected by processes entirely, harmless. Their effect upoD the 
teeth alone brands them with unequivocal condemnation ; for 
whatever injures them, first disorders the stomach. Their decay 
foretokens incipient dyspepsia. Hence, since they are always 
impaired by these medicines, of which all who take poison are 
living witnesses, they of course always enfeeble the stomach. 

Calomel powerfully stimulates the liver, but stimulates by 
poisoning it. Hence liver affections almost always follow its 
administration — alwaj's, except when both stomach and liver are 
extra powerful. Dyspepsia follows its use almost as surely as 
sunrise daylight, because induced thereby. Let observation, the 
more extensive the better, pronounce the verdict. Language 
can never adequately portray its ravages on health and life. 

^ Gentlemen : If you could see what I almost daily see in my private 
practice in this city, persons from the Souths in the very lust stages of 
wretched existence, emaciated to a skeleton, with both tables of the skall 
almost completely perforated in many places, the nose half gone, with 
rotten jaws, ulcerated throats, breaths most pestiferous, more intolerable 
than poisonous upns, limbs racked with the pains of the Inquisition, 
minds as imbecile as the puling babe, a grievous burden to themselves, 
and a disgusting spectacle to others, you would exclaim, as I have often 
done, 'O, the lamentable want of science that dictates the abuse of that 
noxious drug, calomel, in the Southern States ! ' Gentlemen, it is a dis- 
graceful reproach to the profession of medicine, it is quackery, hoixid, 
unwarranted, murderous quackery. What merit do gentlemcA of the 
South flatter themselves they possess by being able to salivate a patient? 
Cannot the veriest fool in Christendom salivate — give calomel? But I 
will ask another question. Who can stop its career at will, after it has 
taken the reins in its own destructive and ti7igovemable hands ^ He 
who, for an ordinary cause, resigns the fate of his patient to mercury, is 
a vile enemy to the sick; and if ho is tolerably popular, will, in one suc- 
cessful season, have paved the way for the business of life ; for he has 
enough to do ever afterwards to stop the mercurial breach of the con- 
stitutions of his dilapidated patients. He has thrown himself in fearful 
proximity to death, and has now to fight him at arm's length as long as 
the patient maintains a miserable existence." — Professor Chapman. 

" They affect the human constitution in a peculiar manner, taking, so 
to speak, an iron grasp of all its systems, and penetrating even to the 
bones, by which they not only diange the healthy action of its vess*els, 
and general structure, but greatly impair and destroy its energies; so 
that their abuse is rarely overcome. When the tone of the stomach, 
intestines, or nervous systems generally, has been once injured by this 
mineral, according to my experience (and I have paid considerable at- 
tention to the subject), it could seldom afterwards be restored. I have 
seen many persons to whom it has been largely given for the removal of 
different complaints, who before they took it, knew not what indigestion 
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and nervoas depresftioa meant only by the description of others ; but 
they have since become experimentally acquainted with both, for they 
no.w constantly complain of weakness and irritability of the digestive 
organs, of frequent lowness of spirits and impaired strength; all of which, 
it ap|>ear8 to me, they will ever be sensible. Instances of this descrip- 
tion aboami. Many of the victims of this practice, are aware of this 
origin of their permanent indisposition, and many more who are nt pres- 
ent uncomicious of it, might here find, apon investigation, a sufficient 
cause for their sleepless nights and miseraole days. We have oflen had 
every benevolent feeling called into painful exercise, upon viewing pa- 
tients already exhausted by protracted illness, groaning under the accu- 
mulated miseries of an active course of mercury, and by this forever 
deprived of peH'ect restoration. A barbarous practice, the inconsistency, 
fully, and injury of which no words can sufficiently describe.'' — Dr. 
Qroiham^ of Edinburglu 

This is the testimony of \\a friends — of distinguished members 
of the medical faculty — and is true of the principle on which 
calomel and all mineral poisons act. And the more virulent the 
poison, the worse. Those who take them may recover, yet it 
will be in ^iie of both disease and medicine ; but their recovery 
will be slow, and constitutions impaired. 

Mandrake root, made into pills, or steeped, and the decoction 
drank, touches the liver as eficctually as calomel, yet leaves no 
poisonous after-claps. Tomatoes also promote liver action, as do 
quassia, bops, columbo root, ginseng, &c. Then why not pro- 
voke liver action by these innocuous vegetables, which do not, 
like calomel, expose, by taking cold, to life-long suffering, and 
various aches to which they were before strangers? All arc quito 
welcome to swallow all of them, if they please ; but had better do 
without them. 

Bleeding is scarcely less detrimental. It does not extract the 
disease, or at least only in proportion as it withdraws life itself, 
and, if repeated, diverts the vital energies from brain and muscle 
to the extra manufacture of blood. 

Rely far less on medicines, even vegetable, as restorative agents, 
than on physiological prescriptions. Ol>eying the laws of health 
will prevent our being sick, and when sick, a return to this obedi- 
ence is the most direct road to health. Still the existence of 
medicines shows that they should be taken. Yet why in the 
presiMit highly-condensed form? Why not in that diluted form 
in which we tind them in nature? In short, why not take them 
along with our food ? That certain kinds are eminently medicinal. 
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is a matter of universal experience. Thus, many kinds act as 
powerful cathartics. Then why not follow Nature, and always 
move the bowels by diet instead of by concentrated medicines ? The 
principle that Natui-e has furnished us with all the medicines we 
require in food, and that medicines thus administered are always 
efficacious, and "leave no sting behind,"^ was clearly an ordi- 
nance of Nature. What the system requires, it relishes; what is 
either repulsive to the taste or painful in its operation, is therefore 
injurious. Whenever the system requires any particular kind of 
medicine, appetite will crave those kinds of food which will effect 
a cure. Every medicinal law of Nature centres in this focus. 
Granted that mankind has not yet ascertained a tithe of the dif- 
ferent kinds of food adapted to remedy given diseases, yet the 
fact that some kinds are **good for some complaints," shows that 
all diseases have their specific cure in particular kinds and com- 
mixtures of diet. 
^ But when we are sick we have no appetite for any kind of food." 

Then fast. This is what your system then demands. Let it 
not bo supposed that we rely mainly on medicines, nor even on 
medicinal food, to cure diseases, but on a general observance of 
the laws of health, and mediciuos, in food and out of it, as sec- 
ondary aids. Nature is our great physician. Those patients 
who put themselves under her treatment may rest assured of a 
speedy and effectual cure. 

113. — All Sicbiness, Pains, Fevers, Boils, Expectorations, 

Colds, &c., are remedial. 

" This fever must be broken at once, or it will wear you out." " This 
boil must be scattered." " This nervousness must be subdued by opiates, 
Fo that you can sleep nights." 

Fevers are friends. They burn up the waste, poisonous mat- 
ters of the system, and clean out the Augean stables of physical 
corruption. They would not have been instituted unless they had 
been beneficial ; for an All-wise God ordains nothing for torture, 
and nothing in vain. They consume that surplus carbon which is 
the chief cause of disease.^ They always generate heat. How? 
By this very consumption.^ They increase respiration. They 
make all their suffering victims pant for breath. This fact is ap- 
parent. Why? Solely to obtain that surplus oxygen requisite 
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for consuming this suq)Iu8 carbon, and their combination gener- 
ates the heat incident to all fevers.^ Surplus carbon is clogging 
and crippling all the functions.^ Nature must unload it, or suc- 
cumb to it. She cannot reject it, because it is all through the 
lK>dy. She must set up a fire to bum it up where it is. She can 
do this only by supplying its " fixed equivalent of oxygen, which 
she can augment only by augmenting the breathing ; hence this 
panting for breath in all feverish patients — breathing deep, fast, 
and as if they were half crazy for more breath. This extra crav- 
ing for breath means something. Means what? Means that ex- 
tra oxygen is wanted. Wanted for what? To bum up surplus 
carbon. Reader, think out this problem. 

"Fevers exhaust." And why shouldn't they, after so hercu* 
lean a labor of rejecting all this filth and corruption ? 

Fevers siomift life, and remedial action, and therefoi*o pros- 
pects of recovery. When the system is so far gone that it cannot 
be restored, it yields to disease ; whereas fevers are but its strug- 
glings to get rid of it. Blistei*s illustrate this principle, by acting 
only where there is sufficient life to resist them. As they cannot 
be raised on patients about to die, so patients far gone havei not 
vitality enough to set up a fever. 

Fevers augment perspiration. The surplus beat thus gener- 
ated by this extra consumption of carbon must escape somehow ; 
for the system needs only a tithe of it. It creates thirst, and 
then seizes the water thus supplied, turns it into steam in quanti- 
ties, forcing it out in great drops everywhere trickling down, and 
with it out go quantities of disease, of which that bad odor, that 
fetid exhalation from the breath and whole surface of fever pa- 
tients is demonstrative evidence. Else whence and why this aw- 
ful stench? Put these {onv facts together, and learn from them 
that as there is a water cure, and a motion cure ; so there is also 
a fever cure. 

Let fevers run. Encourage, but on no account try to break 
them. They come to relieve you. Give them what materials 
they want, and let them alone. Yet be Just as careful as posribie 
not to catch cold after their paroxysms. They exhaust, and also 
sweat the skin, so that it becomes doubly exposed to colds, while 
the system is yet exhausted with its rejective restorative effort. 

CiiiLLS usually precede them. This is probably due to the vi* 
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tal force retiring to the centre of life, preparatory to making tiiat 
desperate purgatory eiFort it is now beginning. By all means 
supply artificial warmth by keeping your room warm, going to 
bed, and "Spiling on " the clothes, or, what is still better, going 
into a bath just as hoi as can be well borne ; but on no account 
try to break up fever and ague, or any other remittent, intermit- 
tent, or periodical fever by calomel, &c., because this leaves that 
corruption they are rejecting still within the system. 

All this class of fevers can be easily and effectually cured thus : 
As soon as you become chilly, go into a bath just as hot as you 
can well endure, and remain in it till the fever stage is well estab* 
lished; then jump instantly into bed, without getting chilly by 
wiping, cover up warmly, go to breathing deeply,*^ drink all you 
like, lay a cold wet cloth on your stomach, and sweat atoay^ but 
lay till long after perspiration subsides, and if possible go to 
sleep, and keep well bundled up till you retire for the night. 
Follow this recipe at every return of your chills, and curse me 
if it does not soon cure you, provided you bless me if it does. 

Quinine kills fevers by killing the patient just that much, but 
leaving all that poisonous carbon which created it still there. 

Drink to your heart's content. Soft water is the best. Lemon- 
ade, if quite sour, may do, yet sweet consists mainly of carbon, 
the excess of which causes your fever. Cider may do, it furnish- 
ing an acid to combine with and neutralize the acids of tho system. 
But soft water is probably the best drinking material. Take it 
cold or warm, as you prefer, but pour it down by the quart. 

Catnip tea is good, for it starts the perspiration ; so does sage, 
motherwort, &c. The Indians use catnip tea for causing perspi- 
ration. 

FonMERLY doctors absolutely interdicted water in all febrile 
cases \ but the life and death instincts of many patients, as indi- 
cated by their intolerable thirst, led some who had been given up 
to die, and therefore were allowed what they wanted, to drink 
quart after quart of water or cider, immediately after which they 
broke out into a drenching perspiration, and began at once to 
convalesce. Water should not be drank after calomel ; but tho 
evil lies in the calomel^ not in the water. 

Boils confirm this theory, that sickness is a recuperative pro- 
cess. Do they not improve the health, in every single instance ? 
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ExPECTOBATiON furoishcs another illustration, by unloading 
tbo system through the lungs. Many years ago the Author had 
overworked his brain so long that, for months, his forehead ached 
terribly and incessantly — almost refused to do duty. Taking 
the cars after exhausting labor, in a severe storm and blow from 
the lake, in the spring, he sat a while by an open window, till a 
little hoarseness warned him that he had taken a slight cold. 

This throat inflammation crept along down to his lungs, and 
ended in expectoration so copious, as seriously to interfere with 
his lectures. But it cleared his head. For the first time, in over 
twenty years, he had no aching forehead ; and was at once 
enabled to resume writing, which this cephalic paiu bad obliged 
him to suspend for years. It was worth thousands of dollars in 
dollars, by giving additional strength to earn them, and many 
more thousands by promoting personal comforts. 

Colds, like sickness, clear the body of morbid matter. True, 
diseases originate in them,^ but, if rightly managed, they would 
unload the system of disease, instead of prostrating it. The 
colds themselves do not generate sickness, but latent disease 
generates them. 

The system works on under a load of disease it is barely able 
to carry, the blood so thick that it does not flow freely to the 
6ur£Etce, and hence the colds which now stop up this cutaneous 
outlet of disease. It could barely stand up under this load 
before ; after, it breaks down ; yet, but for this load, it would 
have resisted this cold-taking condition. 

It now summons all its energies to cast out this disease, sets 
up a fever to bum it up within the body, nauseates the stomach 
to prevent its introducing any more carbon for the present, per- 
haps unloads it through the mouth by vomiting, perhaps through 
the bowels by expurgation, perhaps also from head and lungs by 
discharges from both of thick purulent matter, and a foul breath ; 
all perhaps aided by the kidneys. Now, if you will be very 
careful not to take any additional cold, or do anything else to 
oppress your life force, the first you know you will not only be 
well again, but feel betler than before for years ; whereas, if you 
allow these open sores to be suddenly checked, and your ex- 
hausted system to be again any way injured, expect to be sicker 
than if you bad not had a cold, and have your constitution brokea 
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beeida ; all defiend^ on bov it k meamged. Golds often do, 
but nercr iieod tb^ end in adaieas. Tike them in tiie stait, 
floid tlier cam be €9im«d bcnxi snd essily; but let them run, with 
additioos« snd tbrr will soon prostnte yon ; and sooner the v are 
taken in band tbe «Miaier tber can be broken up. Those an hour, 
or a day, or a mnek old« will take an boor, a day, and a week 
to cure — the kotscrtbe older tiier are. 

The Author respeotfalhr comnieDds tiiese origiwd views of sick- 
iieas, ferers, and oolds, dbc., to both the profession and the public ; 
and challenges their inTestigaticMi in the light of both the facts, 
and the first principles of life and disease. Their scrutiny will 
enforoe their truth. 

Sbcsxoh n. 

THE VAKIOUS PATHIES: ALLOPATHY, HYDROPATHY, ELECTRO- 
PATHY, BREATHKG-PATHY, BATHIKG-PATHY, FOOD-PATHY, 
TERRA-PATHY, SOLAR-PATHY, AKD AN " UNKNOWN --PATHY. 

114. — Allopathy VS. Hom<eopathy ; Hydropathy and Cold- 

PATHY. 

* The VTCTDiS laid low in death by allopathy, despite the cura- 
tive powers of Nature, and those walking wrecks whose constitu- 
tions it has ruined, should warn the well to keep well, and the 
sick to try some other, any other mode of cure, in preference to 
this, as well as make its practitioners pause and tremble at its 
many fatal results. ^^ How can they hold up their heads as 
honest, straightforward men? And the facts that so many of them 
are turning homceopathists, hydropathists, electropathists, &c., 
and also giving so little medicine now, when they once gave so 
much, prove that their own faith in its virtues is waning. Patients 
had better let Nature alone, than incur all this life and death 
risk. Doing nothing cannot be worse. 

HoMCEOPATHY is bascd in the known law of inoculation, and has 
made inroads upon the old practice of which it may justly be 
proud. If its pellets do not cure, there is at least but little dan- 
ger that they will kill, and that is something ; yet this cannot be 
said of allopathy. 

Its hygienic prescriptions are certainly most beneficial, and do 
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much to obyiate the disease — in fact would often cure it without 
any other means. 

For children, especially, it is preferable to allopathy, which is 
quite too ** heroic'' for these dear little ones. Yet herb tea is far 
the best for them, and "granny" the best practitioner, provided 
she does not overdo the thing. 

Electropatht is a great improvement on its allopathic pater- 
nity, especially since it gives but little medicines, and looks all 
around for all aids other than medicinal; and relies much on 
Nature^ that great restorer. 

Htdropatht has certainly achieved curative wonders. Its 
power and efficacy probably exceed all other medicinal means now 
known. Of its wonderful healing virtues, its oxygen — of which 
it contains a large proportion — is probaby one great instrumen- 
tality ; the various organs imbibing from it through the skin this 
great promoter of universal life. Scarcely less powerful for good 
is its efficiency and unequalled capability for removing obstruc- 
tions — for taking up and carrying out of the system those nox- 
ious matters which clog the functions of life, breed disease, and 
hasten death. For reducing inflammations, and consequent pain, 
too, it has no equal. It is also an efficient promoter of normal 
action and of universal life. For reviving debilitated, withered 
organs, for rebuilding broken constitutions, for cleansing the 
stomach, bracing the system, and infusing new life throughout all 
its borders, water excels all medicinal agents combined. It is 
destined to lay medicines and the lancet on the shelf of the past, 
and to substitute throughout the whole earth the blessings of 
health for the miseries of disease, and to double the average span 
of human life. No family, no individual, should be without a 
knowledge of the best modes of its application in all sorts and 
stages of debility and disorder. 

It sometimes injures, on the well known principle that **too 
much of a good thing is worse than nothing," but it should be 
proud of that great army of former invalids it has snatched from 
the jaws of death, and made happy in health. All honor to 
Preisnitz and his followers. 

The principles on which water cures, probably are, that it 
opens the pores of the skin,^ and starts that great means of health 
into endoubled activity, increasing perspiration, circulation, excre- 
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tioD, and digestion. Its '^pack,'* which consists in wringing a 
sheet out of cold water, spreading it on top of several bedquilts, 
having the patient lie down in its middle while it and other bed- 
clothes are wrapped and tucked in tight all around so as to ex- 
clude air, and cause perspiration, and there letting him lie and 
sweat for a couple of hours, then wash off and dress. It opens 
the pores most effectually, and sometimes acts as if by magic. 

Its compresses are also most beneficial. Those who have any 
chronic aches or pains, will find a towel wrung out of cold water, 
and placed over the stomach or liver, or any ailing part, every 
night on retiring, and kept there till morning, will take out a vast 
amount of fever, heat, and pain. Before you know it, your ache 
is gone for good. It cures thus : That heat which causes the 
pain ^^ is all night turning the water in the towel into steam, 
which takes up this heat, casts out the disease through this per- 
spiration, and then retains this heat by this sweat passing back 
into water. Note how hot this wet towel becomes after half an 
hour. This heat means something — means that a vast amount 
of fever is thus allayed, because its cause is removed. 

To SWEAT the parts, cover up with an outer woollen cloth, so as 
to retain the heat ; yet it will probably be best to let it pass off 
through the wet cloth. Try both methods, and choose the one 
liked the best. 

Cold is undoubtedly one of its means of cure. As a remedial 
agent it is most eflScacious, yet not at all duly appreciated. Why 
are almost all men, women, and children so much better every 
way in fall than summer? Because it is colder, and this because 
cold braces and tones up the whole system. Why, after your 
feet or hands have been growing cold, by riding in the cold, do 
they suddenly become warm and glowing without much more 
moving them? Because a latent property in cold begets reac- 
tion.®^ All know that exercising them in the cold warms them; 
yet they sometimes get warm without exercise, and solely by the 
simple effects on them of cold alone. Its bracing and tonic 
effects arc marvellous. Please note them. 

A COLD-PATHY, wcU couductcd, wiU be found one of the best 
of all the cures, and materials for applying it abound out of 
doors from Octolier to April. It must be judiciously conducted, 
so as every time to secure the required reaction, or it will iajure 
terribly.^ 
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That glow which accompanies bathing is doubtless due to tho 
reaction caused by this cold ; for lukewarm baths do not produce 
it, but only those so much hotter than the person is as to produce 
reaction from the converse principle — loo much heat. The 
colder and the hotter any bath, the greater this reaction, provided 
the system has vitality enough to react, or rise above it. 

Reaction is indispensable to all baths. Without it they do 
irreparable damage. That bath which leaves you chilly and 
clammy damages most seriously ; so do anything, but something ^ 
to induce it after each bath. And what are all fevers but reaction 
from preceding chills? 

Too MUCH water — more than the system has the strength to 
resist — is awful, and will soon finish off its patients. This is true 
of all baths, all water treatment, and in fact all treatment. In- 
valids, please take note and warning. 

A SMALL SURFACE, .when wet, readily reacts; because tho rest 
of the system supplies reacting energy. Hence, those who can- 
not endure a complete bath, can take a partial one, say of one 
limb in the morning, another at night, and so on till the whole 
body is bathed. 

The bed bath, for cold-blooded, weakly persons, is the best 
of all baths, for it cannot possibly injure. Try this: After 
being in bed long enough to get comfortiibly warm, pass a wet 
towel, previously wrung out of cold water and laid within reach, 
yet wrung lightly, over your whole body under bed-clothesj if you 
are able to bear it, over a part of it if you arc not ; and tho heat 
of your body will turn this water into steam, which now envel- 
opes you, softens your skin, takes out fever in obtaining tho heat 
to convert this water into steam, and promotes sleep. Many are 
too much run down to endure the conibined action of air and 
water, who would be benefited by either separately. Yet both 
together are best where sufficient vitality remains to react. 

Let this wet towel lie all night over any spot where you habit- 
ually feel any pain. Note how hot it soon becomes, and thus 
learn how much good it is doing you. And in general, whenever 
you feel any pain, apply a wet cloth, instead of consulting a 
doctor. 

Water emetics are as efficacious as any other, and leave the 
stomach emptied, but unparalyzed by its ejecting effort. Mark 
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on what different principles ipecac and lukewarm water act. 
The former is so utterly offensive and repulsive to the system, 
that it summons all its energies to expel it ; making you so mor- 
tally sick as to compel a wrenching vomit ; whereas, lukewarm 
water acts solely by virtue of its temperature. Both empty the 
stomach ; but the nauseating drug has left more or less of its 
loathed grains to irritate the intestines and impair the blood, 
while water leaves you well. Choose between them. 

Lobelia is a much better emetic than ipecac. A Thompsoni- 
an course, consisting of a steam bath, a hot capsicum and bay berry- 
bark tea, with porridge, followed by a lobelia emetic, certainly 
does bring up an astonishing quantity of ropy slime, which is 
much better out of the stomach than in ; besides leaving you as 
bright as a lark, and able to renew labor at once. The disuse 
of what is so useful is unusual. 

• 

115. — The Breathing Cure. 

The breathing patht is by far the most efficacious of all the 
cures. The Author hit upon it thus. When he first established, 
in his Philadelphia office, in January, 1838, he opened courses of 
lectures in several places at once, thus lecturing every evening. 
They brought such crowds for examinations, as finally to so com- 
pletely exhaust him as to compel him, with all his hardihood, to 
dismiss callers, crawl up stairs by the banisters, and throw him- 
self upon the lounge ; when he involuntarily fell to panting, or 
breathing deep and fast, as if perishing for more breath, as one 
sometimes will when all beat out. 

This extra breathing soon made him dizzy, by thinning a part, 
but only a part, of his blood. Presently this extra breathing 
caused reaction, and sent the blood bounding and rushing through- 
out his system, producing a prickling sensation all through those 
parts most exercised. 

Lecture time arrived, after about half an hour's breathing. 
Ho arose, and walking on to find a cab to take him to his lec- 
ture-room, was surprised to find himself so much stronger than 
he had supposed possible, that hewalked on and on, two and a 
half miles, to Northern Liberty Hall, gave altogether the best 
lecture of the course, and walking home, set down to his desk 
and wrote with all his mighty seemingly as by inspiration, until 
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after sunrise the next morniiig, without food or sleep, just on the 
extra strength he had derived from that extra breathing. And 
tliousauds of times since, when ^all beat out** by the office labors 
of the day — and it takes something to tire him — he has thrown 
himself on his back, first opening doors and windows, and by 
thus breathing deeply and fast, he establishes this reaction and 
consequent glow, rises in from five to fifteen, sometimes in two, 
minutes, completely i*ested and re-invigorated, and then holds 
his audience f&r hours. 

He considers, as all who know him consider, his ability to 
endure labor, not merely astonishing, but seemingly in defiance 
of all the known laws of physiology. 

General Lton incidentally confirmed and illustrated this 
breathing cure thus. At dinner, in Detroit, in 1849, he said, — 

*^ Profsbsob Fowlbb, I have to ask scientific men hard questions, and 
want you to explain this physiological anomaly. Almost ever since you 
examined my phrenology in Washington, ten years ago, I have been 
the surveyor-general of three new States, and spent most of my time in 
the woods surveying ; have taken corps afler corps of men from behind 
the desk of the lawyer and counter of the merchant, many of them citv 
reared and white livered, right out into the woods in mid-winter, witn 
one bufiulo robe spread upon the snow under, and another over us, per- 
haps soon snowed under, without even a tent, and perhaps wet up to 
their waist besides in traversing swamps and marsiies, and yet never 
knew one of these city pampered men to catch cold on going into the 
woods; but I never brought a corps of young men into a city but in three 
days every one of them was barking with a cold. Why should none 
take cold on going into the woods, but none escape it on coming out f ** 

**Your puzzle, general, is easily solved by this physiological 
fact, that since breathing thins the blood, their extra breathing 
of fresh cold air in the woods sends their blood bounding to their 
skin so thinned by oxygen that it circulates freely at the surface, 
thus both protecting it against changes of temperature, and con- 
verting external cold into internal warmth ; whereas, on coming 
into the city, they breathe the spent air of a stirred up seven by 
nine bed-room, which leaves their blood too thick to flow to and 
protect their skins, and thus predisposed them to colds.^ 

Army experiences also illustrate the efficacy of this breathing 
cure on a large scale. Soldiers by the hundred thousand find 
themselves immeasurably better, notwithstanding all their ex- 
posures, than when at home ; because, breathing .copiously of 
fresh air promotes every other function, and expels disease with 
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marreUoos efficacy. But for its dysenteiy, consequent on its 
poor and changed water, army life wonld be healthier than city. 

Texaks, when asked why they lived in houses with openings 
large enough to crawl through, replied, — 

^ Because they are more healthy than tight one&* 

Xortbem houses take too much pains to keep out their best 
doctor, cool air. Xo medicines are equally efficacious to prevent 
or cure any and all ailments. And this doctor diai^ges as much 
less than nothing as it costs to shut him out. 

TwEKiT-ONE years ago, in his phrenological journal, the 
Author propounded this breathing-cure tonic and restorative, 
which is often quoted in common with others having a like 
origin, minus its origin. Still the ideas are just as good wUh- 
out credit as with. Thanks for their dissemination. 

All cures will be aided by this breathing cure. Whether you 
take ** calomel and jalap," or little pills, or all sorts of pills, or 
the water cure, or any other cure, just superadd this deep and 
fast breathing cure, and you will recover as if by magic, yet 
probably attribute your cure to other sources. It is at least both 
cheap and handy. 

116. — Amount and Kind op Exercise — Walking, Dancing, 

Rowing, Lifting, Playing, &c. 

How MUCH exercise each requires for the time being can be de- 
termined only by the feelings of each at that time. As normal 
appetite constitutes an infallible guide to the required quantity of 
food/® so muscular appetite, unless rendered abnormal by inac- 
tion, will say when and how much exercise each requires at that 
time, and when they are taking too much, or at improper times. 
To determine whether we need it, is just as easy as to determine 
whether we require food, and by a similar index — an appetite for 
it. Those require it who are benefited by it, feel better after 
taking it, sleep more sweetly, experience an increase of appetite, 
or additional clearness of mind, or agreeableness of disposition, 
as indeed all whose business confines them much within doors, and 
also those who feel a craving for motion. 

Scdontaries, convinced of their need of it, often take it in ex- 
cess, or unseasonably, or too violently. That same appetite which 
demands it, closely watched, will admonish the instant this occurs, 
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when the patient should desist at once. A kind of trembling, 
hurried, excited, and yet weakened state of the muscles, so that 
instead of playing easily and voluntarily, they must be forcedj 
indicates excess, which always injures. Stop exercise the instant 
such trembling commences. 

Excessive, and also fitful or violent exercise, especially for the 
sedentary, is injurious. Such should exercise deliberately as well 
as eat slowly, else exhaustion supervenes before a due degree of 
exercise is obtained. 

It should be taken when the system is prepared to sustain it, 
and is often beneficial after severe mental application. Before 
meals, especially before breakfast, is generally a good season. 
Just before retiring is a good time, when it has not been taken 
during the day, and by those who resort to indoor exercise. 
^ Better late than never." 

Yet some work too hard, so that their muscles rob their brains, 
and thus become stupid in mind, averse to study, drowsy over 
books, and blunted in their finer sensibilities. Such should work 
less — should perhaps restrain their craving for action, just as 
those who overeat should restrain appetite. 

From four to six hours of vigorous muscular exercise is the 
least compatible with first-rate health. Excellent constitutions 
may endure close confinement for years, yet must run down 
finally. A lower degree of health may be preserved on less ex- 
ercisc, but as the order of nature is to spend from six to ten 
hours daily in the open air, so the perfection of health requires a 
great amount of muscular action, and the more, generally speak- 
ing, the better, provided it is of the right kind. About four hours 
brisk lal)or per day will both suffice for exercise, and, well ex- 
pended by each person on something productive, would just about 
supply the human family with comforts, luxuries of life, artificial 
wants, and extravagances, excepted. How admirable is this adap- 
tation of the amount of labor requisite for health to that required 
to provide man with the necessaries of life. Since so much ex- 
ercise is necessary for health, what shall we say of those mer- 
chants, clerks, lawyers, students, and the sedentary classes gen- 
erally, who confine themselves to their offices, desks, and books, 
from morning till night, year in and year out, scarcely going out 
of doors, except to and from their business, and then taking oanf 

39 
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If these principles of exercise were put in practice, rerj few city 
couTejrances woald be required or paitroiuzed. One would tfiink- 
that our sedeotanes, starred almost to death for exernse, would 
embrace cTerjr opportnnity to take it, walking at least to and 
from their business, sawing their own wood, and the like. Yet 
f/mhioa requires that they hire horses to do the former and ser- 
Tants to do the latter. 

Daxcixg can be made as bene6cial as it is delightful. Though 
dancing bat seldom, and then all night in hot and illy-Tentilated 
rooms, and then going out exhausted and exposed to colds, to- 
gether with most of the associations of the ball-room, are most 
pernicious ; yet for sedentaries to select their company, and meet 
at each other's houses in the afternoon or evening, always avoid- 
ing over-exertion, and retiring by nine or ten o'clock, if practised 
often, would supply in part that deficiency of muscular action 
which causes so many to sicken and die, and restore many an in- 
valid now perishing by inches with pnre inanition, and preserve 
and even reinvigorate the health of many now going into a de- 
cline. Dancing might be, yet rarely is, so conducted as to prove 
eminently beneficial, without occasioning any evil. In fact it is 
founded in the nature of man, and can therefore be turned to a 
moHt exrxjlicnt practical account in a great variety of ways. To 
sedentary young women, this form of exercise is particularly rec- 
ommended. Yet all should dance to their own music, vocal or 
lUHinnnental, or both, and also in company with their parents 
and ciders. Young people should never dance exclusively by 
tlicni«elvc8. Yet our present purpose being to point out to the 
Bcdontary a feasible mode of taking exercise, to guard against 
evils too often associated with it is digressive. 

l}(*Mldos the sedentary, those laborers who sit or stand much in 
one posture, will find that change and diversity of manual action 
secured by dancing to dispel fatigue and promote health, and per- 
haps oven render unhealthy occupations healthy. Seamstresses, 
goldi^nillhs, shoemakers, and many artisans of like occupations, 
who have no substitute, should dance daily as much as eat ; and 
students will find it promotive alike of health and of the mental 
action, and thoroforc discipline they seek.**^ 

Walking is one of the very best kinds of exercise, easily 
tiikon, cheap, and every way adapted to the existing states of all. 
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When brisk) it taxes every muscle and all the functions, but 
when leisurely, it is adapted to invalids. In taking it, walk 
erect, allow the arms to swing as they list, keep the shoulders 
well set back, and, when convenient, walk with a friend. . All 
the better if of the opposite sex, and a wife, husband, daughter, 
son, or lover, so as to impart to it that mental zest and luxury 
which greatly improve its utility. Yet walking alone and musing 
over some pleasant subject or reminiscences, or meditating, will 
benefit both mind and body togeAer. To be useful, it must at 
least be delightful^ and the more parts it brings into co-operative 
exercise the better, so that adding conversations improves it. 

Farming and oabdenino, to those who like to see things grow, 
furnish one of the best forms of exercise. Man was made to 
raise his own food and fruits, and hence loves to see and make 
things grow. Spading, planting, hoeing, weeding, ploughing, and 
nursing and gathering vegetables, fruits, and flowers, develop 
the muscles, and promote every life function. Man was made to 
enjoy raising as well as eating good things. Working the 
ground, which is highly electric, restores and regulates those 
magnetic currents which manifest life. 

An orthodox minister, who preached near Boston, consulted 
me in March, 1860, as to what business he could engage in with 
success; his health having been completely broken down by 
preaching ; was told that he only needed exercise, and that culti- 
vating a garden would enable him to regain his health, yet retain 
his pastorate. He leased a garden, worked daily till comfortably 
tired , called again early in May, said his health was rapidly re- 
covering, yet that he preadied without difficulty, and his parish- 
ioners said much belter sermons than before. 

Work of any and all kinds, by a law of things, becomes ex- 
cellent exercise, proving it is inviting. ^^ AU kinds of exercise, 
taken as a task or drudgery, therefore injure. We should take 
some kind we love^ and try to love whatever kind we do take. 

Gymnastics are excellent, when not carried to excess, as they 
usually are. Each emulous to outdo all, often strain these mus- 
cles, yet leave those comparatively inert. 

Dig Lewis's light gymnastics are excellent, yet 4>ften fatigue 
without even yet giving the muscle-developing exercise demand- 
ed. They use up the vitality without taxing the muscles. They 
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are immeasurably better than none, and often effect remarkable 
cures ; yet there are better kinds. Their company, mingling of 
the sexes, gayety, laughter, and many like things, entitle them to 
right hearty commendation, especially for sedentary ladies ; but 
as exercise they are completely distanced by 

Butler's lifting gure.^ It brings the entire muscular sys- 
tem into co^erative action. The strain of exercise should come 
upon aU the muscles, not on a few only. This Butler effects by 
elastic springs, which, by yieAing, call one set of muscles after 
another into combined action. Lifting on what does not give, 
throws too much strain upon one set, while a yielding weight 
draws first one set, then another, into action, until finally oS 
unite, and then all relax together. 

A SUDDEN strain or jerk is injurious. The lift should increase 
and decrease gradually. All this, and much more, Butler's mode 
of lifting effects. 

A SUBSTFTUTE for his perfect apparatus, which should be in 
every family, may be made thus : Take about thirty feet of cod- 
line, or any cord made of cotton, or that stretches^ twist and 
double, then twist and double again, tie the ends, and attach two 
sections of a broom-handle, or any round stick adapted to lift by, 
one to each end, each about a foot long, and, adjusting its length 
to your height, stand on one stick while you lift on the other, 
slowly but gradually increasing till you have put forth about 
as much strength as you can with comfort, hold on two or three 
seconds, and ease off gradually. Now rest a few minutes, and 
repeat, lifting still more, and rest again, then lift and rest again, 
about four times in all. 

Erectness of posture in lifting is desirable, while to lift in 
a stooping posture is injurious. To obtain this posture, straddle 
your stick, that is, let it pass up between the thighs, so as to keep 
the spine straight and shoulders well thrown back. 

All weak spots will be found and fortified by this mode of 
lifting. Those who are dyspeptic will flinch at the stomach, 
while those who have weak lungs will hack after lifting ; showing 
that it searches out to strengthen those soft places, on that prin- 
ciple of balance already expounded.^ 

Five biinutes can thus be made to yield more and better ex- 
ercise than an hour in any other form. This saving of time is 
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certainly something to those whose time is precions. It can also 
be practised in your room^ on rising and retiring, thus consuming 
only scraps of time. 

The Indian dance, which consists in hopping up and down on 
one foot after the other, or tossing the body back and forth from 
right to left, meanwhile allowing the arms and visceral organs to 
shake around as they may, is also one of the best kinds of exercise, 
because it as it were chums the boweb. The Indians take it at 
their feasts, to enable them to eat still more, because it is specifi- 
cally adapted to cure dyspepsia, and promote digestion. 

The Indian lope, or run, is quite like the Indian dance, and 
quite as beneficial. It consists in an easy, loping run, in which all 
the visceral organs are allowed perfect liberty to shake around at 
pleasure, and is really most excellent as exercbe. 

Swinging the arms, with or without dumb-bells, thrusting them 
rapidly back and forwards, kicking the feet, but not against any- 
thing, and any and all such bodily exercises, are beneficial. 

The best time for taking exercise is in the morning, before 
work begins, or just before retiring, but it should be regular. 
Those who use their brains mainly, whether in business or pro- 
fessional pursuits, will find a right good lift to rest them amazing- 
ly» by equalizing the circulation, and diverting it from the parts 
oppressed. Its recuperative eflfects are indeed wonderful. Taken 
at night, or after the day's mental labors are closed, it distributes 
the blood from congested centres, sends it to parts robbed by 
your business, and especially equalizes the circulation before re- 
tiring, so that the system can at once begin to recuperate in sleep. 
An evening's pull will redouble both your night's sleep and next 
day's work, as well as your personal luxury of living. Adapt 
your time to your circumstances, but take some time. 

Will the reader be persuaded to rig up some apparatus, and 
make vigorous trial for at least a month, suflicient to realiM 
experimentally some of the advantages to be derived from it. 
Those really remarkable cures it has efiected within the Author^a 
personal knowledge, should encourage all to at least give it a 
fair triaU if uo more. It is really working wonders. 

That the special reason of this efficacy lies in its restoring 6a2- 
ance of action, is proved by its working its greatest cures upoa 
eedentarj/f literary, and business men. Excessive brain aetioOf 
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without proportionate muscular, caused the particular ailment of 
each,^ and this exercise restores this lost balance, by calling an 
unused system of organs into action. 

Many a man, now so run down that he thinks he absolutely 
must quit business or die, by simply spending fifteen minutes 
daily or tri-weekly in lifting, mig^t work on, and work himself 
both well and rich. As a cure for dyspepsia it has no peer. 

117. — The Sleeping, Lauohinq, Plat-sfell, and £l£Gtrio 

Cures. 

The SLEEPma cure has already been noted.^ For wakeful, 
nervous persons, it is often ^hard to take,** but very curatave. 
When a sick child or adult falls into a sound, sweet sleep, rest 
assured the patient is convalescing, and let all who are sick sleep 
all they can, and whenever they can. Yet that stupor produced 
by opiates or morphine is not sleep, has none of its beneficial 
effects, is a stupid counterfeit, and enhances the ailment. 

The laugh cure is a new patby, just introduced, but most 
efficacious. It can be taken in a daily play-spell, as tartar-emetic 
is taken in molasses. Whatever amuses and diverts supplies the 
medicine. If the sick patients love music, or company, or con- 
certs, or any kind of games, such as billiards, or dominoes, or 
euchre, or anything else not hurtful, give them all they will take, 
and in the form each may prefer. Lively compauy in the sick 
chamber is better than cathartics or anodynes ; but moody, plain- 
tive, sad, mournful company ought never to go in, and should be 
kicked out unceremoniously. 

A May gay party of ladies and gentlemen mutually agreed to 
throw off all restraints, doff their prim proprieties for the day, 
and just "go in " for a right jolly good time. In clambering up 
the side of a hill, some one espied a crow's nest high up, when all 
hands set up a " whorah for the crow's nest," each striving to be 
^ in first." In their scrambling haste some lost their handholds, 
and footholds, and slid, or rolled down hill ; at which the others 
set up a rousing shout of hilarious laughter, by which many of 
the laughers also lost their holds, and slid and rolled on down 
with them; when all laughed, and roared, and shouted, and 
screeched, till their sides ached, so that they really could not 
laugh any longer ; and ever after the mention of the crow's nest 
was the key-note for a hearty ha, ha I 
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A TOUNO LADT, member of the party, many years afterwards, 
fulls sick, grows weaker, is given up to die by ber physicians and 
acquaintances, becomes too far gone to recognize her friends by 
name, and about to die ; when one of the crow's nest paity, de- 
termined to make one last desperate effort to save her, calls to 
see ber ; but finds her too far gone to recognize him, till he men- 
tions the crow*s nest story, at which she smiled. This smile 
gave her strength to smile more a few moments after, and this 
enough to giggle once or twice, and this to laugh right heartily 
soon after, till she laughed herself tired. This induced that sleep 
which strengthened her for another laughing spell ; and sleep and 
laughing snatched her from the very jaws of death, restored her 
to life and friends, and she ^ still lives," a monument to the 
laugh cure ; and married her saviour. 

Laughing matches act like magic in restoring invalids, and are 
easily gotten up, thus : Set up or hold up a chip, a stick, a piece 
of paper, anything, and go to ha-ha-ing mechanically over it, and 
this *' forced laugh ** will soon bring on a genuine one, and this 
others still more hearty, which should be kept up till all hands are 
tired. Very little things will suffice for laughing timber. Laugh, 
if only at your own folly for laughing at such silly nonsense ; 
whereas, nothing is silly which promotes health. 

Daily plat-spells, say at night, will make you sleep the better, 
and this gives you strength to work the harder the next day, and 
ever after. And old admiring patron said, — 

"Professor, don't ever fail to weave into every course of lectares your 
idea of a diurnal play-spell. I beard you tell your aadienco thirty years 
ago, once every aay to dismiss all business cares, and give up to some 
recreation or amusement for an hour, have habitually followed that 
advice ever since, and cannot tell the good it has done me.** 

Ahuse&ients of course come under this general head, but will 
be found discussed, per se^ in Vol V., and in connection with 
family amusements in Sexual Science. This idea cannot well bo 
broached too often, nor overdone. 

Eleotropatht and animal magnetism often effect remarkable 
cures. Undoubtedly life is carried on chiefly by electricity. 
Sickness consists mainly in the derangement of the magnetic 
forces. Electricity or galvanism can be, and often is, applied so 
as to cure, by restoring these magnetic currents. 
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A MOTHER incidentally remarked that she expected any 
minute to be summoned to see her sons die of consumption in a 
neighboring city; was advised to try electricity to dissolve his 
tubercles, by putting the positive pole at the nape of his neck, and 
the negative over his lungs. This so dissolved the pus in his 
lungs, that it literally almost choked him by running so fast out 
of his mouth, took out their inflammation, and he recovered, 
went to work, took a terrible cold eighteen months afterwards, 
by standing around in the rain and slush to hear an out of door 
speaker in December, and when coming down the second time, 
cursed the galvanic battery because, by restoring him, it obliged 
him to endure the agony of dying twice, the first being virtually 
at an end before the battery restored him. 

Its application should be governed by this general principle. 
Sending the electric current dowriy the nerves relax, and take 
on the inflammation; while sending it tip, tones them up; that 
is, for inflammations, place the positive pole at the head of 
the nerve afiected, and the negative at its end ; but for paralysis 
or inaction, place the negative pole at the extremity, and positive 
at the origin of an organ. 

Dr. Bowles, of Philadelphia, is the best practitioner on this 
system within the Author's knowledge. 

118. — The Slt^-cure, EARTn-cuiiE, Will-cure, and Let- 
alone-cure. 

Basking in the sun is often resorted to by animals, especially 
in the spring. Alligators, as soon as they are thawed out enough 
to crawl, mount some log, and sun themselves into warmth and 
life. Probably electropathy ^^^ and the sun-cure are virtually the 
same, and cure on the same principle, namely, by charging the 
system with electricity, and regulating and restoring its currents. 

To APPLY it, sit or lie nearly or quite naked in the sun, or 
remain in a hot-house nearly nude, or sit or stand or lie in the 
sunshine from a window, a bay window being the best, or bask 
yourself any way you like in the sun's rays. Hence, being out 
of doors when the sun shines is beneficial, but not enough to 
" raise a blister." 

Shaded houses are very unhealthy, because rendered dagip 
by their shade. Many a family loses one after another of their 
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darlings from this cause and that, besides having some invalid 
member always on hand, because their houses are damp, and 
therefore mouldy, and therefore pestilential. You might mor- 
tally hate to cut down those grand old trees your father planted, 
but had better let in sunshine by turning them into firewood, than 
to inflict on the female members of your faimily, who suffer most, 
because always indoors, all the misery those trees cause them. 
Looking over those families living in shaded houses, see how 
much more sickly such are than those which occupy sunny ones, 
and learn the lesson they practically inculcate. Those who build 
among trees may expect to patronize doctors, apothecaries, nurses, 
and undertakers. Still, trees on the north, north-east, and north- 
west sides of houses do no damage. 

Open shutters and windows for a like reason drive out mois- 
ture by letting in the sun. Do you think to keep your houses 
cool by keeping out the air? Simpletons I don't you know that 
the air is always cooler than you are ? Is the air ever ninety-eight 
degrees ? Does it not /eel cool when it blows on you ? Since 
the air is nether ninety-seyen degrees, of course shutting it out 
shuts out the cold, but shuts the heat in. A recent French 
writer advises housewives to keep houses cool by keeping the 
window!^ and blinds shut. The thermometer will tell him, and all 
others who choose to consult it, that any and all. close rooms are 
hotter in very hot weather than open ones ; because open ernes 
allow the cooling air to sweep through and carry off the heat. 
Everybody's own feelings tell them that aU draughts of air are 
cooling always, heating never. 

Hot weather also creates perspiration, which renders a draught 
of air still more cooling. Ladies, keep your doors, windows, 
iind blinds open in hot weather, and, fathers, cut down all trees 
which shade your houses much. 

The earth or clay-cure is about equally eflicacious. That is, 
the ground is highly electric, as ^ the magnet " proves. Contact 
with soil is marvellously restorative. A mud poultice applied to 
the stings of bees, wasps, and hornets, kills their venom almost 
instantly. This fact is full of meaning. Applying it to the bite 
of a venomous snake or mad dog will at once take down the 
swelling and case the pain. Wet with water, spittle, spirits, 
any liquid, and apply at once. 
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For ant pain, permanent or sharp, wear a dirt poultice ; dry 
is good, but wet better ; that is, every night lay on it a bag of 
earth or clay equal in size to the sore spot, and the first you 
know your pain is non inventus est. Try it for dyspepsia, liver 
and kidney difficulties, even consumption, catarrh, &c., and 
charge and credit the results to the Author. Though this appli- 
cation is dirt-y^ yet it will make a " clean sweep " of your aches 
and pains. Try it for consumption, and you will snap your 
fingers at doctors' nostrums. 

Lying and sleeping on the bare ground, say in a bunk of dirt 
indoors, will work wonders by way of drawing out disease, and 
toning up and i*estoring you. Soldiers and others who camp 
out generally lose their aches and grow rugged. 

Going barefoot is excellent for children, so is playing in mud 
puddles.^^ 

The Will-cure is, however, by far the best and most efiica- 
cious of all the cures. It is God's own specific invention for this 
identical purpose. He ^foreknew" that men would so outrage 
his health laws as to become sick, and hence need a remedial 
agent both always** on call," and the best restorative He could 
devise, and "invented" this. Its curative ^nncepfe is based in the 
magic power wielded by the mind over the body, and each of its 
parts. This great truth has come up twice before ,2^ but cannot be 
cited too often or forcibly. Those who think they are sick, are 
sick, although perfectly well, while those who think they are 
well, are well, even though sick. Imagination makes sick and 
makes well, ad infinitmn. 

ViTATiVENESS ^* puts forth this will to live^ and contributes 
essentially to the preservation of life by creating a resistance to 
disease. Thus two persons, A and B, exactly alike in constitu- 
tions, kind of sickness, and all other respects, except that A has 
Vitativeness large, and B small, are brought near the grave. A 
loves life so dearly, and clings to it with such tenacity, as to strug- 
gle with might and main against the disease, and he lives through 
it ; while B, scarcely caring whether he lives or dies, does not 
stem the downward current, does not brace himself up against 
it, but yields to its sway, is borne downward and swallowed up 
in death. An illustrative anecdote : — 

A RICH MAIDEN, who had already lived twenty years longer 
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than her impatient heirs desired, finally fell sick, and was evi- 
dently breathing her last. But overbearing one of her bystand- 
ing heirs congratulate another that she was now dying, so that 
they could enjoy her fortune, and feeling indignant, replied, **I 
woN*T die ; I'll live to spite you ; ^ meanwhile putting forth a pow- 
erful mental struggle for life, she recovered and lived many years, 
evidently in consequence of that powerful determination to live 
thus called forth. 

Mrs. Runkle, struck with consumption, kept trying to per- 
suade her husband to promise her, in the event of her death, not 
to marry again ; to which he kept replying, evasively, that they 
were trying to cure her, and hoped to succeed, but evaded a 
direct reply. When almost dead, determined with her last breath 
to extort from him a categorical answer, he finally frankly re- 
plied, — 

*^ Well, Mrs. Rankle, if I shoald make a promise to a dying wife, 
which I consider yoa are, not to marry again, I shoald feel bound to 
fulfil it. Since you oblige me to say yes or no, I had rather not prom- 
ise.** 

^ Well, Mr. Rankle, if yoa darii promise me not to marry again, then 
IwnCt die!* 

And she didn't — didn't, because she wouldn't ; and is alive and 
well to-day, just because she toouldn*t die. (Hadn't he better 
hnye promieed her?) 

Mrs. Gunn, of Painsville, Ohio, struck with consumption, a 
most devoted mother, tried to induce her husband, in case she 
died, to keep the family together, not put the children out ; but 
he would not absolutely promise. At last, though actually struck 
with death, her extremities already dying and sight failing, re- 
plied to his ^ don't know " answer, ^ Well, if you won't keep this 
family together then I will ;^ and suiting the action to the word, 
by a powerful effort of will, drove the retiring blood back 
through her system, got well because she willed to, lived to 
keep her family together till all were married, and procuring % 
manikin, lectured many years to the ladies on health. 

The world is fall of kindred fieusts. All must know of won- 
derful analogous cures. This vitative (acuity causes and explains 
them, and even when medicines benefit, this Will-cure is the maia 
cure. Without it other cures are useless, and with it, unnecea- 
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sary. Nature can beat doctors. What she undertakes to do she 
does well. Vitativeness is her doctor and materia medica. Then 
put yourself under her sole care, just as you would under any 
other medical practitioner, and not insult her by mixing up her 
restoratives with doctors* drugs. 

The Let-alone Cure is but the outgrowth of this Will-cure. 
How many millions have grown worse by doctoring till they had 
no more means or hope, given up, did nothing, waited to die, 
kept on living to thevr wonderment, and finally got well. What a 
pity I not their getting well, but keeping themselves sick so long 
by 80 expensive a practice. 

Faith is only another form of this Will-cure and the Let-alone- 
cure combined. A calm, serene (rust in the recuperative powers 
of Nature is both the best of all cures, and only another expres- 
sion for faith in God and trust in Providence. This ''faith" was 
the essential and curative ingredient in Christ's miracles. But for 
this faith would the man at the pool have been able or disposed 
to "take up his bed and walk"? 

NoYES, the leader of the Oneida Community, heard these views 
from the Author's lips, while in Brooklyn, before he formed his 
Community, and has made this "Let-alone" "faith" cure its only 
remedial agent. The Mormons also make it theirs. They do 
indeed work miraculous cures, by making their patients believe 
they can cure, which belief revives and inspires Vitativeness to 
that action which cures. 

Laying-on-of-hands doctors all cure by this same will-power 
principle. See how applicants crowd their rooms, entries, and 
even adjacent sidewalks, awaiting their " turn ! " Behold the cords 
of crutches and canes of those who could hardly walk there with 
them, but "arise and walk" home, and go to work without them I 
Their cures are amazing, in both number and efficacy. Effected 
on what principle f By inspiring desire and hope of life. If 
these patients, if all patients, will get and nurture this same de- 
sire and hope without these " laying on " mummeries, they will get 
well just as soon without as with them. But, God bless them ; 
for without them patients would not get up this faith and hope, 
and hence must remain sick. 

Trust in the doctor amounts to the same thing. His medi- 
cines act like a charm, because the patient thinks he knows pre- 
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ciscly what to give ; whereas, that same medicine, taken without 
hope or confidence, would be useless, and the same hope and faith 
without any medicine, would cure just as well as with. 

Readers are respectfully invited to scan this Will-power- 
faith-let-alone pathy, and if well, apply it to keeping well, but if 
sick, to your restoration, by a quiet menial resisting and stem- 
ming of the current of disease, and by a firm, resolute, mental 
clasp, hold on life; by resolving that you will get well, and 
fight off disease any how ; by sending life-force to your stomach, 
bowels, lungs, head, hand, foot, even little-finger nail, or any 
other part affected. This will wonderfully promote all other 
pathies, yet interfere with none. 

Sectiok m. 
cures foe special ailments. 

119. — Ascertain and obviate the Cause. 

All sickness is caused;^ none is incidental, or providential.^* 
Each twinge of pain has its specific cause, and must needs continue 
till that cause, and no other, is removed. This is proved by the 
general law of causation.^ 

The first restorative step, therefore, consists in obviating this 
catiM, and the first step in this obviation consists in knowing just 
what that cause is. 

Those pains and aches which accompany and indicate disease, 
reveal this individual cause. This is their specific mission. One 
cause inflicts one kind of pain, and another cause another pain.^ 
This enables all to trace all their individual pains and aches to 
their own eoeaci cause. Then trace up every ache to its ^otiroe. 
Ask yourself what made this twinge, and from what that dull, 
heavy pain originated. This may take time, but (five that time. 
Do nothing till you first know precisely what to do. The diag* 
nosis of disease is the most essential means of its obviation. 

The najirs given to this disease and that are of little account. 
Whether your fever ia called bilious, or typhus, or typhoid, or in- 
termittent, or remittent, &c., is of little account.^ What con- 
cerns you chiefly is, whether it originates from a foul stomach, or 
from over-worked musoles, or brain, or chronic mental unhappi- 
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ness, or what its precise cause is. Look around sharply to see 
^hat health law you are perpetually violating. It is palpable, for 
otherwise you would not suffer. It may be the last thing you 
would suspect. May not that tea or coffee you are so particular 
to have every meal, and just so strong, cause that nervous head- 
ache, or rheumatism, or neuralgia, or ten*ible sick-headache you 
are compelled to endure? Perhaps tobacco *^had a band" in it. 
Rest assured that the more severe your pain, the more egregious 
that outrage of the health laws which caused it. 

"That cold caused it.'* Yes, but what caused that cold? 
''That slow fever caused it." But what caused that slow fever? 
"O, my disease is nervousness." Then what caused your ner- 
vousness ? 

Several violations of the health laws probably produced it. 
One violation will rarely prostrate the system, because it can con- 
quer one enemy singly, but not several collectively. Perhaps the 
very things you are now doing to cure it aggravates it. 

Excess of carbon is a prolific cause of disease. The number 
and aggravation of those diseases engendered by its excess in the 
system is great. Why do Northerners sicken at the South ? Be- 
cause they continue to eat as freely as before ; yet, since a given 
quantity of oxygen can combine with no more than its fixed equiv- 
alent of carbon, and since a warmer and therefore more rarified 
atmosphere prevents their inhaling as much oxygen as at the 
North, they of course evacuate less carbon from the system by 
respiration than they take into it by eating and drinking. A sur- 
feit of carbon is the necessary consequence, and this exposes them 
to those malignant fevers which prevail in tropical climates. 
Southern emigrants, who eat less and bathe much, escape, because 
they occasion no such glut of carbon, and all who ^move South," 
besides eating less, should eat food less highly carbonized, for the 
same reasons that we should eat less, and less highly carbonized 
food, in the summer than winter.^"^ 

That the summer complaints of children are caused by this 
same excess of carbon, is rendered evident by the fact that they 
prevail most in hot weather, and diminish as the cold season 
approaches; because they then inhale more oxygen, and hence 
consume more carbon, thus partially restoring the proportion be- 
tween the two. And if parents would serve less food^ and that 
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less carbonated, to children during the summer months, many 
who now sicken and die would keep well. Hence, give little 
butter, fat, or sweets, because they all contain a great proportion 
of already superabundant carbon. 

Dy8P£F8ia consists mainly in this same carbonic surplus. This 
is also established by its improvement generally consequent on 
the approach of cold weather. And all whose health is better in 
the fall and winter than spring and summer, may know that their 
maladies are occasioned by surplus carbon, or over-eating. 

Consumption consists in an excess of carbon over oxygen. As 
the lungs waste away, they afford a less surface for oxygenating 
the blood. Of course less carbon is burnt up, the body is cold, and 
the system decays. Let such be doubly particular to reduce their 
eating and enhance their breathing. Of what use is any more car- 
bon than can be burnt up by respiration? And as their stomachs 
are more vigorous than their lungs, of course they should eat less 
than they crave. 

These views are still further sustained by the chemical analy- 
sis of the putrid matter of boils, fever-sores, ulcers, diseased 
lungs, and the like, by its containing about fifty-four per cent, 
of carbon. Indeed, most obstructions, irritations, inflammations, 
and the like, will be found to consist mainly in its surplus. These 
abscesses may therefore fairly be considered as the outlets of that 
surplus carbon which occasioned them. Hence their beneficial 
influence. Hence, also, butter, fat, sweets, and other highly 
carbonated substances, provoke boils and cutaneous eruptions. 
So do high-living and over-eating. 

Perhaps your system has been thrown out of balance by your 
vocation taxing only one set of organs. Perhaps something you 
eat or drink, or do, or don*t eat and do, caused it. 

At all events, hunt all around, and keep on hunting, till accu- 
mulated evidence assures you that you have finally ascertained ; 
spotted the identical cause, or causes, for there are probably several 
causes. Of course their abbreviation is next in order. If they are 
consequent on over-work, of course work less ; if in over-eating, 
«at but little ; if in drinks, stop them ; if in over-working only one 
set of organs, as the brain or muscles, change the action ; or if 
in any extreme, go to its opposite. Probably one or another of 
the following cures will restore you, gradually if not rapidly. 
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119. — DySpei^ia, its Evils, and Caoses, akd Signs. 

Indigestion probably creates more disease than any other 
cause. Though it itself rarely terminates fatally, yet it is the 
parent of many ailments which do. It generates, by fermentation, 
that corrupt matter which clogs, irritates, and fevers the whole 
body. The amount of corruption it engendera is almost incredible, 
as is evinced in the foul breath of dyspeptics, which is as ob- 
noxious to life as it is loathsome. How soon breathing it all 
would sicken you ; yet you would inspire only what they expire. 
How vast the amount they expire every hour ; yet this is by no 
means all they manufacture. All the evacuations put together 
cannot unload it as fast as it is engendered, and hence it gathers 
on the lungs and brain in the form of phlegm, which oppresses 
and irritates both, and engenders consumption, fevers, and all 
sorts of complaints. Dyspeptics expectorate most while suffer- 
ing from indigestion, because the salivary glands are closely inter- 
related with the stomach, and hence the mucus consequent on 
indigestion. All bad-tasting phlegm should therefore always be 
spit outy never swallowed ; yet sweet-tasted spittle should be swal- 
lowed. 

Mental worryment is the main cause of indigestion. An 
overworked or worried mind has exhausted the energies of the 
brain, which has gone out on a foraging expedition in quest of 
vital force. It finds it in the stomach, and remorselesly appro- 
priates to brain sustainmcut those vital forces needed for diges- 
tion. This robbery leaves the food so long undigested that it 
sours. Of course, eating fast, irregularly, wrong kinds of food, 
&c., aggravates it, as do all other wrong habits. 

You are a business man, and have launched out so freely that 
debts and debtors, credits and creditors, all give you a world 
of trouble. You lie awake nights thinking how you shall work 
through your dilemma. You snatch meals and lunches, work 
early and late, rush here, there, everywhere, are more snappish 
than the snapping-turtle, grasp at this and that, and read the 
papers, eat, sleep, do business, do everything by steam. 

Shutting off this steam is your first means of cure. Do any- 
thing, everything, without this, and it gripes on still. Stop shorty 
and sober down. Get out of this eternal stew. Take a daily 
dose of the play-spell cure. Give yourself plenty of time to eat, 
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sleep, and rest out. Do the best yon can without worrying, but 
fret not thyself for anybody or anything. This removes its cause, 
and will soon remove itself. 

You are a broken-spirited woman, confined by family cares. 
You lost your darling child, or husband, or mother, and keep 
nursing your grief; or your marriage has completely disappointed 
you. Where you expected so much, you find a great deal worse 
than nothing. You sip on patiently of your embittered cup till 
Nature gives out. Your bad, sad, disappointed feelings kill 
appetite, kill your interest in life,^^ and everything but that child, 
which is one causeless round of worriment. Your brain and 
nerves naturally become fevered, and must have vital force, rob 
your stomach, and breed dyspepsia. 

But it is on the nervous system and brain that dyspepsia exerts 
its most deleterious influences. The corruption and rank poison it 
engenders cannot but lash up both nerves and brain to abnormal, 
and therefore painful action. Dyspeptics always feel irresolute, 
gloomy, and wretched, in proportion as their disease is aggravated, 
however favorable for enjoyment all their external circumstanoes. 
Disdain the fortune of an Astor if indigestion accompanies its 
reception. However wealthy, or respected, or beloved, or other- 
wise capacitated for enjoyment, they are poor, miserable creatures 
— poor, because #they cannot enjoy, however much they may 
possess of the bounties of Nature ; and miserable, because this 
disease turns even their facilities for happiness into occasions of 
pain. They would go mourning even in paradise. 

These signs show whether your complaints are caused by in- 
digestion. It generally emaciates. Those who are perpetually 
growing more and more thin-favored, and specially sinking in at 
the abdomen and cheeks, may know that this disease is approach- 
ing ; as may also all who feel a gnawing, sunken, fainting, **gone ** 
sensation at the stomach, or are unable to postpone their meals 
without inconvenience, or who feel a ravenous appetite, and still 
continue to crave after they have eaten freely ; or who feel pros- 
trated, ineflicient, listless, misanthropic, or irritable; hating, 
hateful, and fretful ; or who belch up wind frequently — it being 
a gas formed on the stomach by the souring of their food.^^ 
Dyspeptics are perpetually cramming, yet virtually starving, be- 
cause their stomachs do not extract from food its nutrition, and 
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paradoxical as it may seem, the more they eat the more they 
starve. 

Besides being hollow-cheeked, and lank in the abdomen, they 
are generally costive. This is occasioned by the sluggishness of 
the stoD)ach and bowels ; so that the removal of this single symiv- 
torn, or effect of this disease, wMl generally obviate this disease 
itself. 

Acidity of the stomach, caused by souring of the food, gener- 
ally accompanies dyspepsia. This acidity can and should be 
removed. One means is by taking those kinds of food and chemi- 
cal agents which will neutralize it. Alkalies will sometimes do 
this. Oyster shells, baked and powdered, often neutralize the 
acids of the stomach, as is evinced by the wind they bring up, 
and often do at least temporary good. Weak ley, made from 
clean wood ashes, has a kindred effect. 

Some acids decompose other acids, and hence some stomachic 
acidities may be cured by txiking the right kinds of acids. Yet 
those found in fruits are far preferable for this purpose. Hence 
lemons often improve the tone of the stomach ; and when they 
do, should be eaten freely before meals, or in food. Hence, 
also, very sour lemonade is often highly beneficial for dyspeptics, 
and should l)e drank, not in gills, but by the pint, when it pro- 
duces a comfortable feeling in the stomach, phemistry will yet 
discover a means of detecting the kind of acid in the stomach, 
and, of course, some kind of food or medicine which will effectu- 
ally neutralize it — an application of animal chemistry of great 
practical importance, and which some of us will undoubtedly live 
to see made. There ai'e effectual antidotes in Nature, and . 
especially in food, exactly adapted to remove every species of 
stomachic disorder, by neutralizing or carrying off the noxious com- 
pound. In fact, science will yet discover particular kinds of food 
which will effectually counteract every and all disordered states 
of the whole body. Thus that rank poison, corrosive sublimate, 
can be at once neutralized by eating soap freely, or swallowing any 
alkali in large quantities. The poisonous virus infused into the 
system by the bites of mad dogs and poisonous snakes, can be 
effectually neutralized by tiiking certain chemical agents, of which 
vinegar is one. Mankind will yet discover some such antidote 
for every sort of morbid matter, obstruction, and disease incident 
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to the body. Excess of carbon has already been shown to be one 
prolific cause of disease; and all diseases thus caused are easily 
obviated by taking little carbon into the system in the form of 
food, meanwhile introducing much oxygen in the form of breath 
to burn it out. Thus, suppose you have a boil or abscess, or fever- 
sore, as the corrupt matter consists mainly of carbon ,^^ of course 
by eating little, and those kinds of food which abound in fibrine, 
tissue, &c., yet contain little carbon, you reduce the supply of 
carbon ; meanwhile, breathe copiously, so as to bum it up fast, 
and you, of course, soon evacuate this surplus carbon, heal the 
abscess, and restore the healthy action of the system. Undoubt- 
edly this principle might be applied effectually to the cure of con- 
sumption, as it has been to that of the gravel in eating water- 
melons. This principle of neutralization will soon be applied so 
OS immediately and effectually to cure all sorts of disease, and 
prolong life to twice and thrice its present |>eriod. This point is 
earnestly commended to the scientific researches of chemists, and 
to the practical experiment of all. 

Stomachic inflammation also accompanies indigestion, and causes 
those pains incident to dyspepsia. This can be easily reduced, 
and along with it those cravings of the appetite already shown to 
accompany dyspepsia. You eagerly ask how ? 

121. — The Dbikk of Dtspeftics — its Kind, Time, and 

QUAIfTnT. 

Cold wateb is undoubtedly man's natural beverage.^ Besides 
promoting health, its medicinal properties are also great. It is 
one of those powerful neutralizers of the corrupt matter in the 
stomach, the virtues of which have already been shown. Have 
dyspeptics not often noticed copious eructations of gas soon after 
having drank freely ? The mineral substances of the water com- 
bined with and neutralized some of the obnoxious matter in the 
stomach, and hence the gas. Probably nothing equals water for 
reducing inflammation. Dip a bum into cold water, and keep it 
there half an hour, and its inflammation and consequent smarting 
will subside. Immersing a cut, or bruise, or sprain, or fracture, 
or rheumatic joint, or any other form of inflammation, into water, 
and both inflammation and pain will be diminished. The virtues 
of water, as an antidote of inflanunation in all its forms, are fully 
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established by the water-cure. But this fact admitted, its appli- 
cation to the cure of stomachic irritation follows. No medicine, 
no diet, nothing equals its judicious application, external and in- 
ternal, to the stomach of dyspeptics. Its external application, in 
the form of wet cloths laid on the stomach, and covered with sev- 
eral thicknesses of flannel to keep in the heat — and for this, 
night is by far the best time — is most beneficial. ^^^ Injections two 
or three times per day are even more so. But drinking cold 
water is the medicine for dyspeptics after all, not by stint, bat 
by copious draughts. 

Yet the best time for drinking is also important. This shonld 
not be at meals, because it reduces the temperature of the stomadi 
below 98"* Farenheit, requisite for digestion, which it arrests till that 
temperature is again attained. In fact, dyspeptics should drink 
nothing with their meals, even though their mouths are dry while 
eating, because this very dryness will provoke that salivary secre- 
tion so essential to prepare the food for digestion,^^ whereas drink- 
i^S^ by rinsing down the food, obviates this dryness, and leaves 
these glands to slumber. Dyspeptics should eat dry food, as 
dry bread, crusts, Graham wafers, crackers, and the like, so as 
to increase the demand for saliva to moisten the food, and thos 
call the salivary glands into action. To discontinue these drinks 
may be quite a trial at first, but only for a few days. 

Dyspeptics should not drink till some hours after their meals, 
or within an hour or two of the next meal, when they should drink 
freely till within half an hour of meal time, and then discontinue, 
so that the stomach may regain its tempei*ature. 

DiiiNKiNQ BEFORE BREAKFAST copiously of watcr fresh from the 
well or spring, accompanied by as vigorous exercise as the pa^ 
tient can bear, will be found especially serviceable. Drink freely 
again an hour before dinner, and an hour before supper, if you 
take any, which dyspeptics should omit, — or rather be contented 
to drink instead of eating, — and again on retiring. If lemonade 
agrees with you, drink of that occasionally in place of water, but 
drink at these times and not at meals, and one month will greatly 
improve the tone of your stomach. 

Add to this all the exercise you can well endure, business rel- 
axation, a light diet, thorough mastication, and slow eating, and 
you will in one year — probably in a far less time — be well. Eat 
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in the main those kinds of food which agree best with you, and 
live much on coarse unbolted flour bread and fruit. 

Eat little. Without this there is no salvation. Full feeding 
will effectually counteract all these and other remedial prescrip- 
tions — will even re-induce dyspepsia after it is cured, and of 
course aggravate it and prevent its cure. Make up your minds 
to starve it out^ or else to suffer all its miseries, and soon end 
your days. Abstinence is the great panacea. All else only aids, 
but does not reach its root. Eating less and breathing more 
will soon discharge that suq^lus carbon in which their disease 
consists. Nothing equals them as a cure-all. Fresh air, in large 
and perpetual doses, is by far the most effectual specific for dys- 
peptics and consumptives that exists. In short, let them follow 
the prescriptions of this work as to the selection, mastication, 
quantity, and digestion of food, and touching circulation, respira- 
tion, perspiration, sleep, exercise, Ao., in addition to the specific 
prescriptions of, and they will soon be cured. 

This abstinence cure, however, has this important qualifica- 
tion. Inflammation of the stomach is the first stage of dyspepsia, 
and creates this ravenous hankering which abstemiousness coun- 
teracts.^ But years of inflammation and hankering often par- 
tially paralyze the stomach, which of course deadens the appetite 
in proportion, so that it becomes extremely dainty, and even 
loathes food. Or it is inflamed and paralyzed, and the appetite 
greedy or dainty, by tumSf now one, then the other. And this 
inflamed state is by far the best, for it signifies more remaining 
life. Nausea is much worse and harder to cure than greed, and 
requires the opposite treatment, namely, pampering and indulging. 
The dietetic rule for dyspeptics is this: Pamper appetite when 
it is dainty, by coaxing it up, and trying to get up a relish, but 
deny a ravenous. 

122. — Constipation, rrs Evils and Remedies. 

Bowel dormancy is worse even than is generally supposed, 
and impedes all the mental and physical functions; so that to 
obviate it should be a paramount object of all it afliicts. It usu- 
ally accompanies, and indeed causes most chronic complaints, 
which its obviation will generally cure. It especially impedes brain 
action, besides greatly aggravating melancholy. 
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Ladies suffer oflenest, and the most seriously from it ; whereas 
they more especially require peristaltic regularity. They justly 
set a high value on good looks ; yet none who are constipated can 
possibly look well, however elegant their toilet. It often induces 
other visceral ailments, which every woman should by all means 
avoid.^^ Bowel freedom also carries off other diseases, which 
would otherwise cause sickness ; for Nature often uses them to 
unload the system of waste and poisonous matter which would 
otherwise clog it, and even endanger life. As long as they remain 
^ all right," your chances for life and health continue good, which 
their constipation often forebodes gathering ailments really porten- 
tous of evil. Those who are constipated should inquire what 
physiological laws they are habitually breaking to cause it. 

Mental misery of all kinds, especially affectional, as the 
death of friends, love troubles, conjugal discords, &c., often 
occasion it ; so that those suffering from any affectional, pecuniary, 
or other disappointments, should rise above their troubles, 
besides taking extra care of this function. 

No medicines can cure constipation. Cathartics may move the 
bowels for the time being, only to constipate them still worse 
afterwards ; and the more one takes the worse he is. All ex- 
periences of all will confirm this. None can afford to purchase 
relief to-day by redoubling the same difficulty ever afterwaixls. 
What you require is permanent relief, not temporary. 

Cure by food. Some kinds of food are naturally aperient, 
while other kinds bind. Eat the former, but avoid the latter. 
Most kinds of fruits, and particularly grapes, eaten with their ■ 
skins, open the bowels, while the bran part of most grains pro- 
duces a like effect. Wheat, boiled or cracked, or coarse ground, 
but unboltedy and made into puddings, bread, &c., is one of the 
best of aperients. Rye, in its various forms, has a like effect. 
Rhubarb, both root and stem, are noted for producing this 
effect; so are peaches, figs, plums, green corn, onions, &c. 
A pudding made by stirring uubolted rye flour into boiling water, 
eaten with molasses, sugar, milk, or fruit sauce, will be found 
most excellent. So will Indian and oatmeal pudding, eaten with 
molasses. In short, all will know of some kinds of diet which 
open their bowels, of which they should partake when constipated. 
And the special advantages of these kinds of food are that they 
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tend to keep up this action for days afterwards. Beyond all 
question, the true loosening means i^food^ not medicines. Teas, 
the decoction of herbs, of course belong to this class, of which 
thoroughwort, wormwood, catnip, smartweed, &c., furnish ex- 
amples. Probably requiring *^ bitter herbs '^ to be eaten with 
** the passovor,^ was based on this law, especially since it was 
appointed in the spring, when the bowels most need relaxing. 

Theib daily eyaguation is another sure means of obtaining 
permanent relief. Periodicity is important in all the physical 
functions, this included. They are naturally constituted to move 
once per day.^^ None should allow any day to pass without 
attending to this function. Mothers should early train their chil- 
dren to be regular, and especially see that their growing daugh- 
ters on no account neglect it. Shame sometimes dictates its 
suppression ; yet as well be ashamed to breathe. An extra 
squeamish young lady once induced *^ St. Vitus* dance *^ by sup- 
pressing this intense desire during a party sleighride and supper 
of young people. Any involuntary suppression of involuntary 
desires rouses St. Vitus' dance. Neglect of this function often 
induces prolapsus of the bowels and viscerals, which this daily 
attention would avert. 

A set time each day should be selected. As when we habitu- 
ate ourselves to eat or retire at a given time, >i{a feel hungry or 
sleepy when that hour comes, however intent on the thing in 
hand ; so, waiting on this function at a specified time daily, will 
soon create this monition at the time, though too busy to think 
of it without. If you effect no passage to-day, try again to-mor- 
row at the some hour, and again the next, and every day, till your 
body falls into this habit. If this takes time, give time, for you 
are accomplishing a groat life work. And the more difficult its 
establishment, the more you need it. 

RuBBiNO AMD KNEADING THE BOWELS is another aperient, and 
cure of dyspepsia. 

The stomach often solves its food, and the bowels discharge it, 
without its nutrition being abaorbed^ or emptied into the blood. 
The system is thus exhausted by its digestion, without being 
nourished by it. This firet part of digestion without this last, is 
nugatory, both being equally important. Weak lacteals weaken 
equally with a weak stomach or liver. Medicines affect them 
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but little, and only injuriously. If you are thin in flesh, this is 
the probable cause. How can these lacteals be quickened? 

By BOWEL BiANiPULATiON. This MECHANICAL bowel motion will 
naturally promote their functional action. In 1833, while in col- 
lege, a previous graduate came around to cure dyspepsia, the 
chief college ailment, swore his patients to secrecy, charged five 
dollars, and cured them all, solely by this bowel manipulation; 
probably copied from the French custom of women, who make it 
their ^'profession" to visit ladies at their houses for this purpose, 
just as hairdressers do to dress their heads. Pardon a personal 
illustration. 

After having preached this manipulating cure over twenty 
years, a friend insisted on button-holing mo to his clairvoyant 
physician, who said my stomach digested its food well enough, 
but that many of the lacteals are closed, and the others sluggish, 
so that but little chyle, though abundant and good, reached the 
blood. I saw that this manipulation was precisely what my sys- 
tem then required, and applied it briskly on retiring and rising, 
for a week or so ; when I found myself just as antic as a colt, 
light-footed, able and disposed to walk off a dozen miles ^jnst 
for fun," light-hearted, clear-headed, warm-blooded, and ecstat- 
ically happy. What had mysteriously caused this marked change 
for good? This manipulation, which can rarely ever be practised 
without like results. It always warms the hands and feet, obvi- 
ously by introducing more carbon into the system, and produces 
buoyancy by giving it more materials to work with. For a like 
reason it redoubles all the other physical, and also all the mental, 
opei*ations. 

Old-time physicians frequently prescribed rubbing the feet, 
spine, and other parts for various ailments, with marked benefit. 
Then why is not friction of the bowels as much more useful as 
their action is the more essential ? 

It may be performed by the invalid, or by another person. If 
the former, double up the fists and strike the abdomen in quick 
succession, or else pat them successively with the open palms of 
both hands ; or, bending the hands and fingers forward, strike it 
with the ends of the fingers made rigid ; or, placing the thumbs on 
the hips, reach the fingers forward towards the middle of the 
bowels, and knead or work them with their extremities, or rub 
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them upward while pressin^^ on strongly, and down lightly, by 
punchin<r, pushing, and working them in all ways and directions 
quite briskly, but much more with the upward motion than down- 
ward ; for they should always be raised or pressed upwards, but 
never downwards, for reasons soon to be advanced. 

The more healthy the manipulator, the greater the benefit re- 
ceived, which opposite sexes redoubles. 

123. — Bowel Pbolafscs, Abdominal Supporters, Diarrh(ea 

Opiates, &c. 

The bowels often fall into a heap at the bottom of the pel* 
vis basin, or unduly sink m above, but protrude below the navel, 
whereas they should round up from all sides to it, so that it will 
point straight forward ; whereas, when they full, it points ofr- 
liquely upwards. 

Tius SINKING lets the stomach and lungs settle, because their 
support has settled ; which leaves them hanging from their fasten- 
ings at the throat. This irritates them, and this produces a cough, 
which reinflames the bronchial tubes, and finally the lungs, and 
this often causes consumption ; the doctors meanwhile doctoring 
away at their lunga^ while the seat of the disease is in the bowels, 
which must be cured before this consumption can be cured ; for, 
if arrested to-day, it would return to-morrow, b^use that hang- 
ing which causes it continues. 

They must be held up. Then bow? 

Not by trusses, abdominal supported, and all that, because 
they necessarily impede that circulalion which alone imports 
health and vigor. Few who use them ever think they are bene- 
ficial. They irritate and injure almost always, and necessarily. 

A SUSPENDING SASH cau, howcvcr, be made in and by means of 
the drawers, so as to hold them t(/>, and rest their weight on the 
hipSf by a band passing over the points of the hips, and tying or 
buttoning behind. And, in general, the pants, drawers, skirts, 
&c., should depend from the hips instead of by suspenders over 
the shoulders, but on no account by any band around the waist ; 
because this bears down on the bowels, and displaces, and there- 
fore inflames them ; whereas, this sash, passing down under them, 
then raising them up and carrying their weight upon the hips, has 
an effect the converse of that produced by a band above them. 

4S 
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This sash should be adjusted to the bowels of each by strings 
or buttons, before or behind, — before, probably the best, — so as 
to stow them away in it when it is fastened on. Those whose 
bowels are large, or protrude, will find such a sash to afford a 
surprising relief and imnjediate benefit. 

Extra fat bowels are often consequent on a good stomach with 
poor lacteals. They digest enough, but the lacteals fail to absorb 
it from the intestines, and Nature, to get partly rid of it, turns it 
into fat. Females will find a kindred cause, especially applicable 
to them, in ''Sexual Science." ®^» ^^ 

DiARRHOBA has its causes, uses, and cure. It often casts out 
humors, and unloads the system. Thus, suppose a sour stomach or 
closed pores, or other suppressions, are perpetually filling it with 
disease, loose bowels cast it out sometimes as fast as it accumu- 
lates, thus allowing it to work better with them loose thau close. 
Their freedom benefits whenever it does not prostrate. When 
you have caught a cold, or feel bad from any cause, and are con- 
stipated, expect relief soon after they begin to move ; and, ia 
general, hail this aperient state as your savior when it does not 
extend to prostration. This is doubly true of some females.^® 

Looseness of the intestines, however, when it goes so far as 
to prostrate, is most injurious. Summer complaints carry off 
more children than all other diseases combined. It ur<res the 
nutrition along too fast to allow its absorption, and is often ac- 
companied with griping pains as severe as often afHict mankind. 
Cholera is but its most aggravated form. Instead of the nutrition 
being taken up and emptied into the blood, reversed bowel action 
casts the blood through the lacteals into the intestines, and then 
out. This reversal makes short work of life itself, and all exces- 
sive looseness causes a most painful sinking, prostration, and 
goneness. 

Opiates are usually prescribed in such cases, but with only 
evil. They may deaden the pain by stupefying the bowels ; but 
they leave the original difficulty worse than they found it ; because 
they paralyze that vital force which is struggling against it. To 
do nothing is better than to prostrate. Vital force and disease 
are in mortal combat, and opiates strike down the vital force 
without at all arresting the disease. Their popularity is unwar- 
rantable. 
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The true cche is water, applied externally, as in the sitz bath 
and wet bandage, and internally by enemas. To the latter wheat 
flour* may sometimes be added» partly as one of the best of 
emollients, and because the bowels will sometimes digest and ap- 
propriate its nutrition. Cayenne pepper will often prove highly 
beneficial by stimulating normal action and turning their current. 

For chronic diarrhoea, wear a wet bandage night and day over the 
whole visceral region, wrung from hot water when they are cold, 
but from cold when they are hot. Whatever temperature feels 
most agreeable to the patient is the best. 

The same kind of diet already prescribed for constipation, re- 
versed by eating what binds, applies here also, and for a like 
reason.^ Yet it is as singular as true that unbolted flour bread 
often regulates the bowels both toays^ constipating when too 
loose, but opening when too tight. At all events, those who suf- 
fer from chronic diarrhoea should be especially careful not to eat 
anything injurious, or do anjrthing to impair the general health. 
Grapes eaten with the skins chewed, but not swallowed, will help 
close the bowels. 

Blackberries and black raspberries naturally check lK)wel 
action; so let those who are constipated avoid, but loose, eat 
them. A tea made by steeping their leaves has a like efiect. So 
have the hark of the wild cherry, and the cherries themselves, which, 
covered with water two parts, and New England rum one part, 
can be preserved indefinitely. All the better if their pits are 
cracked, when a very little must suffice. Other bitters, as quassia, 
columbo-root, ginseng, wormwood, camomile, '&c., often remove 
both constipation and looseness by promoting normal action. 

Burnt flour, a teaspoonful taken at a time and quite often, is 
▼ery binding. A good deal will not injure. 

Virgin mullen root tea, the first year*s growth, that which has 
not yet seeded, has a like efiect. Steep in milk. 

These prescriptions put the reader on the track of analogous 
ones ; but be especially careful not to check it too noon or too much. 

Otsters, cooked in milk, sometimes sour on the stomach, and 
when they do, make short, sharp work. Those liable to bowel 
troubles, and all in cholera epidemics, should by all means avoid 
oysters when thus cooked. Ten chances to one they would give 
you no trouble ; but at such seasons that one chance should not 
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be run. Yet the oysters themselves are all right. The milk, 
probably, does the damage, just as in custards.^ 

Violent exercise, when the bowels are thus reversed, whether 
from custai'ds, oysters and milk, vegetables, or anything else, 
that is, in all eases of cholera morbus, is probably good ; but not 
in cholera, and only in robust persons. When cattle have gorged 
themselves with green corn, we drive and run them to the top of 
their speed till evacuation is produced. 

124. — Palpitation of the Heart, Bheumatism, Neubalgu, 
Catarrh, and Asthma, and their Cures. 

A RAPID, powerful BEATIN& of the heart, called palpitation, is 
rarely a primary disease, but usually only the effect of some other 
disease. It has two chief causes, dyspepsia and nervousness, 
aii<l is a twin sister of both ; so that the cures prescribed for these 
diseases will often cure, and always mitigate this ailment. 

Intense mental activity, both intellectual, and consequent oa 
excessive study or brain action, or else passional or emotional, as 
in unhappy love, amatory excitement, especially personal,**^ are 
its chief procuring causes. 

General diceases usually cause local ailments. One oftea 
breaks down his constitution, and fills his system with disease, 
which of course attacks the weak organs first. If his heart is 
weakly, though not diseased, it suffers the pain, not because it is 
especially disordered, but because it is less rugged, and therefore 
less able to resist, than the others. The load of disease breaks 
down the weaker organs first, just as too heavy a load breaks down 
the weakest wheel or part first; whereas, the real trouble lies in 
the excessive load^ but for which the weak wheel would work on 
passably well. The cure for the oppressed organs, like that of 
the weak wheel, is to take off iha general load of disease. 

Coldness of the extremities and skin, along with headache, 
usually accompanies it, because the blood does not flow freely 
enough to the former to keep them warm, while an excessive accu- 
mulation of blood in the head causes a dull, heavy pain in it. The 
heart often suffers the pain, not at all because it is itself diseased, 
but because a thickening of the blood causes it to dam up as it 
pusses through this door ; that is, the blood is too thick and turgid, 
and hence lodges about the heart. Surplus carbon, consequent 
on eating more than breathing, is its great cause. 
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Its CURE, therefore, consiBts in eating less and breathing more. 
The oxygen of breath thins it,** so that it flows the more freely. 
All thus afflicted have noticed that just as they inspire air its beat 
18 quickened and strengthened, but slackens as they expire — 
proof conclusive that more copious breathing will obviate their 
difficulty. Such will also genenilly find their veins too blue, 
owing to a surplus of carbonic acid.*^ Respiration alone can re- 
move this from the system, and thus still further thin the blood. 
Iron filings may aid. Whatever promotes circulation will relieve 
the heart, by leaving less blood collected in the veins, and remove 
the headache by withdrawing that surplus blood which occasions 
the congestion and consequent pain. This, friction and the bath 
will do much to effect. The foot-bath will bo especially service- 
able. Magnetism can also be successfully applied to relieve the 
heart and head. 

Rheumatism, more painful than dangerous, proves that its vic- 
tim has outraged some natural law — perhaps that of tempemture. 
It genendly results from colds. Gout does not differ much from 
it ; while neuralgia is at least its first cousin. Try all the pathies 
in each form of this disease, especially hydropathy, by keeping a 
wet cloth laid upon the paining spot. A light diet is indis- 
pensable. The Turkish bath will sometimes rout it when other 
agencies utterly fail. Perspiration is its great cure. It can be 
applied directly to the spot affected, thus : — 

Wrap oiled silk or India-rubber cloth around the aching part 
over night. This will keep in the perspiration, and aCeam out 
the rheumatism. 

Neuralgia is consequent mainly on past or present nervous 
excitement, usually a nervous prostration, caused by an unhappy 
frame of mind. Of course the great cure must consist in obviating 
this cause. Then build up the general health, and apply water, 
cold or warm, whichever feels best, to the aching part. Usually 
cold water is best; yet it sometimes causes so much reaction 
as temporarily to increase the pain. Keep a wet cloth on it 
nightly. 

Catarrh is an awful disease, but, alas, bow common I Few 
wholly escape it. To say nothing of having a breath perfectly 
sickening, how noxious to the whole system is it to keep per- 
petually sweeping this foul fetid breath into the lungs at every 
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inspiration, to infect the whole system with its loathsome pes- 
tiferousness I 

It impairs the BRAiNy and therefore the mindy memory, senses, 
power to study and think, and intellect generally. This is its 
greatest evil, and really awful. 

Colds, settling on the brain, cause it ; and every cold makes 
it worse : so use all the means prescribed to prevent, and also to 
cure them.^*^^ Its victims may well pay almost anything to get 
cured, yet need pay nothing. Either of these two remedies ap- 
plied separately, much more both together, will cure it sooner or 
later,. according as it has run longer or shorter. First : 

A WET TOWEL, wrung from cold water, tied over the face, 
extending from the nostrils and lower parts of the ears up on to 
the middle of the head, during sleep, and pressed down snugly 
around the nose and eyes. The feverish heat consequent on this 
catarrh will all night keep turning this water into* steam, which 
will keep carrying off this fever, night after night, and the first 
you know you will be well. If the disease has become chronic, 
it will hold on the longer, but the cure will be effectual. Next : 

Pass salt water up one nostril and down and out at the 
other. The "fountain syringe" has a nasal pipe just adapted to 
this passage. Snuffing up salt water, and also gurgling it in the 
throat, will do good, but the syringe is best. 

Asthma is often a most distressing, though rarely fatal affec- 
tion. It consists in the bronchial and air tubes of the lungs being 
too small for the lungs themselves. All thus troubled should 
habituate themselves to breathing deep, take long breaths, breathe 
with their diaphragms j^^ because their habitually practising this 
will tend to enlarge these tubes.^ 

CATCHiNa COLD generally increases all asthmatic difficulties, so 
forestall taking them, and break up those taken right speedily. ^^* 

A HEAVY atmosphere, by pressing heavily on the lungs, greatly 
promotes their inflation. One breathes with difficulty on high 
mountains, and inland localities, as also in balloon ascensions; 
and because* the higher one is above the level of the sea, the 
lighter is the atmospheric pressure and the less forcibly it pushes 
the air into the lungs. ^ In Virginia City, Nevada, persons 
breathe with difficulty, because they are over six thousand feet 
above the sea level, that is, that much up in the air. 
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Tall and short chdinets illustrate the reason of this fact. 
A tail chimney produces a proportionate draught, because the 
taller it is the greater the atmospheric pressure at its bottom than 
top, so that the denser air at its mouth presses that nearest to it 
along up and out into the rarer and lighter atmosphere at its top. 

Near the sea, or else in valleys, that is, as low down as possi- 
ble, is the best place for such to reside , because this atmospheric 
pressure is the greatest there. 

A HOT, WET SHEET, as bot.os Can well be borne, wound on the 
chest, aud changed every few minutes for hotter ones, with an 
occasional cold one, is the best cure* 



Section IV. 

CONSUMPTION; ITS CAUSES, PREVENTION, AND CURE. 
125. — How TO STAVE OFF A TeNDENCT TO CONSUMPTION. 

Suppuration of the lungs, and their consequent destruction, is 
called consumption ; though sometimes other organs are similarly 
consumed. 

. A TENDENCY to cousumptiou IS sometimcs inlierited^^^ that is, 
often attacks the children and relatives of those who die with it ; 
yet, strictly speaking. Nature never transmits diseased oigans, 
but only weakly ones. No matter how consumptive your parents 
and relatives may have been, you can escape it altogether by giv- 
ing Nature a chance to counteract this tendency. She will not 
begin what she cannot consummate. **Pkissibly good, or none; 
nothing rather than bad," is her motto. All endowed with strength 
enough to be bom alive, can, by proper regimen, attain a full hu- 
man life, and grow stronger and stronger up to a good age ; for 
Nature interdicts parentage to those either too young, or too old, 
or too debilitated, or diseased, or deformed, or depraved, to impart 
sufficient vigor to oifspring for them to live a good life ; therebgf 
foi'estalling whatever imperfections would otherwise spoil her 
children. 

Growth also counteracts even this entailed lung weakness, as 
it does all others, by causing all weak organs to grow relatively 
the fastest, and then compelling all strong ones to succor all the 
weak ones ; on the well-known principle of balanoe already da- 
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monstrated.^'^ How often do weakly children grow stronger 
with age, and make healthy adults ? No matter how consumptive 
you are by nature, observing the health laws and cultivating your 
lungs will enable you to surmount all such consumptive ten- 
dencies. 

Those who inherit this consumptive taint absolutely must do 
these two things — keep up a good supply of vitality's \yy nyj.. 
turing all their recuperative functions, and break up colds as soon 
as they contract.^ But if they work themselves clear down, 
which they are apt to do, because this consumptive taint consists 
in more activity than vitality, and then allow colds to set in and 
redouble on them, they endanger consumption. They must not 
become permanently tired out, nor worn down, nor used up ; but 
must keep well rested up and slept out.®^ 

Lung exercise is another great preventive. Those thus pre- 
disposed should read loud daily, sing, and very loudly hallo, talk 
much and loudly, speak in public, breathe deeply, anything de- 
manding lung action ; yet bo careful not to tax them beyond their 
strength. 

Warm extremities are to such most important, as cold hands 
and feet accompany, if they do not even constitute the first stage 
of this malady, by signifying a susceptibility to colds, because 
the surface circulation has become impaired. Such should pro- 
mote circulation, and keep warm at any cost ; as well as 

Break up colds as soon as possible after their contraction.* 
As long as those, however consumptively preinclined, keep their 
pores open, they may snap tlieir fingers at consumption and the 
doctors. 

A foul stomach often causes expectoration. Good lungs expel 
the foul matter generated by food decaying in the stomach, or by 
alcoholic drinks, &c., occasioning consumptive symptoms simply 
because the lungs are strong enough to expel this corruption, not 
because they are consumptive. 

The signs of consumptive tendencies are, that those thus pre- 
inclined are generally tall, slim, long-fingered and limbed, spind- 
ling, small and narrow-chested, inclined to sit and walk stooping, 
with their shoulders thrown fo^'wards and inwards, because their 
small lungs and stomachs cause a pectoral caving in, sink in where 
the arms join the body ; have a long neck, sunken checks, long 
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fiicos, sharp features, a palid countenance, light complexion, a 
thin, Roft, ond delicate skin, light and fine hair, nither a hollow, 
exhausted, ghastly aspect, long and rounding finger mils, cold 
linnda and feet, ^vith general chilliness und wakefnlnese at night, 
great excitability, very active minds, clear thoughts, excellent 
natural abilities, intense feelings, rapidity of motion, and a hurried 
manner ; arc easily startled and inspired, have a decided pre- 
dominance of the mental temperament over the vital — of head 
over body. 

The accompanying cngray- 
ingof Grenvillo Mellen, the 
poet, who died of this dis- 
case, gives a good general 
idea of the form of the face 
and person of consumptives; 
yet those of full, fleshy hab- 
its may be predisposed to 
pneumonia or quick con- 
sumption, though equally so 
to all other local inflamma- 
tions and diseases, because 
their systems are exceed- 
ingly excitable. 

The shall lunos and 
hearts of those predisposed 
to this disease render their circnlation im|»erfect. To promote this 
should then be (be first end sought by them. 'Whatever, therefore, 
tends to retard the flow of blood, especially at the surface, such as 
eedentiiry pursuits, confinement within doors, and particularly in 
heated rooms, habitual sewing, a cramped and forward posture, 
severe mental application, impure skin, sudden atmospheric 
changes, colds, and the like, should be sedulously avoided ; where- 
as, a light diet, fresh air, out-of-door pursuits, abundant sleep, 
vigorous exorcise, warm climate, and free circulation tend to pre- 
vent it. Keep the skin clean and active, directions for which 
have already been given, and you are safe." 

TioBT-LACiNO is most pernicious to those thus predisposed, 
because it cramps the lungs, prevents theh* inflation, inflames 
them, shuts out oxygen, the deficiency of which is the great cause 
'43 
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of this disease, curtails the action of the whole vital apparatus, 
and consequent supply of vitalityy occasions adhesions, and in 
many other ways induces this disease. No language can tell the 
number of premature deaths^ of both mothers and their offspring, 
occasioned by this accursed practice. To girt up the vital or- 
gans is to commit virtual suicide.®^ 

Hot drinks, especially tea and coffee, are also injurious, be- 
cause they increase the liability to take colds, and fever the ner- 
vous system, already far too excitable. Drink warm drinks only 
when you wish to induce perspiration. 

Exercise in the open air is also especially beneficial. Yet be 
very careful not to overdo — the great fault of consumptives, be- 
cause tfeeir nerves are too active for their strength. Alternate rest 
and exercise, with abundance of fresh air, are your best remedial 
agents. Compared with them medicines are powerless. Doctor 
little, but invigorate your general health. 

The chest should be rubbed often, with the hand oFa healthy 
and robust friend. Especially let mothers and nurses rub narrow- 
chested children much. 

The FULL AND FREQUENT inflation of the lungs is especially ad- 
vantageous. In this alone consists the virtues of Rammage's tube. 
Yet it can be effected better w ithout than with any kind of tube. 
Sit or stand straight, throw the arms back and chest forward, and 
then draw in slowly as full a breath as possible, and hold it for 
some seconds, perhaps meanwhile gently striking the chest, so as 
to force the air down into the extremities of all the air-cells of 
the lungs, as well as enlarge the lungs, and keep up this practice 
habitually, and consumption will pass you by. Few practices 
contribute more to general health. An erect posture is especially 
impoilant, and warping forward and inward — which consump- 
tives are apt to do — very detrimental, because it cramps and 
impairs the vital apparatus, especially the lungs. 

Sea voyages are much recommended, and also southern cli- 
mates. Both, by promoting surface circulation and perspiration, 
are eminently beneficial. Yet if the same ends can be obtained 
at home the effect Avill be the same, and all the evils incident to 
voyages, absence from home, exposures, &c., be avoided. South- 
ern climates are even less favorable to consumptives than a 
northern, because of the rarefied state of the atmosphere, and 
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consequont deficiency of oxygen — one of the main elements 
required by consumptives. Inhaling oxygen gas, perhaps, some- 
what diluted, will prove eminently serviceable. Whatever will 
cure this disease will prevent it, and the reverse. 

126. — The Cure op Consukption. 

Colds begin, and consummate this terrible business; hence, 
to prevent it, they absolutely must be prevented somehow. Any- 
thing, in fact, everything to prevent, and after they are taken, to 
break them up. Unless you do prevent them, expect to bo over- 
taken by the consumption. 

To prevent them, a uniform temperature is of the first and last 
importance, while sudden changes in the weather are most detri- 
mental. One uniformly warm is the best. Pi*obably Santa F6 
is the best place in the world for consumptive patients, for its 
temperature is about 75^ the year round, and nearly the same 
night and day. This is substantially the case with the city of 
^lexico and Lower California. Florida is also even in tempera- 
ture, but damp, while the base of the Rocky Mountains is dry, 
yet changeabfe. But those who must stay where they are, should 
house themselves when it is cold, keep their room al)out so warm, 
and use clothing enough not to take any more cold ; varying it 
according as the weather is warmer or colder. 

A CHANGE of climate will often eflfect a. radical cure. Thousands 
who cannot live at the north, on account of these changes and 
colds, live and are healthy at the south, or south-west, north- 
west, or California. But many 

Wait too long before they emigrate.- One must never go to 
the north-west unless they have sufiScicnt vitality to withstand 
its bracing cold, or it will hurry them right ofi*; and those struck 
with a consumptive attack generally would live longer at home, 
and better. 

Hop syrup, made by boiling hops in water, straining, boil- 
ing down, adding molasses, simmering down, then superadding 
lemon, and taking enough to keep the bowels free. Its pro- 
portions, whether more sweet or more bitter, are immaterial. 
Taken on retiring, it will promote sleep, the hops quieting, be- 
sides unloading disease through the bowels. It must be made 
fresh every three or four days, or preserved by adding spirits, or 
boiling down till it will keep. 
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Spirituous liquors will benefit those whose stomachs do Dot 
furnish sufficient carbon, but injure those in whom carbon super- 
abounds, as it genenilly does. But when the stomach supplies 
too little carbon, they furnish it, help waim, and prolong life, 
and even restore it. 

Buttermilk and bonnyclabber, sweetened, will sometimes 
effect a cure, and at all times will benefit. The Author, at sixteen, 
induced a very severe consumptive attack ; took only bread and 
sweetened buttermilk, prescribed by a neighbor, an elderly lady; 
was benefited by it from the first day of its use, and every day, 
and recovered in about three months. It soon becomes palatable. 

The great principle of the cm^ centres just here. As the 
lungs waste away, they furnish the less oxygen. A given amount 
of carbon can combine with only its ** friend equivalent " of oxy- 
gen. Therefore, since feeble lungs introduce but little oxygen, 
of course the stomach must introduce only a proportionate 
amount of carbon. All must eat the more or the less, according- 
ly as they breathe the more or the less. Since consumptives can 
breathe but little, they must eat but little. Yet many of them 
have a ravenous appetite, consequent on an inflamed stomach,^ 
which loads down their systems with surplus carbon, only to com- 
pel their small and inflamed lungs to cast it out in addition to sup- 
porting them. Starvation is bad, so is surplus aliment. If, and 
as far as, this yellow matter comes from surplus carbon, the more 
food the more carbon and expectoration. Abstemiousness is the 
remedy for such. 

This experiment will furnish a decisive test. Eat very little 
for several days, and if you feel lighter, calmer, pleasanter, and 
better, know that you are eating too much relatively for your 
breathing. The patient can determine this important matter bet- 
ter than the doctor. 

Copious night saveats probably consists in an effort of Nature 
to carry off disease through the skin, which they leave peculiarly 
susceptible to colds ; so be doubly careful to keep warm by tuck- 
ing in your bed-clothes till after they have subsided. 

Don't cough any more than you really must, and then only to 
raise. To cough because you feel a tickling irritation, only in- 
creases it. Breathe on as long as possible without coughing, 
i^ise all you can while coughing, and stop coughing as soon as 
possible. 
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Take no opiates. If you cannot. get sleep without tbem» go 
without it. The stupor they cause deadens not the disease, but 
the system's power to reaist it. Unless Nature can euro you, you 
cannot be cured. 

A RAVENOUS APPETITE must be denied. A light diet will give 
more strength than a generous. 

Cod-liver oil is the standing prescription for consumption, 
and it often helps to cure by supplying carbon ; yet any other oil 
will supply just as much, and be less expensive and nauseating. 
Butter, cream, fat pork fried to a crisp, suets, olive oil, &c., cost 
less, but do better ; and those predisposed to this disease will find 
animal and vegetable oils anti-consumptive. 

BiiTHiNG AND RUBBING wul prove most beneficial, especially 
rubbing the feet, abdomen, and back, fay a robust band. Wash- 
ing all over, under bed-clothes, by piecemeal, in saleratus water, 
made by putting a lump of saleratus, or else bicarbonate of soda, 
the size of a chestnut, into a pint or so of water, will neutralize 
the acid which causes the fever. 

The children of consumptives absolutely must bo kept from 
school till well grown ; be allowed to run and play during growth, 
so as to give their lungs full action ; be provoked and denied as 
little as possible ; kept back mentally, but brought forward phys- 
ically ; not allowed to stay in bathing over two or three minutes 
at a time, and bathe mostly inside ; live much on bread and cream ; 
allowed nuts, and not required to sew, or begin business early, 
but vegetate till twenty. * 

Section V. 

NERVOUSNESS, INSANITY, ETC.; THEIR CAUSES AND CURES. 

127. — The Amount and Causes, Evils and Signs, of Ner- 
vous iRRrrABIUTY. 

Disordered nerves, commonly called nervousness, prabably 
creates more disease and sufiering among men, and especially 
women, than all other ailments combined ; and much more in 
America than anywhere else on earth ; and more and still moro 
every year. We have already shown that dyspepsia is only an- 
other form of nervousness,^ as are also rheumatism, neuralgia, 
&c.^ Consumptives alwagrs have too much nervous excitabil- 
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them till doomsday would leave them still as bad and wicked in 
action — they are now all right at heart — as ever. Abnormal 
physical conditions have generated those depraved mental states 
which must continue to detile their feelings uid actions till their 
nervous cause is removed. 

Husbands, suffering perpetual detraction and reproaches from 
your ner\'ous and therefore maligning wives, have you no ^interest '* 
in both relieving yourself of these slanderous and groundless ac- 
cusations, which originated in your wives* embittered state of feel- 
ing, and this solely in her nervousness? and good, sweet wives, 
virtually fretted perpetually by a cross, because a nervous, hus- 
band, and this because he is overworked, called hard names by 
the thousand, unable to do any one thing to please him, though 
you try your very best, should you not **take stock*' in restoring 
him to himself, yourself, and your children, by getting him out 
of this fussing, snarling, crabbed, rabid moodf How many 
wives live, crushed and heart-broken while they live, and die 
many years sooner than they otherwise would, solely in conse- 
quence of that utterly hateful and repellent spirit of their hus* 
bands, which is duo solely to their nervous disorders? and how 
many husbands, finding no domestic peace, no cosey, loving feel- 
ings in the female they are obliged grudgingly to support, seek 
, relief in gambling, or billiards, or carousing and dissipation with 
other women, who would be pattern husbands but for their wives' 
gangrene temper, due solely to her nervousness. Why do so 
many wives and husbands, amiable, affectionate, and everything 
desirable at marriage, become mutually disappointed with each 
other, say they wish they never married, and anon become per- 
jfectly fiendish towards each other, not from any natural ugliness, 
but because their noble, even heroic struggles for mutual inter- 
ests have deranged their nerves, infuriated their tempers and all 
their passions, and spoil the tempers and destroy the lives of 
both»and their children to bpot? 

Drunkenness depraves. This all concede, and all drunkards 
illustrate. Why? Solely by deranging and abnormalizing the 
nerves.* 

Tea and coffee derange the nerves,^ and thus generate a 
cross-grained, ugly-tempered feeling, which vents itself on hus- 
band, children, and servants, however good. Tea and coffee drink- 
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more wretched you feel when deprived of your pipe, quid, or cigar, 
the more it has already impaired your nerves, and will increase 
its ravages. Tea and coffee create a like tremens for a like rea- 
son. Opiates have a similar effect. Whatever irritates, there- 
fore, abnormalizes, and all abnormal action is sinful ; that is, con- 
trary to Nature.* 

Header, please duly consider whether * does or docs not state 
a fundamental natural truth ; and since it absolutely does, learn 
from it that whatever causes abnormal nervous action, creates de- 
pravity of spirit along with sinfulness, of soul. Then do tea, 
coffee, and tobacco cause abnormal nervous action? Let the 
"tremens'* they cause, in proportion to their amount, together 
with the nervous susceptibility of their consumers, answer; and 
let that answer bo heeded. Both propositions are true, and, 
taken together, prove that tea, coffee, tobacco, and alcoholics de- 
prave. 

Yet these are by no means man's only nervous depravers. 
Whatever impairs the nerves depraves the spirit. Excessive de- 
▼otion to business, financial embarrassment, affectional troubles, 
waiting on the sick, reading novels, the passions, in the intense 
excitements they create, excessive study, &c., create and aug- 
ment sinfulness. Let us see how. 

A SWEET ANGEL MOTHER, all dcvotiou to her family, has a sick 
child or parent, caring for whom worries her by day, and keeps 
her awake nights, till her nerves l)ecome disordered, which makes 
her cross and ugly to husband, arbitrary and dogmatical towards 
children, scolding this, blaming that, and chastising the others, 
without any cause, except in her nervousness ; but for which she 
would have remained angelic and self-sacrificing. 

They die. Of course grief still further deranges her nerves, 
which renders her still more violent-tempered and abusive ; that 
is, depraved. And yet, but for their sickness and deatli, she 
would have remained an angel still. 

A TENDER-UEARTED MAIDEN is courtcd, till she lovcs With hcr 
whole being, and then discarded. She feels most wretched, how 
wretched only tho^ can tell who " know by sad experience.** All 
day she pores, sad and heart-bniken, over her fatal l)ereavement, 
and all night she rolls and tumbles in genuine mental agony over 
the wrong she suffers. Of course her strained nerves give way, 

44 
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gradually but eflfectually. A slow fever sets in. This, of course, 
makes her cross and irritable. She is no longer that sweet, pa- 
tient, innocent, angel maiden she was before ; but is impatient, 
impertinent, cross-grained, spiteful, and hateful, on that yeiy 
principle which makes the sick child cross. 

Suppose, instead, her love affairs had run smoothly, and she had 
married and lived in perfect affection, this would have kept her 
nerves healthy, and this her temper angelic. There is no telling 
how much affectioual disappointments affect the moral virtues.*^ *^ 
See this whole range of truth unfolded in " Sexual Science." The 
effect is given there, the cause here. 

In fine, let all bear ever in mind that deranged nerves create 
depraved feelings and actions ; so that whatever causes uervoufl 
disorders, thereby engenders depravity. Where have been the 
eyes of ministers of religion not to have seen this range of truth, 
and used it to promote that moral excellency they are hired to 
promote? Ministers, church-members, and outsiders, refute these 
doctrines, or else accept them. They challenge you. 

The causes of all this modem nervousness, and therefore de- 
pravity, are many and aggravated, and enter into all the usages 
of civilized society. It begins in the cradle — in the cnidle? 
No ; but long before it, in parental nervousness ; is augmented 
by maternal scoldings and chastisements from infancy ; <^ is re- 
doubled by early schooling and precocity; is brought to a head 
by novel and magazine reading, false, fashionable excitements, and 
juvenile "love spats," and breaks in marital disappointments, . 
alienations, and infidelities, and resultant vices and wickedness. 
What wonder that her strained nerves finally give out, and that 
her girlish sweetness is thereby soured, only to be supplanted by 
fretfulness of mind and disease of body? What a pity I How 
great the loss to herself and family 1 When will men and womea 
learn that all violations of the physical laws induce sinfulness. 

Make allowances, then, for nervous wives, husbands, chil- 
dren, and acquaintances, especially for your own no'vous selves^ 
by remembering that nervousness distorts and depraves all it 
touches ; and also learn the infinite practical importance of keep- 
ing or putting your nerves in a healthy state. 

The signs of nervous derangement much deserve special con- 
sideration. 
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A TENDERNESS OR the top of the head, amounting perhaps to 
soreness, is one of its surest signs, because the nerves centre at 
this point, so that irritated nerves create pain on the top of the 
head. 

UxHAFPT FEELINGS, a morbid, dissatisfied, churlish, ill-natured 
state of mind is one of its surest signs. Morbid nerves sour all 
the mental operations. 

Two STATES, as of appetite in d}'spep8ia, characterize nervous 
disorders, in common with all others — an irritable, craving, fiery 
state, and a benumbed, deadened, lethargic, stupid, and partially 
panilyzcd state ; the former characterizing the earlier, the latter 
the more advanced stages of this disease. Sometimes they alter- 
nate, like appetite in dyspepsia, now fiery, then stupid and moody. 
A wild, excitable, firm, rampant state signifiis the former, and a 
murky, forlorn cast of emotion the latter. Your state of feeling 
should tell you whether or not you are nervous. 

128. — The Cure for Nervousness. 

Ascertaining ns procuring cause or causes, is the first and 
roost important step.^^ Nothing light, or trivial, or temporary 
could effect results so painful and serious. Look all around and 
see what fundamental life law you have long been violating.*^ 
This disease may be sympathetic. Since the nervous system 
ramifies throughout all the organs, their ailments, of course, 
similarly afiect it. Dyspepsia always fevers it.^ What is gout 
but a chronic, nervous inflammation? and are not its victims 
extremely testy and irritable? Perhaps it results from that old 
love disappointment you have seemingly forgotten, yet which be- 
gets an occasional sigh. Or it may be a married disappointment, 
or that death which struck to your very heart, or that terrible 
fright you once had, or some business disaster. 

A merchant in New York, in 1857, who had always made it a 
special point of honor to meet every engagement promptly, on 
going, perfectly well, to his business in the morning, found some 
of his customers* notes protested. Having done his best, and 
the deficit only trifling, ho relied on the lenienc}* of his bank, in 
which he had alwaj's had large reserves, to help him through ; 
but it refused him one dollar. A note he indorsed for another 
was protested, and his name published in an evening paper in the 
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bankrupt list ; he went home, stupefied by the day's cxcitemeDt, 
struck dumb and insane, lingered, and died I How many wives 
die instantly, or in a day or two, in consequence of the suddeo 
death of some one dearly beloved ! A lady died instantly because 
her lap-dog fell from her carriage and was run over. Analogous 
cases are transpiring perpetually, all teaching this great practical 
truth, that all painful mental states disorder the nerves, 

" But how can they be helped? Can a mother forget her sockiog 
chiM, just laid awny in death? Should she? What family, what heart, 
but has its skeleton?" 

" Sexual Science " gives ** directions touching mourning for the 
dead and absent,*^ and '* broken hearts, and how to mend them,"^ 
and then remember that much of your trouble, if not wholly 
iuinginary, is at leiM magnified many fold by your own morbid 
feelings ; that you are in trouble chiefly because you thinl: you 
are ; that if you thought the converse, it would be the converse; 
that the least said the soonest mended ; that ^ evil is to him who 
evil thinks;'' that crying over** spilt milk "makes you spill more, 
but never gathers up that already spilt ; that your grief over a 
thing hurts your selfhood a hundred fold more than the thing 
itself; that it may be bad enough, hut feeling badly makes it tea 
times worse, yet does nothing whatever towards obviating it; 
that if you can obviate the evil you should ; but if you cannot, 
self-interest requires that you patiently ^^endure what you cannot 
cure," and " make the best " of what is ; but never on any account 
/nut yourself by grief. At least you must not expect to recover 
while this cause remains, any more than that a sore will heal while 
its proud flesh remains. 

Having thus ascertained and obviated the cause of this nervous- 
ness, your cure consists, — 

Not in opiates, or morphine, or nervines, or valerian, or any 
or all those nostrums usuallj'' administered, for if they give relief 
by paralyzing the nervous system, they do it only damage ; but 
if by stimulating it, they injure it; because the very trouble is 
this very stinuilation. It needs no tonic, for it is toned up to the 
disease pitch already. Opiates, morphine, &c., stupefy, palsy, 
and benumb for the time beins:, ou\v to make them far more 
excitable ever afterwards. If they have strength enough to react, 
they are still more irritable the next day ; but if they have not, 
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they aro permanently paralyzed. If you can get no sleep without 
them, sleep produced by them does you no good ; for it is stupor, 
not sleep. They kill time and your constitution together. Away 
with them all. Don*t tamper with your precious nervous system, 
but bear present pain rather than inflict future injury.' 

Stop worrying. Every bad feeling makes you and them 
worse, yet does no good. Make the best of what is. 

Avoid study and mental action generally. Do let your over- 
worked brain rest till it recuperates. Its feverish, fitful action is 
of little account. And remember, action now discounts future 
action at a fearful discount. Stop thinking and studying. 

Sleep, sleep, sleep, all you can, day and night.*^ To this end 
dismiss cares and troubles, and quiet down. Let the world jog 
on, and things take their course, while you stop a bit to rest. 
'No cure for nervousness at all equals sleep ; yet to obtain it is 
most difficult. Though perpetually worn out for want of rest, 
you can compose yourself to sleep only with difficulty, sleep 
lightly, are restless, disturbed by dreams, easily wakened, and 
find great difficulty in again getting to sleep. Nine hours per 
diem are none too much, for you sleep slowly when asleep, yet 
exhaust yourself rapidly while awake, and hence should devote 
the more time to this all-important function. 

Sucu AMUSEMENT cujoy whatever you can enjoy — operas, con- 
certs, visits, riding, gardening, flowers, travelling, anything pleas- 
urable ; for pleasure is medicinal. Make fun your business for 
the present. 

Your skin, not your stomach, furnishes your readiest mode of 
reaching and relieving your ner\'es. See how forcibly engrav- 
ings Xos. 22 and 27, and contex, illustrate and enforce this great 
truth. 

Will and water are your chief remedies. The skin absorbs 
medicines. This is proved by their appearing in the urine of 
those who have bathed in water impregnated with them. But 
Nature is jealous of all interference. Give her all needed facili- 
ties, and leave events to her ; for what can bo done she will do. 

Take exercise, as much as you can bear ; but be especially 
careful not to overdo. Nervousness renders you loath to begin, 
but when begun, extremely liable to overdo. Not to do too 
much absolutely, but do too fasty so as to make you tremble. 
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Exercising moderately will enable you to do much more without 
overdoing. Remember your nervousness throws you into a hur- 
ried, flurried, worried, rushing mood, so that you are apt to 
exercise too violently at first. Cultivate deliberatiou in exercise, 
in everything. Try moderately all the pathies but allopathy '^ 
to "* ; take the best of care of your general health, and wait pa- 
tiently on nature, and every day will find you better than its 
predecessor. Following these directions will restore the most 
afirgrravated cases of this disease, and make new men and womea 

CD ' 

of many now miserable thousands. 

129. — PREVENTrVES AND CURES Or InSANITT. 

A DISEASED MIND, of all the diseases incident to human nature, 
is the most grievous, crushing, and absolutely insupportable. To 
have limb after limb cut from the writhing body, most excruciat- 
ing though it be, bears no comparison to that horror of horrors 
experienced ^ when mind's diseased." Those thus afilicted have 
been known to hold their hands in the fire, cut and bite their 
flesh, or to submit to amputation, and then remark that these 
things were diversions compared with the indescribable mental 
anguish they endure. Well may the Ueart of every philanthro- 
pist beat with its fullest and strongest pulsations of sympathy 
in view of the anguish experienced by the raging, bowildercd 
maniac; and well may government attempt the amelioration of 
those thus afflicted, by erecting asylums for their comfort and 
cure. What practice is as barbarous, as absolutely horrible, as 
that of confining the maniac, perhaps in a dungeon, in chains, or 
the strait jacket, treating him as if he were criminal, and perhaps 
scourging him at that 1 He is sick, not criminal. To punish ouo 
who is dying of fever, or consumption, is truly horrible ; but to 
chastise a maniac is as much more so, as his disease is more pain- 
ful than all others. Ordinary sickness can be endured ; but let 
reason bo dethroned, let self-possession be swayed from its moor- 
ings, let imaginary demons torment, and all the passions be 
thrown into tumultuous uproar, the whole man no longer himself. * 
Of all objects of commiseration, such are the most deserving. 

To PREVENT this disease is far better than to cure it. The fol- 
lowing prescriptions, faithfully adhered to, while they will greatly 
mitigate this disease, after it is once seated, will, in most cases, 
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if not in all, where it is hereditary, prevent its developing itself 
in actnal insanity. 

Hotli to prevent and also to cure this disease, it is first neces- 
sary that we understand its cause, so as to counteract or obviate 
it. The cause of insanity, or rather insanity itself, consists in 
the excessive excitability and over-action of the brain and nervous 
system. Its prevention, therefore, can be effected onl^ by redu- 
cing this over-action. And the remark is too obvious to require 
more than its mere presentation, that precisely the same remedial 
agents should be employed to reduce this morbid inflammation of 
the brain which are now employed to reduce other cases of inflam- 
mation, and the same means by which tendencies to other forms 
of inflammation may be prevented, will prevent the inflammation 
of the brain, and its consequent derangement of mind. Let it 
never be forgotten that insanity is a purely physical disease — as 
much so as consumption or cancerous affections, or any other 
bodily indisposition ; and both preventives and cures, to bo effect- 
ual, must l>e calculated to prevent or reduce this inflammation. 

SuPEKioR natural ABiLmES INVAIUABLT accompauy a tendency 
to insanity, including the most intense emotions. Both consist in 
that same exalted cerebral action which causes insanity. Only 
the very flower of humanity need ever fear becoming insane. In 
fact, this affliction is only the very excess of talent and 6ensi))il- 
ity. Do superior talents depend upon the powerful action of the 
brain? 80 does insanity, only the cerebral action is still greater. 
As but a narrow line separates the sublime and the ridiculous, so 
but a step divides the highest order of talents from madness. It 
requires a prodigiously smart man to become crazy. Whoever is 
subject to insanity is nobody*s fool. 

Hence, then, to prevent hereditary tendencies to insanity from 
developing themselves, it is necessary only to prevent this consti- 
tutional excitability of the brain from progressing beyond the 
]>oint of healthy action. And to do this, it is only requisite to 
divert the action from the bmin to some other part, to remove 
exciting causes of cerebral action, and to keep the brain as quies- 
cent as possible. 

A ciiiLD*8 hereditarily predis|H>sition to insanity will show itself 
in his ecstasy of feeling when pleased, and in the ovenvhelming 
depth of his anguish when crossed ; in the power and inteudity of 
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his desires, in his haste and eagerness about everything, and in 
his being precociously smart and acute. In this lies the danger. 
Parents generally try to increase this action, by plying them with 
study, keeping them confined at school, and seeing bow very 
smart they can make them. But to prevent this tendency, pursue 
directly the opposite course. This highly wrought cerebral action 
requires ^o be diminished, not enhanced. Study increases it ; so 
does confinement ; but physical exercise diverts it from* the brain 
to the muscles. All children thus predisposed should be kept 
from school till well grown, and allowed to run, play, and be 
happy ; but never crossed or tantalized, nor enter upon the cares 
and business of life till fully matured, and then check that boiling 
energy which courses through their veins. 

Of all occupations, farming is the most suitable for them, as 
the labor it requires diverts the energies from the brain, and works 
off that excitement, the excess of which constitutes this malady. 
With nothing to do, this energy accumulates, and gathers liiwn 
the most susceptible part, the brain, and ends, in derangement; 
but open the valves of labor for its escape, and health and sanity 
are preserved. 

Let them sleep. Put them in bed early, and keep them from 
being excited evenings. Young people thus predisposed should 
not attend balls or parties, or any exciting scenes, in the evening, 
nor read novels, play cards, or any other exciting games of 
chance, nor take alcoholic stimulants of any kind or degree, not 
even wine, or cider, or beer, and scnipulously avoid even tea and 
coflee, because all these tend to augment and develop th-it exces- 
sive cerebral action from which they are in danger. They Rhould 
take laxatives, not tonics — what will diminish their excit^ibility, 
not increase it. Alcoholic drinks often induce derangement, even 
where there is no hereditary predisposition to it ; much more, 
then, will they develop a latent susceptibility already existing. 

Stimulating meats and drinks are most eflicient agents in de- 
veloping latent insanity. The simplest diet is the best. Milk, 
by being productive of dulness, is decidedly beneficial. Bread- 
stufls will be found far preferable to meats. Indeed, meat should 
be eaten sparingly, because it is a powerful stimulant. It heats 
and fevers the blood, oppresses the brain, and increases the very 
tendency to be avoided. Bread, milk, Indian and rye puddings. 
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vegetables, rice, fruit, and the like, should constitute the chief 
diet of those thus predisposed. Lettuce eaten ^*ith lemons is 
excellent, because quieting. Of course from spices, mustards, 
peppers, and condiments, they should wholly abstiiin. Excepting 
alcoholic drinks, nothing is equally pernicious. Only those things 
should be taken which open the system, and keep it cool. Fruit 
may be eaten in almost any quantity with advantage, and so may 
jellies. But, unfortunately, sweet things are relished by such 
less than things that are sour and hot, such as pickles, peppers, 
&c. Eat them, but they will hurt you. 

Cold water, especially the shower-bath, is certainly cooliug, 
and prc-cmineutly calculated to carry off the superabundant heat 
of the system, and obviate that feverish tendency which consti- 
tutes the predisposition to be avoided. Nothing will bo found 
more beueficial to the insane than cold water applied externally, 
especially to the head, and taken internally in copious and fre- 
quent draughts. This prescription must commend itself too for- 
cibly to the common sense of every reader to require comment or 
defence. 

Avoid those subjects on which relatives or ancestors were 
denuiged. Thus, one of the topics of derangement appertaining 
to the family of a young man who hung himself in 1842, on account 
of his having been disappointed in a love matter, was the sotial 
affections. He should have known this, and therefore have 
nipped his affections in the bud, unless he was sure of their 
being reciprocated, and consummated by marriage. In short, ho 
should never have allowed his affections to become engaged till 
be was sure of 'marriage — a direction suitable for most young 
people, but doubly so for those thus predispoMcd, because love is 
a very exciting thing anyhow, whereas they require peace and 
quiet. Still, unless such are able to govern their love, they should 
locate their affections, though they need not therefore be in haste 
to marry. A partner having a cool, soothing tem{>erament, should 
aloue l>e chosen.*^ 

The most efficacious prevention, after all, is to place intel- 
lect on the throne, and to bear in mind that this hereditary ten- 
dency exists, and when your feelings liecome powerfully awake 
to any particular subject, remember that they are constitutionally 
too active, and therefore magnify ever}'thing ; and remembering 
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this, will enable you to look on with intellectual coolness upon 
the bustling tumult of raging passions as upon schoolboys at 
play. Thus,*if the predisposition be to melancholy, remember 
that these gloomy feelings have no foundation in reality, but are 
the product of your own organization ; that but for this heredi- 
tiuy predisposition, the same circumstances would produce oppo- 
site feelings ; that, in short, all your trouble is self-made, and 
without foundation, and this will enable you to dismiss them. 
And so of any predisposition that may beset you. 

Of course all those directions just pi*escribed for the prevention 
and cure of nervousness, apply with redoubled force to insanity. 
Of course, too, all forms of dissipation and vice, and whatever fires 
up the passions, are to be most sedulously avoided. None who 
lead right hygienic and moral lives need ever fear insanity, uo 
matter how predisposed to it all their relatives may have been. 



Section VI. 

ACUTE DISEASES, WOUNDS, CONVALESCENCE, ETC. 

130. — Treatment of Acute and Contagious Diseases. 

Guard against them. They are not causeless, but caused; 
and that by precursors as potential as they are violent. They 
genevally gather a long time before they finally burst, and are 
usually the most violent in those whose constitutions are the 
strongest; because such unload disease as fast as it is generated, 
till some sudden cold stops up the outlet, wheh their powerful 
constitutions grapple right in resolutely with their disease, and 
the two struggle for the mastery so violently that one or the 
other must conquer promptly. 

All such can get well if they give the life-force a fair chance. 
A constitution able to set up so fierce a struggle, is therefore 
able to win a victory. Let them fight it out. 

11kik>ic medicines are positively dangerous in all such cases. 

Superadding the inflammations created by these medicines to 

tbo»(3 of the disease, endangers a sudden snapping of the cords 

^ life. Let the life-force alone and it will struggle through ; for 

»uid not grapple thus resolutely unless it had the power to 
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overcome. It would take hold less resolutely and cast out moro 
gradually if it needed to. All Nature's provisions warrant this 
conclusion. 

Previous care, however, will stave off the battle. A sharp 
eye can always tell beforehand that the thunder cloud of disease 
is gathering, and about how long before it will naturally burst. 
It is always preceded by a dark, livid red about the fijce and eyes ; 
too much general inflammation ; a bad and haggard, or else a wild, 
glaring look, along with other signs of inflammation; including 
passional irritability. Let such beware how they violate the 
health laws much longer ; for retribution is knocking at the door, 
preparatory to their an-est. 

MoTiiEUS should watch these and other signs presaging sickness 
in their children, and take patients in season, put them on short 
dietetic rations, soak their feet in hot water and put them to bed 
early, covered up warmly, with a dose of strong catnip tea, so as 
to start the perspiration.^** 

Aching bones, violent, sharp, darting pains, local or general, 
an irregular appetite, or none at all, restlessness, and bad dreams 
during sleep, &c., signify that the gathering disease storm is 
about to burst. 

Begin in season. Be especially careful not to take cold, to 
which you are now especially predisposed in proportion as you 
are loaded with disease. Keep well boused and warmed, but eai 
nothing. Let your system live on its accumulated carbon.*^ Lay 
a wet cloth on your stomach nights. Motherwort tea to open 
your bowels will help. These and like means will probably stavo 
it off. 

Take tour bed as soon as the struggle fairly commences. 
Give up work before you fully feel that you need to, so as not to 
aggravate your malady. Doctor yourself. You are the one to 
live or die. Or if you call a doctor, insist on knowing what ho 
gives, and what effects are ex|)ected to be produced. 

Breathe, breathe. Breathe deep and fast, besides keeping 
your room well aired, and struggle i*esolutely against disease by 
will-i^ower. By all means secure as much skin action as possi- 
ble.^ If you are thirsty, drink, drink, drink, so as to give your 
friend, fever, materials to hustle out corrupt matter ; and keep 
well covered up, so as to prevent more colds. If your fever 
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proves to bo chronic, tako it patiently, assured that Nature will 
work just as fast as she is able, and do whatever is possible for 
your recovery, but she 7viU not be hurried. Probably a few days 
will suffice to completely restore you, and leave you a greal deal 
better than if you had not been sick."* 

A SICK ROOM needs common sense more than any other place, 
yet usually has less. Good ventilation is especially important; 
so is an even temperature ; but cheerfulness in its nurse and at- 
tendants is more so. A sad, sorrowful, plaintive, whining attend- 
ant is awful. None should, by whispers, action, or manner, imply 
that there is any danger ; for this unmans the patient, even though 
a child, and this discourages or ajarms the will-power, which is 
the great remedy.^^* Apprehension of death does more than all 
else to induce it, as hope and clasp on life do to avert it. Sym- 
pathy implies danger. Let the hopes and wills of attendants tone 
up those of the patient. 

Contagious diseases are easily managed, and need rarely prove 
fatal. Small-pox can be so treated as completely to rid the sys- 
tem of all its morbid matter, and give a twenty years' extra lease 
of life. Proceed thus : — 

1. After exposure, and before it sets in, eat but little, and 
take two or three good sweats by the hot bath, steam bath, Turk- 
ish bath, or drinking hot water or teas, going to bed, and cover- 
ing up warm. Meanwhile avoid all exposures to colds. 

2. When it sets in, do but little except to be very careful not 
to get cold, or any set back. 

3. A flour poultice on your face after the pits begin to head, 
will prevent all pits and marks, and help their forming. It should 
be worn constantly till they are healed. Never touch a scale till 
it falls off of itself. 

4. After your disease has turned, and your appetite is restored, 
be extra careful not to over-eat, or eat what is injurious, or 
over-do. 

5. If any part fails to fill out well, lay a wet cloth on it, wrung 
from cold water, and keep changing it often. 

6. Keep a deep and fast breathing continually. 

7. Trust to Nature, and allow no fears. 
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131. — Convalescence, Relapses, Wounds, Boils, Burns, 

Ekuftions, Sokes, Ether. 

How one gets up, is most eventful for good or evil. If you 
"get up" right, you will be regeucrated, physically nnd mentally, 
"by the sick spell,^ and live many years longer than you other- 
wise could have lived. 

Relapses are always more dangerous than the original disease, 
and often faUil, and by all manner of means to be avoided. Yel- 
low-fever patients usually die of them, but rarely of the fever 
proper. There is no earthly need of them. Right care aud nursing, 
always more important than doctoring, will prevent them. Re- 
member that the system is exhaustedy and hence very susceptible. 

Children, by tens of thousands, get up from measles, scarlet 
fever, &c., so poorly that they are ever afterwards ailing; where- 
as, a little care after the disease had turned, would have left them 
better than before. 

Don't get about too soon. You will feel that you are able to 
do more than you can do without injury. Be sure to always keep 
far xcithin your strength, and are on the side of safety. Twice iu 
his life the Author did his constitution almost irrepamblo damago 
by resuming work too soon, once after the varioloid, and once 
after the typhoid pneumonia. 

Don't over-eat, and be cai-eful as to what you eat ; but eat 
often, and always leave olT hungry. 

Colds are your worst enemy. Look out for them. Rcmeml)er 
what a herculean task your skin has just achieved, and how weak 
and susceptible to colds it must therefore be. 

A LONG furlough froui business is now most desirable. It 
will let you get right well before you harness up, and enable you 
to make many times more money iff the long life run with than 
without. 

Mothers and nurses M'ill find directions for keeping chil- 
dren well, aud managing sick ones, in Part VIII. of "Sexual 
Science."*^ 

132. — Tumors, Eruptions, Scalds, Burns, &c: 

These should be left unchecked. Rely for their cure on wash- 
ing and obviating their cause. As long as that corruption which 
causes them continues to gather, this outlet of it should be allowed 
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to remain open ; else its inward accumulation will clog and cripple 
all the other parts. Open sluice-ways, for its free exit is your 
salvation, and to be. encouraged, till you can reach its fountain 
and stop its manufacture. 

Cutaneous eruptions are governed by this same law, except 
what are "catching." Don't put on anything to dry up such 
eruptions. Every pimple is a blessing. It is better to have 
neither corruption nor pimples ; but as long as the corruption re- 
mains, please allow pimples to eject it. Meanwhile look around 
sharply for its cause, and euro your pimples by obviating that 
laboratory of corruption in which they originate, besides taking 
more care oT your skin. 

Scalds, burns, &c., should be at once immersed in water, cold 
or warm, as is most agreeable, and kept there till their smart 
ceases, then cover with flour, and lei alone. The fact that after 
half or more of one's skin has been scalded or burnt, they must 
die, is full of meaning, and shows how absolutely essential is the 
o&cQ of the skin ; but if those scalded by hot water or steam, or 
badly burnt, will jump into cold water, clothes and all, or can 
have pails of cold water dashed on them, they will instantly stop 
their hot clothes from burning any more, and take out the burn 
more effectually than by any other means. Or, if a hand, arm, 
foot, or any locality is thus burnt, either hold the parts in water, 
or else bind on a wet bandage, or lay on a thickness of cotton cloth, 
and pour on cold water, gently but steadily, till the pain ceases. 

The cold probably effects the cure, because, as soon as the flesh 
heats the water the burn aches ; whereas, moving it in the water, 
that is, keeping cold water next to the burnt skin, eases and 
cures it. 

Cuts and bruises should ke done up in their own blood, before 
they stop bleeding, and then let alone; or, if they pain you, keep 
them wet with cold water. Blood is the best dressing in the 
world. It coagulates and dries, thus forming an air-tight cover- 
ing, which seals up the wound while Nature goes on to heal it. 
Do salves or plasters carry off waste matter or insert new flesh ? 
They arc better than nothing, because they keep out the cold, pro- 
tect it, &c., but do that far less effectively than a blood poultice. 

Powdered chalk on all kinds of sores and raw places is most 
excellent. It unites with the exudations to form a perfect coating, 
under which the healing progresses finely. 
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Dressings irritate, and must bo avoided as much as possible. 
Of course, when suppuration is in progress, the yellow, corrupt 
matter thus formed must have an outlet, which can easily be 
made through this blood overcoat. 

Every toucu pains, because it injures. Let our involuntary 
shrinking from touch warn all to let them alone. 

Ruptured arteries must of course bo taken up and tied, but 
this belongs to surgery, that wonderful art in modern hands, 
which we leave to surgeons. But they often amputate limbs they 
could save. 

Tumors may, and may not, need the knife. If not, keep a 
cold wet cloth on them, and let them alone ; meanwhile asking 
yourself how, by violating what law, you are generating this cor- 
ruption, and head off its manufacture, but not its forma£ion. 

Cancers may, but may not, be curablo by cundurango. If it 
really proves efficacious, of which there seems recently some 
doubt, if it dissolves and neutralizes the cancerous ingredient in 
the blood, it will be a great public blessing; for there is an 
incalculable amount of internal cancerous diseases, especially in 
females, which creates cancers in the stomach, intestines, &c. 

Stuffing is probably the best cure. By a recent discovery, all 
the affected parts can be completely stuffed off, when the wound 
readily hdals. 

Inflammations are usually due to an accumulation of fibrine, 
and obviously a healing or formative process. They are governed 
by that curative law already applied to fevers."* Rejoice that 
the part inflamed has sufficient vitality to institute inflammation. 

Cold water is your best restorative. It will probably give a 
feeling of comfort, and whatever yi?e/^i good in good.^ 

An aching forehead can be relieved by wearing a wet cloth 
nights. All who use their intellects right briskly by day, will 
find a wet cloth worn on their foreheads by night a great relief. 
They will sleep much better that night, and can work their brain 
all tlie harder the next day without injury. It will also greatly 
promote memory of all kinds, intellectual acumen, clearness and 
▼Igor, and mental snap in whatever you engage. Editors whoso 
foreheads are usually hot from incessant and long-continued intel- 
lectual effort, — and if any man earns his living it is a good editor 
and author, — and minds sometimes loath to come right up to their 
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full work, will find their greatest personal relief and very best 
aid to consist in wearing this wet compress. Teachers, clergy- 
men, and all who apply their minds incessantly, will be similarly 
benefited, and for a like reason. It will allow them to put forth 
double and treble their wonted intellectual effort with ease, 
relieve cerebral congestion, and work "KA?e a charm" 

Ether, or laughing gas, now extensively used in surgical opera- 
tions, deserves notice. The Deity understood Himself and His 
work when he created pain, but has graciously superadded de- 
structiveuess to resist it. By resolutely bracing up against it, 
we can ^^grin and bear" almost any amount of pain and disease. 
This mental resistance to pain is quite analogous to that ^ will- 
cure already presented.^^^ The provisions of Ood in Nature are 
the best possible, and worthy of adoption. Those who make up 
their minds to endure heroically whatever pain is inflicted, had 
better dispense with these destroyers of pain which suspend con- 
sciousness. There are cases in which it becomes suddenly fatal, 
and many others in which the nervous system more fully regains 
its former susceptibility. One had better bear any amount of 
pain than to blunt this sensory capacity itself. Each and all 
should judge for themselves, but at least inform themselves before- 
hand. Its administrators should give as little as possible, and its 
takers should give extra attention to their health for days before 
and after. The Author, speaking only for himself, would do 
without taking it just as long as possible, and then take as little 
as would barely suffice. It must needs do only damage in child- 
birth, because it simply suspends pain and all the other functions 
about equally, besides necessarily affecting the nervous system of 
the infant. 

133. — Female Weakliness; its Causes and Obviation. 

Female health concerns every woman, man, and child more 
deeply than any other public problem, and unborn genemtious 
more still. Robust, healthy women are more desirable, yet rarer 
than any other commodity. The woman's rights question is no- 
where, as to practical importance, in comparison with woman's 
health. To attempt to say how infinitely important it is to every 
^aman herself, is to attempt the impossible. And it is about as 
irtant to every man as woman. And still more so to children! 
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and to those yet to be bom. The most ** society " suffers more 
to-day from the acknowledged feebleness of the female sex than 
from all other evils put together. Let the individual experiences 
of nearly all say how much. 

American ** society ^ suffers by far the most. In no nation on 
earth are women as weakly, yet in none is female health as de- 
sirable. Woman and man, come go with me into the solution of 
this portentous problem. 

How feeble are nearly all, and how sickly are most American 
ladies, it is not our present purpose to say ; nor to discuss their 
special ailments as such ; but only to inquire after the causes and 
the remedies of the present weakliness and physical debility of, 
especially, cultivated women ladies. 

Br NATURE the female sex is as healthy as the male. German 
and Irish women are about as healthy, and almost as robust, as 
German and Irish men; and squaws as Indians. That this 
modern and American debility is due to the habits and usages 
of civilized life, is demonstrated in the palpable fact that the 
female sex, among the peasantry and uncultivated, is about as 
strong and robust, and as uniformly healthy, as the male. This 
shows that modern female weakliness is easily avoided ; that they 
originated in stj/le^ not in Nature — in fashion^ not necessity. 
Female drudges are healthy. Only ladies are weakly and sickly. 
Mark this universal fact^ and learn the lesson it teaches. 

Must man, then, put up with either a strong, robust, healthy, 
coarse-gniined, uncouth woman for a wife, or with a weakly, ner- 
vous, sickly one? Has he no alternative? For if not, his lot is 
OS hard as that of woman herself in behig doomed to drudgery or 
feebleness. The trouble is not inherent. God has made all 
things wisely and well, but ^ society " has sought out many fool- 
ish inventions. 

A HEALTUT ladi/ is not impossible, yet is so ven/^ rait). But 
if any can be healthy and refined, of course all can. Why need 
refinement blight the female physiology ? It need not. The two 
are not antagonistic, but were made to accompany each other. 
She is unfortunate who has either without the other. Woman 
certainly needs refinement,^* ^^ but she needs good health still 
more, both as a human being,^ and as a femalc.^^ Both are nat- 
ural concomitants. Only false sanitary usages separate them. 

46 
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In the good time coming, men will be blessed with wives who are 
both fine-grained, delicate, intensely emotional, and exquisitelj 
tasty, not occasionally, but generally; not by now and then one, 
but by millions; and be infinitely blessed therein. And some 
readers will live to see that glorious day. It may tarry, but it 
will certainly come. And come just as soon as men choose to 
prepare its way. 

What civic usages, then, render ladies so uniformly weakly 
or else sickl}'? The causes to a fact thus uniform, must needs be 
perfectly apparent, and very aggravated. 

Violation of the law of balance,^ is the great cause. That 
law is both absolute and universal. It Sfovorns woman as well as 
man. All degrees of its violation are punished with proportion- 
ate severity. Modern female education, which, to be rightly 
named, should be modern female ruination^ consists in a steady, 
persistent and intense taxation of the brain and nervous system, 
from the very cradle. The little girl must learn to read before she 
bus fairly learned to walk, and be confined in school, and made to 
sit still, while yet a mere little tottler. She needs and desperately 
craves exercise ; but no, poor, dear sufferer, she must enter from 
her cradle upon her lady-modelling martyrdom, just as her Chinese 
sister in sorrow must put on the ever pinching shoe ; and both 
deserve equal pity. Cannot both customs be abrogated? She 
needs and craves exercise ; let her take her fill. Her first great 
specific "ruination" consists in the conjunction of these two 
things : preventing bodily development, but stimulating mental, to 
its very highest possible pitch. And this error is kept up 
throughout her miscalled educational, bnt really ruinational, 
career. 

Study is not what hurts her ; for she could study all she now 
does, and much more, without injury, provided she also exercised 
proportionally. Neither separately, but both together^ work all 
this physical ruin. Give her the full liberty of yards and fields, 
and she will grow up both talented and robust, healthy and re- 
fined. Her romping desire grows on her till three yeai-s after 
puberty; but no, she must primp up, dress up, pretty up, and be 
so very precise and proper in every word and action. Her gush- 
ing girlish nature must be as effectually cramped and dwarfed, as 
a Chinese lady's foot is by her tight shoe, worn night and day. 
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The BEAUX both tickle her already feverish excitability up to 
fever beat. She talks of them, and of little else, by day, and 
thinks mainly of them by nighty aud perhaps suffers nervous pa- 
ralysis from analogous amatory excitements. Of course sitting 
still retards her growth, and interferes with the formation of a 
good constitution, perhaps even undermines it. At length her 
ambition is roused to become a premium scholar. She not only 
studies, but she worries day and night to get her lessons, and for 
fear she might miss one question or word ; her anxieties straining 
her nerves even more than her studies. 

Novels and magazines, with a love affair or two thrown in, 
now finish off her nervous ruination, which really is by this time 
becoming complete. Yet wo have already mentioned them under 
a kindi*ed Ijead.^^ Cultivated or fashionable female life is one 
dead strain on the brain and nerves all the way up from the cra- 
dle to the death, which therefore usually transpii*es early. Why 
cannot fashion-makers get up those fashions which will promote 
female health instead of ruining it? and why will women follow 
and impose on one another these ruinous fashions? The woman 
is by far too precious and too lovely to be thus offered up on the 
altar of the fashions. They are not worth the sacrifice. 

Female apparel is another cause of female feebleness. Its 
construction is wrong, and constitutionally destructive of health 
from first to last, and head to foot. All this false rigging of the 
head and compression of the arms and shoulders ; this lacing of 
the waist and loading of the hips; these visceral displacements, 
caused by the perpetual dragging down of clothes, including con- 
sequent local overheating ; the narrow, pinched-up shoes, to make 
the foot look genteel and prim, thin soles and thin hose included, 
arc, collectively, enough to ruin the constitution of an alligator, 
much more of a woman naturally weakly, and then overtaxed 
mentally, and cramped physically. Female health demands, all 
men, and especially all prospective* children, demand a complete 
revolution in the female toilet, and the recent dethroning of the 
queen of ftishion renders this a most auspicious time to begin this 
greatest of all reforms. Its inconvenience, in tangling the feet in 
walking, and especially in ascending stairs, should alone doom it 
to oblivion. Woman's rights' rightcrs, come right up to this most 
irksome of woman's wrongs, a ruinous toilet. And it ruins the 
female spirit the most.^ 
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OuT-DOOR EXERCISE is DOW womau's special need. Confine^ 
tnent to the school-room, the bouse, and the nursery is her great- 
est curse. She needs something to care for, nurse, and do in the 
open air. To do anything about house is ungenteel, and to walk 
abroad is unlady-Iike. To remain within is her fashionable doom. 
Some excuse for going abroad, something out of doors to call 
and keep her more in the open air and sunshine, is her great 
requisition. 

Flowers and berries furnish this needed excuse. To admire 
and nurture them, thank God, is yet ^genteel.'' Do, ladies, 
make one grand rush for flower-beds and flower-pots. Besides 
showing your gardener, takc^ hold with your own hands. Yet 
your apparel is really a great hinderance. 

A STRAWBERRY bed, a berry patoh, and a vegetable gardea 
increase woman's range of out-door excuses ; and so docs skat- 
ing in winter; but she requires some genteel ^Zay, some laughter- 
promoting s^ortSj which shall furnish a great deal more of muscle- 
developing exercise than croquet, and yet allow both sexes to 
participate. 

Female tourism bids fair to do something in this direction 
during July and August; but something much less expensive and 
fitful, and move consecutive, is needed, which is available the 
year round. 

Ladies, come, awake to your own emancipation, and then sum- 
mon men to your aid. And let men and women join heads and 
hands in promoting this greatest American desideratum — fe- 
male HEALTH. Fashionable exercise is the main prerequisite and 
restorer, as excessive cerebral taxation is the main debilitator. 

134. — The Author's Personal Health Experiences. 

From youth, all along up till now, the Author has had his atten- 
tion directed quite as much to the human Physiology as Phrenol- 
ogy ; because it plays quite' as important a part in human weal 
and woe, and in whatever appertains to life. His profession has 
kept thrusting this problem perpetually upon his attention, in one 
continuous round of ever-ranging aspects; which he has been 
eager to observe, and assiduous in deciphering. 

An experimental cast of mind fvas his hereditary endowment. 
This trait made him a Phrenologist. He was bound to see and 
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know experimentatti/ 'whether facta sustahied or contradicted* the 
assertious of this science; and found they did in every par- 
ticular. 

Health experiments enlisted his attention, pari pas9u^ with 
phrenological. He began them when he started for college, and 
partly as a matter of necessary economy. His boyhood was quite 
like that of other boys born in log cabins, and helping a father 
clear off a new and very stony farm, on which he did all the 
ploughing among roots and stones together, from his tenth year 
to his seventeenth; and, of course, working very hard. 

The college mess constituted his first dietetic experiment — 
a dozen students uniting, agreeing about how high we could af- 
ford to go, appointing a contractor, who hired a room and cook, 
bought the provisions, and was captain-general of the mess. The 
Author joined those which averaged from sixty to eighty cents 
per weeky for food alone, and had enough ; though he sometimes 
boarded himself cheaper, by living mostly on bread and milk ; 
yet not living well enough then for health. 

He accepted President Hitchcock's abstemious views, already 
quoted from,^ which he carried somewhat too far; considering 
that he took a great amount of exercise .all through college, by 
sawing dry hickory wood in two twice, and backing it up four 
and Jive stories for only seventy-five cents per cord^ thus earning 
most of his collegiate expenses. But over-working with under- 
feeding wore in upon an excellent constitution. He violated the 
law of proportion.^ 

In 1835 he began his vegetarian experience, with results al- 
ready detailed.** Whether, on general average, it improved or 
injured him, its beginning was certainly most beneficial ; whilst 
his return to a mixed diet was about equally so. 

Against one of his habits — writing nights — he must warn all 
concerned. The composition of every one of his early books 
caused a sickness, more or less severe, on its completion, prob- 
ably consequent on night writing. Unable to write during the 
day, because continually interrupted by professional calls, be 
wrote nights, and often till daylight. His day labors were enough 
for any man, and, when supplemented by night, became too much. 
On retiring, a fitful, dreamy state precluded sufficient sleep. This 
obtained up to 1869, and prevented his writing but one work be- 
tween 1850 and 1869. 
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Id 1841 a severe attack of the varioloid, caught in -the practice 
of his profession, almost ended his life. Unaware that he had 
been exposed, he worked on till it had actually broken out. He 
felt very badly for a day or two, administered to hinaself a 
Thompsonian course, Thursday, P. M., lectured Thui-sday even- 
ing, that night went to a new home, for the first time so sick that 
he sent for Dr. Lee, of Buffalo, who pronounced it small-pox; 
kept his bed ten days, suffered terribly in the head meanwhile ; 
steadily refused to take medicines; adopted the let-alone-pathy, 
excepting the external use of wet bandages; was pronounced 
hopeless Saturday night, but ordered a tub of cold water brought 
to his bed, and a dozen cloths kept soaking in water, and changed 
every five minutes all night ; broke the back of the disease that 
night; was prescribed wine whey Sunday, which he refused, for 
he wanted only to rest and breathe ; found his appetite returned 
Monday, and Wednesday most foolishly and wickedly began the 
revisal of ''Matrimony," which brought on an intense pain in his 
forehead, that lasted and tormented him incessantly till 1865; all 
of which pain would have been avoided simply by waiting a week 
or two before resuming his pen. 

From 1835 to 1849 he ate two daily meals, then only one till 
. 1865, was benefited by changing from three to two, and also by 
changing from two to one ; but still farther improved by returu- 
ing to two, which both observation and his own experience have 
convinced him as by far the best, and taken before beginning, and 
often finishing, the day's work. 

An inherited weak stomach, and consequent dj-spepsia, was 
his perpetual plague and cnervator from 1827 to 1865, since 
which it has disappeared wholly, leaving instead the digestion 
seemingly of an ostrich ; though it has been graduallj'^ improving 
since 1835. 

A TERRIBLE TYPHOID PNEUMONIA in 1860, Contracted by the 
striking in of the perspiration incident to sea-sickness, while 
crossing the Bay of Fundy, where the tide rises and falls sixty 
feet, after lecturing all summer, and continuing to redouble it by 
lecturing instead of giving up to it, came within an ace of ending 
his life and labors together. Lecturing first between two open 
windows, and then with a window open at his back, was the im- 
mediate occasion of the attack. Three doctors pronounced death 
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inevitable, but missed. The special (Linger lay in diarrlKBa 8uf)er- 
veuing on the turning of the disease ; which was averted by using 
water enemas, with a little Cayenne popper. 

After becoming convalescent, his doctor said six months was 
the soonest time possible for resuming lecturing, yet he resumed 
in less than six weeks ; but a relapse was induced by lecturing in a 
cold hall, which induced a terrible cough and consumptive attack, 
compelled another five weeks' suspension, and left his nervous 
system extremely feeble, which took two years for i-ecovery. 
Ho serves this absolute injunction on all typhoid patients — to 
wait several mouths after they think themselves perfectly restored 
before again resuming work. 

But this typhoid gave the death blow to his dyspepsia, which 
an important adjunct in IStiS completely routed and annihilated, 
followed by a morbid improvement in every aspect of health and 
intellectual vigor ; and in 1868 that expectoration already men- 
tioned routed the last remnant of his inveterate headache, and 
prepared the way for the resumption of his pen. But for his 
wickedly resuming work too soon after both his sicknesses, no 
such intermission need or would have occurred. Let all similarly 
circiunstanced take warning. 

Severe pain in the forehead supervened almost immediately 
on resuming his night authorship, accompanied with fitfiil dreams 
on first retiring ; to obviate which be wore a cold wet towel on 
the forehead during sleep, which took out every night the inflam- 
mation engendered by the previous day's and night's work. Night 
writing is unmistakably bad. You who enjoy morning papers 
little realize the wear and tear of brain and constitution which 
serves up this intellectual breakfast ; and those who write nights 
must sleep abundantly and keep a cool forehead. 

** Sexual Science** occupied just one year in preparation and 
proof-reading. Its amount of thought will bear inspection. To 
prepare a philosophical page, requires much more deep thought 
and adjusting of ideas than any other. To avet^ge three such 
pages per day^ and to revise, costs more labor than to originate 
— to lecture twice per week on the average, summer and winter, 
and do all the requisite agency, and then transact all the office 
besides, would soon break down most young men, much more 
old. Bis usual day's routine was, in summer, to rise before Una 
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sun, write till after ten, breakfast, wait on professional calls, 
read proof, answer correspondence, and rest till seven P. M., 
then write with all steam on till eleven ; but in cold weather, to 
rise at eight, but write from seven P. M., to two A. M., and 
never going out of doors except to lecture. How he endured all 
his severe and varied labors without breaking down is to him 
unaccountable, unless it be in the efficacy of the doctrines he 
preaches. Their effects for good on those who desire or require 
to perform great brain labor are certainly wonderful. 

A HEARTY APPETriE he has found uniformly accompanies severe 
and protracted bi*ain labor, whether professional or in author- 
ship. Severe brain action uses up organic material quite as fast 
and effectually as severe muscular. Right brain work promotes 
digestion, instead of retarding it. Vigorous health is as com- 
patible with severe and protracted study as work. The Author 
regards his ability to sustain severe and protracted brain labor as 
something marvellous, and as proving the efficacy of his doctrines 
in his own person. 

He attributes this power chiefly to three things : — 

1. To having taken a very great amount of muscular exercise 
all the way along up from boyhood till after fifty. 

2. To having kept well slept up. Sleep he will have^ and 
knows hoW to get, and gets mornings what he fails to get nights. 

3. To uniform correct habits, and total abstinence from alco- 
holic liquors. 

Ho certainly never before felt as well, or as well able and will- 
ing to work, or as little fatigued by it, and now has every pros- 
pect of being able to continue to work on hereafter as heretofore, 
till after "three score years and ten." To know how to pile on 
and endure any desired amount of work decade after decade, 
without breaking down, is certainly no mean practical recom- 
mendation of one's doctrine. They will be found to be much 
more efficacious \n practice than in theory. 

135. — Rules for pkeserving and regaining Health. 

Formulas are given in arithmetic, and all the natural sciences, 
or short laconic rules, for attaining desired' results. Whatever is 
governed by laws has these rules. Health is thus governed,^^ 
and has its summary rules, or short but explicit direction for 
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preserving and regaining this best of all acquisitions. We pro- 
pose to conclude this work with a few of them; accompanied 
with their reasons. 

1. Study the science Ajny laws op health. 

The Deity, in bestowing health, has written certain conditions 
accompanying it, which all are sacredly bound to knowy that they 
may fulfil,^^ and study^ that they may know.^ Get what aid you 
please and can from books, conversation, experience, observation, 
&c., and then make their summary re^te a matter of j>er«omi/ 
investigation, and right hard searching inquiry. All through life 
you will need to know for your own self what will promote and 
what impair this sacred treasure in yourself. So post yourself 
the more, especially since you your own self is the main one to 
be benefited thereby, and the one personally concerned in the 
matter. 

2. Observe the effects of these things and conditions, and 
of those upon yourself. 

Constitutions differ. ^ What is one's meat is another's poison.** 
Cold water applications may benefit you and injure another ; or 
warm water may be best for you, but injurious to another. 
What you especially desire, is to know just what kinds and quan- 
tities of food, how much sleep,* what kinds of external applica- 
tions, &c., are best for yourself first, others afterwards. Ex^ 
perience is immeasurably your best of teachers, for she has a way 
of enforcing peculiarly impi*essive. She is sometimes dear, but 
always thorough. Note especially her chastisements. They 
never come unless in reproof for some great health outrage. 
Never allow yourself to be punished twice for the same oflfeaco. 
Learn the first time, so as (b escape a second suffering. Be 
quick to take the hint. Keep your eyes wide open, whenever 
you do suffer, to spell out its cause, and ever after avoid it.^ 
An elephant, in passing a bridge twenty years ago, broke through, 
and was lifted out only after suffering considerable pain. Lately 
ho came to the same bridge, but absolutely refused to cross it. 
No persuasions, no punishments could get him on to it. Remem- 
ber the bridges which carry you over safely ; but be at least as 
wise as the elephant, in absolutely refusing to expose yourself to 
a second health catastrophe from the same cause. 

Note also you own changes. What your constitution could 

47 
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weather and turn to good account twenty years ago may break it 
to-day. Keep well posted as to the current requirements of your 
health market. 

Try experiments and note their . effects on yourself, being ^ 
careful to prosecute any which are injuring you. Eat this for a 
time, then that, and note their different effects. 

3. Learn from others. 

This neighbor has a terrible fever or fit of sickness. Ho will 
gladly tell you all about it, for ho loves to talk about himself; 
you meanwhile spelling out warnings and directions by which 
to escape the pit into which he stumbled. 

A typhoid fever has attacked this, that, the other member of a 
neighbor's family. For years some one in it has sickened, pos- 
sibly died, perhaps all taken libout the same time of year, and 
their sickness quite alike. If that family is your own, *^step 
around'' right lively till you ascertain what causes it, and look 
sharply when others suffer. 

If a dark bed-room is in the house, you need look no 
farther. Breathing over and over again, night after night, the 
same poisonous effluvia, has loa'ded the systems of those who sleep 
in it down with corruption, and induced this attack. It may be 
caused by a cesspool close by the window, by vegetables decay- 
ing in the cellar, a leaky roof, stagnant water to the windward, 
&c., &c. Scan all like conditions. If they are all right look 
farther. 

The health habits of that family may be wrong. They uni- 
formly cat hot saleratus bread, and buckwheat cakes swimming 
in butter, or eat voraciously, or later suppers, &c. 

A DARLING CHILD sickens and* dies. Something caused that 
death.^i See if you cannot spell it out, and take warning from it 
not to lose your own by a like means. In short, learn all you 
can from other people's sicknesses; and equally from their 
health. 

4. Be regular in everything. 

A bad habit regularly followed is. better than a poor one irreg- 
ularly. Lay down certain rules, and follow them up assiduously. 
We have already specitied some, but there are many others about 
equally important. To retire, and rise, and eat, and work, by 
the clock, is highly promotive of health, even though at wrong 
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hours. Periodicity is one of the laws of Nature, instituted by 
the Maker of the sun and seasons, which wo are bound to observe. 
All old people, without any exception, are just as regular as 
•^clockwork. If they do not regulate the sun, the sun certainly, 
regulates them ; for both are always in concert in all things. 

Be particular what habits you do form. To form right ones 
is immeasurably better tlmn to form wrong. If you chew, or 
smoke, or drink, or all, have your '* appointed times" for each, 
and indulge in them only at those times ; but you had by far better 
form no such habits ; and if formed, break them up. Your system 
may bend to them, but you had better not bend it. 

Fou CHILDREN, regularity is still more important; but mothers 
^will find this point discussed in Sexual Science.^® 

5. Wash your face and hands every morning, and limbs and 
body alternately every other morning. 

But be especially careful to establish a subsequent reaction and 
glow. So modify your bath that you can withstand all colds from 
it, and secure only benefits. 

6. Change tour under garments daily. 

Never sleep at night in what you wear by day ; but wear and 
air each every twenty-four hours. They absorb a great amount 
of putrefaction while on you, so give the air a chance to take it 
out. 

Air beds and bedding oflen and well. 

7. Do something worthy of yourselt. 

Work up your constantly accumulating vital forces. Inertias is 
terribly paralytic. Few things are equally so. Have some great 
motive^ some paramount life object^ some mental or physical work 
in hand, worth accomplishing, and if possible, something in which 
you are thoroughly, deeply interested^ so that you really love your 
work. On no account hibernate. If you have money enough^ 
set up some other object or idol ; but if you want more money, set 
about making it ; and stick right tight to it. What is worth doing 
at all, is well worth doing loell. Do nothing '* just for now," but 
everj'thing thoroughly, so as to last. It is better to wear out 
than to rust out. Nothing is more wholesome than \tork of some 
kind. Choose head-work, or hand work, and the kind of either 
you like best, but select something, and then pitch right in. 
You will sleep the better, feed the better, be the stronger, live 
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the longer and faster, and be every way the better the harder you 
work, provided you do not overdo. 

8. Keep w^ll rested up and slept out. 

There is little danger of your over-doing, provided you rest 
out daily. Your clock of life will not run down if you wind it 
fully up every da3\ Make it a fixed rule never to begin any day's 
work till that of the preceding day is squared off by laying in the 
next day's stock before you begin its use. By resting till noon, 
if needs be, you can do the more work in the afternoon than if 
you had worked all day, tired ; while the latter draws oa the con- 
stitutioriy the former improves it.^ 

9. Keep your bodily machinery in good running order. 
As SOON AS anything gives out, stop at once, and repair 

damages. If you still work on, expect a wholesale "smash up." 
Remember the importance of all to each. Life will not go oa 
without all its functions.^ The better you keep your machinery 
repaired, and in good running order, the more and better work it 
will do. 

10. Nurture and favor all weak functions. 

Strong ones will generally look out for themselves, but weak 
ones need balancing up. Be especially careful not to violate 
Nature's law of balance.^* Be doubly careful not to over-tax 
-weak organs. Examine your machinery, to see which is being 
worked too hard, or too steadily, and give it the more time to 
rest the harder it is worked. If you are consumptive, favor your 
lungs ; if dyspeptic, your stomach, &c. ; and if your business 
taxes your muscles only, intersperse study ; but if it is all brain 
labor, takq daily and vigorous exercise. 

The more so if your brain and nerves greatly exceed your 
muscles by constitution. Nature will have balance, or punish you 
for want of it. Watch your children lest they groio up un- 
balanced. 

11. Follow naturiT, by eating when hungry, drinking when 
thirsty, sleeping when sleepy, &c., but then only. 

Instincts to eat, sleep, &c., were created to hQ followed. They 
either are, or are not, reliable guides. God made them expressly 
to direct us. We should see that they are not perverted, but 
should implicitly obey their calls. As far as they are normal, 
they constitute a perfect guide. Nature's calls are few, but loud. 
Hear and attend to them. 
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12. Supply your system with whatever it requires. 
Nothing it needs is too good for it, while its denial saps the 

life entity at its fountain head. As you would feed your hard- 
ly working horse, so feed your hard-working organism, not with 
bread and meat merely, but with breath, exercise, sleep, and 
whatever else it requires. 

13. Retire with warm feet. 

Good sleep is not possible while they remain cold. Nature 
must keep you awake till she can warm them, which may take her 
hours. Warming and keeping them warm by th^ir exercise, fric- 
tion, &c., is far better than by artificial heat. To warm them by 
hot water, bricks, stones, &c., is better than retiring with them 
cold ; yet it is to them what laziness is to the muscles, or nailing 
a tin to a wall is to its trunk — weakening.^ This is equally true 
of all use of the warming-pan. If necessary, toast them well 
before you retire ; but rely as far as possible on natural warmth.^ 

14. Never get out of breath. 

Breathing must always keep even pace with your exertions; 
but never fall behind them. Nature toill not trust. She must get 
energy before she can expend it. Nothing draws on the consti- 
tution as does working beyond breathing. Let those awful feel- 
ings, consequent on panting for breath, attest its hurtfulness. If 
you must run a long way, or work with all your might, keep your 
toind. Do not do or run so fast the lirst few minutes as to labor 
for breath afterwards, so that you give out on the last heat, and 
lose the effort. 

15. Begin and close out any powerful effort moderately. 
What folly to work so hard in the morning as to break down 

before noon, and lose all the afternoon's work I Start in leisurely, 
and increase effort gradually, doing two thirds of your day's work 
in the afternoon ; but slacken off gradually towards the close ; 
being especially careful not to expose yourselves to colds, or any 
thing injurious, till well rested up. Few of Nature's operations 
are sudden, except what are destructive. Sunlight waxes and 
wanes gradually to and from your strength, and work along up 
to its meridian. Begin far below, but never stop anything sud- 
denly. Texans never stop to feed during the day. Any horse 
bad better be put right through his day's work at one heat, than 
make **two bites of a cherry." Ouo full effort, and then hiy off* 
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Otherwise make two days of one by one exhaust! vo work, a 
rest, a meal, and then another day's work in the afternoon. 

A like plan will enable invalids thus to get well — two days 
in one by a midday sleep. 

This law is equally applicable to all intellectual efforts, public 
speaking, writing for the press, and the labors of a lifetime. 
Many men throw so much more energy than is needed into the 
first few years of business, as to unfit themselves for sustained 
effort ever after. By the time they have worked up a business, 
they must leave it. As soon as they get fairly started in life, 
their working power is used up. 

16. Be DOUBLY careful when ABOUT FIFTT. 

Recuperation begins to wane about that age. Self-abuses 
before that are soon made up ; but after that Nature demands 
respite and favoring. Slacken off effort in the afternoon of life, 
as towards the close of the day. Favor yourself by working 
easily, and husbanding your strength, and you may work on 
twenty-five years longer; otherwise not. See how many men 
die, or else give out, between fifty and sixty, and take warning. 

Still later in life, when Nature gives warning that she does 
not intend to do much more repairing on your organism, be 
doubly careful to need but little. Octogenarians and septuagena- 
rians, be extra careful of yourselves. 

17. Avoid all passional excesses all through life. 
Things perish with their using. Many men burn out one or 

all of their passions early in life; so that ever after they "have 
no pleasure in them." This doesn't pay. This sensory principle 
is well worth preserving for future usc.*^ All the passions are 
good in their place, but must not be allowed to run tandem. 

Violen'ce of passion sears the nerves. It is to them what 
looking at the sun is to vision. Too much light blurs all after 
vision. All excesses must'be paid for at a heavy discount. > Make 
no such drafts. 

18. Be patient, pleasant, cheerful, happy. 

" Fret not " thyself for anything or anybody. Obviate all the 
ills you can, and then patiently endure what you cannot cure. 
Nothing promotes health equally with cheerfulness and serenity 
of mind ; yet nothing wears, corrodes, paralyzes, and shortens 
life and all its functions equally with auger, hatred, envy, malice. 
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gnidges, and vindictivcucss. Those who really deserve to bo 
hated are not worth hating, and do not merit the life-ammunition 
fired in hating them. Leave Nature to punish those who wrong 
you ; assured that in her own time she will do it up brown. Per- 
haps you are the one to blame. All wrong doing punishes it- 
self,*^ At least, don't hurt yourself hy indulging any bad moods, 
sad, sorrowful, hating, or other like feelings. 

If RELIGIOUS faith and resignation will enable you to smother 
wrath, or dispel the blues, or bear life's ills (punishments ^i), cul- 
tivate them. As a medicine, they are as much better than nothing 
as calomel is worse,^^^ which is considerable, and not hard to take. 
Genuine piety, not long-faced, moody, sanctimonious, is an ex- 
cellent tonic and nervine, and the best of all the pathies. None 
need ever fear an over-dose or relapses. 

Make every day a happy houday. Those who enjoy ''the 
most are the best fellows." Seize and turn all you touch, and all 
surroundings, into occasions of enjoyment. Lay good, bad, and 
indifferent under contribution — tax everything — to promote 
your comfort. That good old-fashioned idea of comfort is the one 
great thing. Make yourself just as comfortable in mind and body 
as possible. Let ^ Sufficient untc^ the day is the evil thereof" bo 
our motto, and another, **II()pe on, hope ever, for the best." 
This gives you a double enjoyment in everything : once in ex- 
pecting it, the other in its fruition. 

Following these rules, and the other directions and doc- 
trines of this book, will keep you well, if well, and get you well 
if sick. None can at all realize their efficiency or beneficial 
effects till taught them by experience. 

God bless every reader ! And every reader and practitioner 
of these doctrines will be immeasureably blessed in and by fol- 
lowing every single one of its directions. 

Subsequent volumes will prove equally life improving. 
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II. I*niii-Noi.ni;n'Ai. SriEvr-K; it«« I*rinri|»li»«. Proofs Tcmperami'nts rrri'ln-al Or.Mn"*, 
Meniul K;i< iltifs, 'JVsu-liingsi, ftc., x<i a[ipliud tu Solt'-Culturc. Uith a Stuul Kii^raviu.; ot' the 
Author. $:t.<JO. 

III. Skxtal Stiexck; or, Manhood, Womanhood, ami their Mutual Tnt enrol at ion*: 
LovF., it!* Law4. Power, etc.; Sklkctkin, and Mutual Ailaptation ; Coitutsiiii*. or Ijiiv«*- 
makin;^: Makuich Likk made llamiy; ItKi'iioDirciinv, anil lVu;;ennl KndowiinMii. iin-liid- 
in^ Paternity, Matt-rnity, Bearinir. N'irMn;;, and Kearin!; Children; Pchkrty; (riitLiioop; 
8kxi.'AL Aii.MKNTS I{e':«tored, and Fkmalk Hkauty Preserved and Ilei^ained, etr., ete. 

IV. Rki.i«iIO!t« Scikncf. ; or, Mavs Moral Naturk and Relations as proving: the 
«Ei!*tem-i' lit' a Sri'KKMK Hkinc. \i\< .Vttrihiite.x. the True Theolo;;\*, ete. ; iMMourAi.iTY, 
itii Prorif's. (.Ninditions, an<l Helatioii«> to Time: Natural Uklksion, it.s DfN'irin"^. !)>i'i*'s, 
etc.; Wor-lii|ipiu'^ (iihI in Nature, and liy OlHiyin-^ His Natural Laws; Future K»»w:irds 
fliifl PiMii-li:iirnr^ ; tin* Law of' Lnvr, "Faith," "Prayer," Kite, " Ti»ral |)ci»r.ivii v," 
** ConviT>ioii," ForLiivi'tteNji. t'tr.. ete.. a< taiiihr hv njn'noli»'v. ?*J.'»o. 

V. Tmi r iiTTfAf. SrirNTK ; or, Mkmoky. ItiAsoN, and lluir ('iilti'f: i!iilTi.liii.r •« The 
Sfn"**?"." IritflliTiual Fai-iiltit-ri, S«li<>i>lin/, Si-lt-KdiUMtioii, Mrntal ])i>iipliiii'. i-ir. ^^J"*. 

VI. AfiMMioiJUAi'iiY, Pro'_'n"i«jion. IJi-puMii-ani-ui. .Mi'4'«'l!aut'iiiis Writ in.,"', el e. S-i.nO. 

"N.virKK. i> infinitely pliilo*<oi)1iiral and iN'riii-t, fn'raiise the euibo<iinient of all the Attri- 
bute.*, L.iwt, aad Works ot hei' l>iviiie OiMior. 

Mas Is I in: KriTOMK of XaMin*, and of h»r .Vutlmr. — tin- ronipi'Ti'iiuui of «// fh>t' i". ; -o 
that IriuiMii xritMici' e\pnrin<Is :dl tin* prin'i|ili'- and fu-t'J nf ihf luiivi-!--!' - tr, rr''.i-../ . .•■ ri,-. 
frhgt' — ::ni|. I»y unfidilin.r tin- (*n*:»fiir'j< i.T'i'\»jin^ wi»rk. expf'Jndf I'vivni-vi. Till nitii;v. 
iLu^ iniiiJi'a«ural)ly tran-i'rniliii;; al! ollnT !ilTi>Iii*<', lH'.>i'ii.>.<« iicin.; inii.''t rnn^Miik-^ ai; i prr* 

Tim; Hi'm w Mind is the sinnuiary i>f man. an^l tln-n-rnri- nf all tliin.:'', iM-ran^r tliat fir 
w1ii<'h ;i!l •■U^w:i«i inat«-il : yrt it r;in In* .-tudird 7>'-ii'iiti(ii:i!Iy and pr.n ii«-allv "-i"'^ '.'<rii»ii;A 
i/jr i»iv/»ft,,,M,. :is inaniti">tiii'^ .-iinl iiimlitvin.; it** ai-tion. 

Pnni:Ni»i-iHiv ana!y/rs nian'> mind, aii'l i?« its only tcxt-lMHik. Ik-i li-* Ihmm,' ihit rfiit 
fmni wlii-li <-:n iji.it"* ilie taji-mnT. piiitlrr-.. inink, lim?"-, :ii)d fiui: ot* ;i!i ri-iiir.:i .1:. I p".t::- 
n«««»! : fur. liy ■infiiMiiiL' in.ni'- nir!i?:d i'"in-!ifM»i«in. it -h-iw- wlii-'i-iti inv "1 I all l:ivf il.-- 
parti*d frurii Mn-s i"T:»'i't typr, lii-Hidi'> n-viMlin-^ tin* piilr-vay of i-*-in:i ; :i:i.| mu^t ihei'«>t<irt' 
ffOun i)i-ti»:ii«- ::nd ifntaiii //n t/rnt' yfii'i^f nl' thf r.uT. " till liimr s'h.ill In- n>> Imu^iii-." 

A Si \M>\i:ii WniJK iin rii'r:.<«lii^y. wliirh -li ill r«in I'-ii?!' w|iaii'\iT i-* ^alu.'ihlr in l'i:nnT 
writi'i.' . -.]»•■■ dd it" lii-'ury :r;d .ill if* ii-i-i-nf di-i-i»\iri«-'' .iM-l i'nji--'i«'::irir^. .1:1 1 ln-i-.i-in' .1 
rr|Hi>ii<ii'\ •>: w'ciTi'^it i- kn-nvn i"n Tlii-i .-« ji-ini* i>t' th-- n.in'l. iM^iili-* ad.ip'iii_' ir- ti-.d-liin^^ to 
our I'lU^ii.i i' inoii'>iriiiM>. \^ shi-nriin' a phil.intlir.ijiji' di-i liTttuni t«i ruan^in 1. 

I'll"!. * >. N. I'liwiiK U n«.\ I-.-.i.ij a i'i-iipli:i' *« r-ji-. -it" f\li tno-lvr v- : i:ii.«. a- .ili-ivi-, 
li.A-«--: «:i ''.■■-«■ )•;■■.;■ Ij.l '.«■■>■'..■!•. i ^ .:"l lii. ;ii-iiiT w i'l-ij-. ri\i-i-l. i- ui l-:i-i- I. -. !.!ii i- 
tiyi"l ••■il 1! M. ■!, i.l'j-T.i'i' I. .Ml I i\'-y w xy imprnvi* I. i?j.-I.i li:i,' ?h" r- i!:^ .»t"liiN r' .-• • \. ;. , ,,!' 
1 ' jir-.i . -i-iiiM.iI nli-iTv iri".i'. ua timr :;--ni r.i i-i'i* .iii-i -tj '...• |i lii-iiii>ii||i-;-i-« ; li'-^n'i'il 
. ■■.'•«'..!■ J'. V I, i'." .1 ■ ; _ ili»- !;.;■!■!..■.= i:.-!" ■:■;_ •!. i ■.:•■! ; :.i ; . ■: .j:i • 
!■ ;i'\- ii' i-.i- iTf I !iy i-\f-»i' |. 1j;:i^ '■'"■■ 'i-'*'- •. .1:. '. '|i 'i- ■ i*« ■! u-triiji- ".• ..; t!|.« 
' ' '•: li"i-!i.ui liii- ; *.; ii.-mt p i:tdiM'i:i^ •«• p 'p-r. it- p- ■ 1 li-.-. : i".;- i|i| u i 1 .■,#'.■.-. 
!■■ ■ i'l 'it.:i:"i'- I ;ii ■■■•••x .."■■mm- ;t"I i!-- . ■*■ 1 jjl . . -r ., . > ., .■ , ; ), ^. ... ... 

I'" ■' .:.-li.-..|ii-'-. !':iil.i. .;.!..-i'., :.'i'. S: sd.-:.-. ,.:" hi-.m-i -i i' ir--. '!•> !i ■' .• i li .i:.-! 

\- ilit-y :i:-i' j.i'.'idifl hy -1' m : iji'I-mi. e:ii h »t '.11 ivr« }h* i.!»; liuf I nvi.Y hv 

reTi.iti"., I'.i'i; ptii r. >I-.' ity tliii'.f uli-.i airi'.idy |M»« ** S-xaal St-iLMi'r." -.r *|."i t-ir the 

I'liri-.- ■.■■;■-. ill. -I thi'v will Ih* maili'd. UmwkI and i»ri'|viitl. ;w« !'i«t a.<i i>«:iid, and all eom 
|ileted iK.ti>n' the rinse of 1h;:{. Aildn'ns 

Prof. O. 8. FOWLER, 514 Troxnont Stroct, Boston, Mass. 
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PHYSIOLOGICAL SCIENCE, 

^VOL I. OF THE "SCIENCE OF LIFE,") OR 




Its Value, Functions, Organs, Conditions, and Restoration. 

I 

BY PROFESSOR O. S- FOWLER. 

Health is Life ; while life itself, with all its powers and pleasures, con- 
sists only in healthy functions and organs. Health is the ** greatest good" 
of every human being. What can we do, become, or enjoy without it ? But 
how innch Avith it? Its preservation, improvement, and restoration, therefore^ 
become the paramount self-interest of every laborer, trader, scholar, volup- 
tuary, Christian, and philanthropist, — of all in all conditions. 

Health Laws govern health. Therefore, all will enjoy perfect health iij 
proportion as they observe its laws; while breaking them destroys it. ToaU 
who observe them, Nature guarantees perfect health, beyond anything we 
now behold or can imagine. A knowledge of these laws, therefore, becomci 
immeasurably important. To expound them is the << chief end*^ of thii 
work. All works on this subject omit the true principles and chief meaoi; 
of physical vigor and recuperation. 

Keeping Well, that greatest art of life, is here expounded, and alsi 
applied to preserving the lives and constitutions of children. 

Restoring lost health is as important as life itself. Nature's recuper- 
ative powers are so wonderful that all, not disorganized, can ei^joygood 
health. This book siiows invalids how to restore themselves, less by raed- 
ieiiies, than by rii*'lit health habits. Its perusal will promote tire health and 
happine.-s oi all readers, however well or ill. 

1Ii:i;i:i)itary diseases can be cured, or kept at bay; and this volaoK 
shows how to do both, hesides discussing those ailments *' flesh is heir to," 

Tjie Water Cure, Will Cure, Sun Cure, Earth Cure, Let Alois 
Cuke, I-Jreathing Cure, Movement Cure, and other cures, are here efr 
pounded. 

Exci:i.Li:NT Engravings illustrating the human anatomy suffieieutly f« 
all praciieal purposes are here given. 

WiiATKVEU THE AuTHOR KNOWS about health from forty years of eif^ 
ricnee and professional observation, he here telis his readers, not in Greeli 
but in plain understandable English. 

Teiims. — It is now published, and can be obtained only by subsoriptiom 
containing about 'loO octavo pages, is well printed and bound, and will be 
mailed to subscribers, prepaid, on reci'ipt of §2. Post-olTice orders preferred 

jUdrvs^ PROFESSOR O. *S'. FOWLER, 

ol4 Tremont Street, Boston, ]\L\.s3. 
— Price when sent in numbers, $1.50. 



PHRENOLOGICAL SOIENCE, 

Sta Principles, Fro- fs, Temperaments, Oerehral Oi^cs, Mental Faculties, Tea'/iiiii^s, eta, ai 
applied to Self-Onltore. With a Steel Engraving of the Author. 

(VOL. II. OF THE "SCIENCE OF LIFE." PRICE §3.) 

BY PROFESSOR 0. S. FOWLER. 

Tub human mind, — its faculties, structure, philosophy, improvement, etc., 
» has engros:>e(l the researches of the most gifted men of tiie race, through- 
lOt all ages. And well it may; for all human interests converge in this, 
heir focal centre. 

PiiRKNoLo<iV alone unfolds this mental structure and philosophy, and 
■opoiinds the only science of the mind in the analysis of its faculties, and 
lieir right and wrong out workings. In doing so, it defines right and wrong, 
bo^VMwhut acrions and feelings are virtuous, and what vicious, and becomes 
m infallible guide in conducting life aright In short, it is the science of 
fsieiicrs, and as far transcends all other snl)jerts. oven all the other pci'-nces, 
m its subject-matter^ man's mind, surpasses all elsrr terrestrial. 

Pbofes.*>or C). S. Fowlku understands Phrenology. What is known of 
^ he knows. To an eminently observing and reflective cast of intellect, ho 
ttperadds/or/^ years of study, and just that kind o( professional practice of 
his science, throughout various climes and countries, which fits him to 
nmish a correct, embodied, and complete exposition of its philosophies 
Uld practical outworkings. All his talents, streni^th, and experien(*e, together 
liith a strdiig native desire to benefit every reader in every page, he brings 
io the composition of this work. 

It will be enriched — not merely embellishcMl — by engraving**, not |>iled in 
nut for show, but teaching the art of reading character by means oi this 
leience of the organism. 

Ill short, no labor, no expense, will be spared to render it a standard 
ttckiern work on Phrenology. Gall's works are valuable as giving tht* origin, 
yfltory, and facts of this .science; and Spurzheim\s still more so, as add- 
aig materially to its analysis and facts; and Combe*s superadd to both; 
Hrhile " K«»wlfr's Phrenology " redevelops this science, especially in its I'acts; 
tat this Vdlunie superadds to all the excellences of all its predecessors what- 
iiTcr advances have been made by forty y^artf of subsecpn*nt phrenological 
Ke!«(MrelK :ilon>{ with all their applications to self-improvement contained in 
*S*-lf<'ultnre." 

Reader. tUM':^ not such a work commend itself to your patronage, and 
Wrry s( It'-iut'C* st. Can vou atVord to do without it ? 

Tr.KMs. — Ii will contain about TlM) orta%'o pages, be mailed during 1S72, 
IVell printed and bound, and pn'pnid to all who inclose $3 to 

PROFESSOR (). S. FOWLKR, 

514 Trkmoxt Stkeet, Bostun, .Masa. 

N. R. — Price, when sent in numbers, $2.00. Tho8e who Fend $13 will 
receive iliis entire scries of six vrnnines. See general prospectus. 



SEXUAL SOIENOE, AND REOTJPERATION : 

Including Manhood, WomaulioiMl, and their Mutual Iiitcr-relui ions ; Lovk, it^ Laws, 
Power, etc!. ; Si:li:ctiox. or Mutusil Adaptation : Corirrsinp. or Love Miikinj; ^Iakried 
Lii'i: hkhK* hai'iiv : Hi:ri{Oi>r( th»n, and Pro«ional Kiidowment, or P.iicriilrv. .M.inrr- 
nily, lifaring. Xur>iiiL'. and Ru:irini; Children; PuBruTY, Girllhiol. ete. : Skxual 
AlLMiiM-S restured, and Female Ile;uty ])erpetuated, etc., as taught by Phienu:i.»^y. 

BY PROF. O. S. FOWLER. 

A iiK'.HT MALE AND FKMALK Lii'i: constitutcj* the inastcT j)r'il»!(Mn. a- yi-t ..i> /.Mil 
of every human Ikmuj;. " Skxi'al Sciknci:" expounds this pruhlein, i:n«l die cl«j 
uttt*rs a diviiu? ina:id:ite to lovers, and tlie niarrird. and e>p»Ti:dly in j»ri>-j.rc::ve j-iir- 
ents. !«» harn and t'ldfill Nature's sexual laws. No other kn<»wh'i!i;t» i< itjiitl.y inijH» 
tunt. lu'eanse no other duties are a< imj»erii)ii> ; nor is i^j^noranee of any i»:1i«t -^o t-i:j'. 
Read'-r, would not sueh knowU-djio have oonvt-rteil your oictt |»rv>eut >f\;i.«l .ir :iiar;ti: 
suilerings into enjoyments? Hy expoundintr and a|»f)lyin:» NaMuVs sexual fpiiuiL^t* 
to the.««e subjects this work beeomi's a great puhlic beneliic'ion. Dn ii.»i ih" f«»II«}ff- 
iu:r subii'cts amon;; many other kindred ones which it di^cu>.*e.«. ;;o riji^ht is- •:•.,.:• t«j ih* 
hea«ls and hearts ot* all who have either ? 

Paut I. ^LvMiooi) and Womanhood, or the constituent ^/»^>/f /•',%• ..r' :.. i!: .i»«l 
female ])erfeciioii. Di;:niiy and utility of >exual knowKjlm'. Reinoiiiu;i-i. Ni'iirt-'^ 
pttrtii/i' Hint work. '• Plaeh after its own kind," throughout «'Vory uiiMii'j | :»iiv;ii.»: t-t 
botly. niiml, in*itiiict, everything. Skxual atti:action its un an>. A;..u'i- .:.ej9 
conU'i> [»ru('reati\c eapaoliy, and conjugal talents. \:* located at tlie s^mT .*' [Ifvca! 
liir. HIM aocx oi i'\itv lueMt.il origan. l< i:i Nvni:»atMi.'l'i* raonnrt with !-\ii\ I • i i.i".i.j, 
that it may transmit all to progeny, (iemler wit-ld-i >upienie cuntritl ti\ j- iln- v-icr. 
walk. d.MH-e. lieniiy, nmiplexiori. eyes, eonraL'e. lah-nis. temper, >pirits, nv-ia'-. i .«.»;'ii>^A 
and rvtry elcme'.it t)f b.»dy and mind. A lii^ht sexual .-tale impairs, whUi- a wr-.iij; oi«e 
cru^he-j the entire bfiiig. llyhriils show what parts are «leriv'?«l tVoui i! • in •!»:•. and 
what ri«'m the iVmah'. What each .-ex like^ and ili-lik*'^ in tin* oihi*r, ai.d '•. ' •• . Wi.-iiaL 
i.»vc> oi'iuiii-ili'iV. p<».Vi.T, ii;nnn.'-s, <'nuragi'. [m-.-Imj. v^k'., in m-.m, bur iii-!:..i-* :. • r-.:> 
\crsi', 1»vi-iUm' die niaie urigiuito-) lile. and mo-; ihin^- lrii:n oi. aM<l c->'.::i :^ '*:-.-ut- 
nu'nt> "ii ulV-pring ; whih' man Inve-J purity. «'X(pn-i'iMM">. aflitMinn, mile.':. al L- ■ . i-i^ty, 
t;i.-'«', p: iiiji':;'.-!.', i«in. in \\i)niau, becaUM' nmtiuis .vf;ii!ip tlioe atlril.;rt- n-.i i l.]!.ir-'ii 
Hnw ;.il vvouu-n i'aii obtain nm<-li nu)rr llian lh«ir " l■l^!l;.s."" IIt)w ladu- a: .1 :: :.!>ii:t'a 
sht)irid iHMt »-acli utlu-r. Sigas of a strong anil wi-ak, li* a!thy aii'l i:jip;,;:t .. - vii-iltT. 
Male aiid tL-iiia'.e forujs i'unir.i-te«l. and critii'i.MMi. Only lu.it'-'n d «.x : '.!• ...-i.- creW 
fvmaif lu-auiv. Wliv nii-n ailnnre the t'lUiiile bu-t. Analv^i^ of th,' ta-!.i.'".-. i-ic 

• • • 

I*Aur II. Lmvl. In analy.^is in all it.- <lin*n'iit a-pc«-t>. It- n::t^i«- p. -A.-rfvef 
the iiiiinr IhIilt. l!s riiiht .-laie inn»rovc.s. but wixmj;: impMirs, thi- loriii. \\ ..■!;. .••.•un'.e 
iii-.ri . :!.u-«"K"». i'iri'id.iti"n, hi'.d'.h. liiiii;«*vitv. expii'.^Ni.,!!. loni-.'*. iaouii. in $ if. .-!«.. 'i^tMu 

■ ■ 

full",;:. •-. i-iu'/uy, ii:dii^t!y, ambition, si-lf-tru>t. m(»ral>. ho; i*-, wi-rsbip. ixi-.«::. -«. :;i**.e. 
wit.i::- iiiii'v. niu-i'*. l.injnai:i' .-t-r-M', iii^rrr.iiilfMi. >s. — tvc'.'V fu'.rii'm nf i»..ii\ .4 . i ;...i'.S. 
.Ma.\t .^ !».■ "niva v.s all. i.^ lii'i '^ •* nia-t'.*:' pa-.-i«»ii."' MAU»ilA«iK is it- i.ixr.i 
\\i\.,..j. liihalf. ..^ialil ^ lu-.nn- i\>rii;\-ijiM' tisr W(.:iirii. a!i«l iwi n:\ -:';. i f ;■ 
soil-:... «i.:-.. h' p««'r -ab.-iituti-. ( '.'l-'-.i' lirli'i-i-m. Ml«i-ni.iiiU*m, an«l :! '. 
Oiii' ."■»•■ ••''■. f: •e-l-. »vv'. Mania::'' tTval'- laiMiiit-s aii«l h-ijia-. All "vx-;-.. .. -i^'j-- 
\]i\:^ '.. .;'-,; •< :!.'•■. 1 (.!• I •■!\« !t»Ml l.»\i-. Il.tw t«i :.i -I'.-lI/.o voaisii p.-fii. !• .1 ■'";■■..' 
hv.j!'-,* '.■•■.■■■■■..; >« \'..ii -in!K':s, ri-vfurr n-.i'.-s own .-t-if to pur fy. «Mi'. S «: « :• -^^ 
accu.-- 1. S::l'.-.vi'.i'-i:, it.^ pn-NaK. '.u-f, and icrribu- i tb i-t--. It f\hai;-i-. i ..' : ..'•. • • 
desU'»\., ill- riiiiii' ii.iov aiid mind. Is as >inful a> tbr.'.ic.iti.in. li^ :.:-.\' s "'.'J. if 
knoVii l^'". ••..ii-.i-itui-r. I'umuiingl.n^ t^t' tin* .-exi-.-, e:c. l»"\s ai.d l.m.'U. !ii.\ . •."..•vi.-. 
fath'Ts ..nd liaULnir-, m«'t'.c!> and mui-, bnilhers and si>ters, la'l «•? a:.d '•v.-i- si*'^ 
publi'" at.d parlor amu-eni'Mits, *kc., 

I'aui Hi. Si.i.i.n |{)N. i»r the natural hues of sexual attracrit.'ii a- il rij.!.i-i> 

FoUM'iii.ir a lannlv. Njiluru's true time to male, and wed. Sitnil «r an i diiii-ic ' -O'- 

A ri". ii « lioi'-e lile".-? ca-iing die. Mutual rights of parents and chiidren in ila-ir pwn 

Siud each other*8 beleet'iou. Sdf vW CwvA v\\\\^\x\i. <JviUl■l^hi^^a first sia^e. Ofutral 
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nmr'bil prereqiiUhrs. Ilcaltliy vn. inv.-ilid. :iiii1 Iioiisckocpiiii; rs. fnsliioiiul)!!*, amf^irta. 
Wealth 1*5. \\o nil. A poor inau vs. :i rlrli llihig. Ihihits, tein{>eraii<-t>. sexuality, eta 
Miirryiii^ cou>iitift. WliaT tniiis carli rc^piire-i in the citiiiT. Su|i(>rl) offspnii;; the 
deUfmiiiiiii:; i-ondiiioii. Wlicu nml why tiii>s«' ^iini'ur, ami dissimilai*. .xlmnl't. aii<] must 
Dot, marry, ('ouiliininf; lli«.» t:i'»'.jfi'-: tnfi/nytrf,' iimjiiImt antl aiimniil <it' rxci Ili-iioes. 
How to liiui ntu.' rliii*^ ai!a)it('(]. I'liriiioloiiy nhU a iii:itt rliiii-c. Iiiiiilti>>ii. Tlic? pro- 
pofsal, :iri<-j»iai.i'", M.il ViiW. I'arc'h'ul • uIim-uL. r» la::\t '. c In-uti.ciil-. <ii>niU^:i]-, lircaclics 
of proiniM*. fti-. 

Part IV. (■orKT>nii% its fatal i'rn»r."*, ami ri^iht ii.ana''«Miwiit. Nuta* sliould lovo 
nntil ciilmi:' li. L<»vini.' is inarrvii::;. L<»vi'->j!ar-i. Fllrtutiuiis. LiluTti-s. I'rcwntB. 
l)i.-cl«'^:r«i: !:i!ilr-. I>av rs. n -;.!. mihI S;i!i!'a!li-«'\ciiiiii', court. -liip*;. Sn'M»ii love;?. 
RlfiHT n»iiri>Iiip. It- tir>L prf iii|iiiMti'. Diiraliuii. cti*. 

pAiir V. M.\i:i:ii.ii i.ifk. K>';.1iI >Ij1iii: a |h rli-j-t lovo. Tin* wriltlini:. lumry-rnoon, 
koiirv-marri.i:.''', ti»'-{ vt-ar, i-fc. I.rivi'-in.iUii'ir ni!»'^. !»<? piTt'i-ct Lr«irhMij»Mi :ri<«l ladies. 

• • • I ■ 

MoiiM aii'l i <- ii.'MiMi'il. CiHii'Cr.itr ill all iIiir.;^o. Pruiiiotc cadi r»tli<*r'^ IiM|i|iiiii'S8. 
Nurtiii*- cai-li i> :.i-i-'> atK'i'tioiis nioii: ili.ui (jiiriit'i roiirt^liip. I)lscoi:ii.^. ilirir amount, 
CauM's, atiii olivi::!'-!!. 'riiluratioii. litiryin^ old liou(.'>, cto. Divouci.s. WIk'Ii, and 
when iiM*. :d!ir.>. aliic. «'U'. 

Pa!m \l. Ill ii;«»i)r<;Ti(»x. Tlic uliiinaif: t-ud i<f rviTiflii]!:; scxtial. IntiTrour.-'e 
il§ only iMi'.i:i>. All trniporary pari'ulal stales traii>init;<-d. Plal<»iii«' ]*i\r ila* j^n-at 
firei'i'tpil'^iti'. It crcatf.i ilie nn'ml, Lovi; and iiitt-rciMnse naiiiral coiM'onntaiits : 
JitTt't(i]-i* II! inviiiL; i'H*: wlilK* loviiii; aiio.'hirr U <loidi!<r adiilirrv. Aniaiivfiicss and the 
iexiial o'^.4'i:n:ii in >yinpa(!i('tio rapp(»rt. Ki-malt.* [lao-ioii iu*f»"N>ary. It iii-'pin's man. 
^Vhy iiil>-r - ni^r wiiliniit it lin'onu'S iii«i{>id« iiijti]iM:i>. aiid iiioot iid'urialiii::. Its pro- 
u«'ii<Mi l»v I.. .;'.:h. lii\«-. rfi*. Aniori»iJ- hii-^lnirU. aiii pa^-JM* \\ Im'.-, rfpi««vi'l. Woman 
ii;i\ <*oi.::- i ill r i-'.\ii |«iT-tif!. ('iitijiri: il ra|u«;. Wi:;ir ri#Mti\i' si.i'i > proinoTc and 
*-l»at p « V'"-'. I" .it'fiMl [>'■■ '^r.ri'. nid pin-^t-:;:!! iii'!..\\ iH' ::T. l*ri.iiiiN«Mi«tsif \ . KriMpnMa'V. 
^tU'i.M* III ilix- jii-t m.i;rit;i!. .Mu:ual adap: :iIoij . ot' tlir >rx»*-. Tin* lif*' i;iTiii : it^ 
rrf:i:i«»!i, prijr- --. waiil-. ai.-d t!j< ir !«"pply. l li*' liai.iU- ni-atixr olli-r. I In* woni!), 
%iv\ ::• appi-ii'i I'ji's. I'tii* ovum, all'! i!.'* t'-iMiud ii'.»!i. I*i'«' i •;«-riiii!»iu:i tin* «.i'\. 'I'wiii.s 
ui«l tri: I«'-. I'siuiio iii: and iii'i \»-ii!.ii:' riiiii"i-.r'..ii. Ii .11. um-'. nii:iiii-!ii. i-'r., i-ii*. 

pAi:i \ll. .M\li,i;MM and • !.i •! i: lli. 'li.t <•!■.:-.■■. ot:'-..: in;:. 'I' 'ii'ifi n" a'l «•- 
natal -III'*, rima*-'. S.iiiiui I. Sa:ii-«»!-. (.'hri-!. .! .:..i> !.. lliin:i| .11 tf. sin- l*' »•'•? in.tiiiai% 
Klo. Whv fl:i'«l;« 11 >lion!d !"• lnvi' I In 'iti'f tin ir l-irili. and l»al t«iup«'i»d fUi"* lii» 
pilioil. «•;•'. I)-i-.-. siiail;-. li\«! u-'t p' i!iis. i-if., t'l.ir i-au-i' aii-l prrxmiiM -. Int'T- 
Miipm' il'iri- ■ ;.:■■'. iiiu'V. .MriTiial v ;' j!i' \\ -It i;i. t'i"id, l»irj',!,in:;. ti:j!il hniu.'. rvrifist*, 

■ > • • • 

rt.*;ir. I'm tiiiiii<-. itiinity, I'ulliirt. i-ir. 1 iic lir^l «in. inuutiio. and \\iv ia^l tiiiti*. liovv 
Il> iin>!' r 1 lii ilnii iia'ural di\In«'^. pM i*. -rh-i! i '. tluiiki-r-. liu>ini"»«. n.»'!i. .i-'.-t*, I'tc. 
M«it<'iiii!v >liiiiil i takr i»rit'i'«l»-n' !•. I'li :;iia:.'-\ l.i .1 liiv. iJi ntli'rii.^ rli'.l .M' ;li I'asv l»v 
h«'aitli. inn-.-:iI»r iiihnsi'. n-«»l;:i'n. w .•♦•r ::• il !j«:i:, i-! ". What l«»r!n- 11 .iv. :iU'l inU"t 
not, inti'i Mia- :v. nruj^'n:,', lili . »! 1 ^. milk «»'i'!\:,''-h. piiimotiii;^; lartiii-tn. * :•. 

Pviii \'III. Cmi ii-i:i Ai:i\«.. ii> law*, ami •i't.iil'.. ^Indmi i-.iiir:i' mi •■mpliical. 
V:ilii'' "!" iiit'.irif-i. Tlnir nur-i ::. " i-onu'iaint*/" t«-i'lhini:. worrn^, -^i-a- 1 -t-'i'vi r. rrvin;;, 
Wi.'.iciii L'. '•■'. ''-'''il**. •*"»•••] . a-Mwi'-n, i"i«»ti.i!ii;, ;;•• li^ h.irftool, m lit. i-Iini;. iTi*. 1 hrir 
ijirji i' ••. nil-' u'.i--. :it d l: ■■\\"ni' «• ■ i-!i-. Pi iv i-nd iilavmatt'r.. I*!ii-.Mi:\. t tiAiiiiin;; 
til':.. ". ;. : ■ ! n i-i-n ' s. '],i 1 I. |)!:ti:ii;^ will. Iptt •■!il-l. ._ i!. M\a':.p!" rs. 
pr« ' . . i'l '■■ •■•«• '•*'. -•■ •'. ii. _. I. •\', "li" m • tK-r'* Uiaji-* \\.i:.'l. t •■ . 

I'm: I IN. Si .\i ai m i isi k \ n«'V. 'lli-- anmnnt. «mu-' -, a: d «';!••- ••!* .<r\ual 
di-";!'i-. li _!.f ;i:.'i -^ _'•»• -'iff-. (.'.n,;i.! •■!'. Si-a. in d !■««•■ . !*:#• :i..i!:iitv. 

m 

Iinp":« :i« I-. Am*: -i* ••'"'. lI- I" ■ li.l'i?-. •x- i«' -••. •ii". I."»al m* i-Ii- a- ••':«• ••! uatiT, 
elfi'lri'i"^ . • :<'. i'l ni •'•■ ' 'I ;•! .-n!-. t!i»- • <-.niH .•:.•! 1 'iri'-. Ci:..l!i"!. IIi.lil .nal 
finiii;* m»! •!.:: in'M Ui-;:' .i.li i-..i. Srxu.ii ii.»::i.i. l*'i m.iir ru .iti'i.. n.-;.riid tduiM- 
tinn. A!" : i»n, an.i 't \ . ul I. ..i.iU. l*i"i.i: -i*. iS «|]i • ;- aii t ^u;" . \ - t.. n: in;p'il.i- 
tioiiH. i iiiiir nliiii.-. M.-i- .; ! ia^"*. and ilair j :i vrnfi n. MvM>irua'l"n, i: * i;!!!**-. and 
liromoiinn. Surpla< Tat. and lalHiivd lM«.>athii:j, tlit'ir <':iu*»-s iiiid rnres. narn-niies-S 
i*«» »\ta-» - ..:.d i»l»\ia'!.'n. Kiii.aUr Ik-iuiv. T* i-iiii"li::«- >. A full hu-ii, hoiv lotil. 
tliid rt^.i.JM'.!. liu.c.-* lor pr"iij"l:ii^ sexual > i,uor. ( 'on-iu lin<; app<-.d. 

lieadcr. can vuu wti a tiihv u^ much litcdun'^ value, \%i;h tive dollars, us hy pr 
iiig tlii-* vidnine? 

Addresd Prof. 0. S. Fowleh^ 51 4 Trcmout Sue«l,'&Qt\Qiu^Vbff^ 



PROSPECTUS OF VOL. iV. RELIGIOUS SCIENCE; 

Or ;MaxV M»m:al Nature, and Kilntions ; A (Jon and Ilis Attrihutt-p. tlio True Thi-oWv 
etf. ; Immortality, its rroofs, Cuiidirions, and Rid.itions to Time; Natural Kkligion. he 
DfX'trini'S, DutM's, t't<'. ; AVorshippiiv/ fJod in Xiiture, and Obcyini; His Naiunil Laws; Fu- 
ture lu'wards and Piini^hinonts; The Law of liOvc, Faitli, Prayer, Hit«'S " Tuiul Di-j«rjv- 
ity," ** Conversion," " Forgiveness," etc., etc., as taught by Plirenolojry* S2.00. 

Bid all that is. eomc hy chance? or exists there, in very truth, a God, the Gri^at Creatof 
and (}i)veninr of [his nja»:nifi(rent universe? And it' so, what of Ilis attributes. law«. nuifra- 
ment. works, worshi]), and the allegiance due from man to his Maker ? That is, What u fhe 
tnif. TiiLOF.oiJY V 

Is th-ath our hl^l ? or is man indeed immortal? And if so, what of that immortality? Are 
this life anil that to eome antap:onistic V And if so, should we >aerifice tlie ]>ieasurra of tlii» 
life on the altar of tlur bcrst int<Tests (»f that, or those of thjit for those of this V Or are Ujih 
states so intcrivlated that whatever promotes or curUiils the pleasures of either, there:»y siiiii- 
larly affeels the other also? And if so, wlml life is best for us l>oth here and henafierV 

Is man totally di-praved by nature? Ami if so has this depravity any antidote.- or pallia- 
tives? ^lusf he 1m.* born airain? What of Faith, Prayer, Worship. Rites, Foi*<rivene<s. i-tc? 

'Jliese and like problems. O man, whieh have puzzled the race thi*ou<rliout all ajie>, are ani«i!Ji 
the most practically important mankind can ever ask or answer, beeause there impin;:e uiion 
tluMU ev«mtualities so mueh farther reaehinL', and more momentous than upon any others whai- 
sot»ver. that it becom«"s n--, as intilliucent, .se.lf-intere>ted beings, to obtain answei's so absolutely 
reliable that we ean well allbrd to live and <lie by them. 

liut wliere can we find answers thus reliable Inicause scientific? 

In the structure of the hwnnn Mixi>. Since man is the e])itome of all that is. and the 
grand summary of the universe, and >in(-e the human mind is tlie ultimate eniL of all tbiD:^, 
and tlu'rcfoiv. adai)ted to evi-rythin*: else in nature; therefore if there is a God. and if laau is 
immortal, the mind of man will be adaj)ted to lx)th. And if it is thus adapted, they of cuurse 
exist. 

hut where can we find this mind so expounded as to solve these and like problems M.-ion- 
tificallvV 

In and by the seienco of PiiRKNoLcxn'. Its analvsis of the ment.al faculties exJM)u^d^ ,ilJ 
tludr adaptations and dept'iulrncies, toirether with afl those rano^es of truihs thi'v involve. In 
short, iri:ii;*< mind \< the <tc)i"i-b(iii^«- of all truili, reli-^ious im.'ludrd, wliirh Phren«'!i»_y nnli^'k*. 
and whii'li tbi«; volnine applie- to ils umral and n*li;:ions elimination. Its author 'indiTstin"? 
both this -c'it'u*'*-, and thai snbject to wliirh he thus applies it. Its line of ariiunirni di^l■^^^•.•s 
the follow iii<^ aninii;: nianv kindivd .subjects : — 

Man i-* <-r»'ato'I witli ninnd aiul rc!iL:it)ii> t';«('nltic<. Tlii-', liis R»li;nous di'j>artmrnt, mnsr huv.- ir^ h-.ri. 
wliiili niidv-r r-.-lijii»n onv ot' tlu^ natural :\ud •Icnionstrable seii^nres. Ki'li^iiJKs triuh i^ tlic -.wui 
thnm^rlinut all liinc«i jiihI jilari-s. Ilmcc tin* tln)n>an<l and «inc (.'unfbVtinjr R''.i;;ion> riit-.U aul ri.-.i? 
pHAo iliat ;'.ll but ((Hc :iri' wniiijr. Tlu' I«H'i»ti(»n ot" tln'M* nuiral (frp^ans (»n tin- foji of tin- iiv id yn-y-r^ 
that tlii-.-o iacii|ti-.'> •■ontrol luinian character and clcstiny, and >lionlrl W snpn'Uif in t<?iiiii;ri : wl:ia 
their JoininL'^ tin- n'aM)nin;i ori^nns shows that b^lh .slunild be cxerci>eil tO'/(thti\ not by jivox}. l-ut iiy 
L'Vrry uni: h-. in;; hi< otm ])vw>t. 

VKVKn.vTiov. tin- iM'ntiv i*r'^nn of this arrnip, wor>ln'i>s a Supreme Boin;:; thcn-ftire a n«-.l »xi-**, 
ada]»ti'4l to till'. W(»r>hi Piling,' insiim-t. All an* \mn\ worshij»tnl, ami theR»foix' lM>nnd to \\or>hip. Dr*"*- 
tion yi« ld>i man ]u< rii-ln-st ])i(!a>niv>, Itoidos sanrtit'viii}; all his other onjc»yin«Mirs. Pn'ni>»ini;: yk'S 
hy stnd\inLr <«t»d in Ili.^ work.-, und «>ln'yini; lli*^ natnral laws. Lovin;: Ilim n'nd«Ts us .'iki' lliin. 
Analvsis «»l' the I>i\ini' Attrihntcs. I*ravfr hcni'tits ns, not Him. How it i«j an^won-"!. lJi'li;^iuu* 
onM'd-*, rifi'.-., till' S.ihl'ath. do. Sorts :ii'ronntod tor. A nt-w st,vt iJrojHjM."*!. 'I'ho trni' tln-olo^iv. 

Si'iiin I'Ai.i rv. Immortality proved. A mental faculty adapts man to it. The law i.-: {. r«.'j:ri'«. 
^^.Mler.d anil ii.'ll\ idaal. A;:i; rija-ns. iiniir«ivi'<. and ^^»iL■irnali/es. Death, as proviriLT a '.if'- :■■ »'r:j'."- 
Our t'ntnr. Hi'- i» a I'ontinnation of tiii>. All we do and are liere afl'wt n.s t'on.'v«M', just a> vi?i»[1iM:! n-n- 
duet inllni'nec- ail aiter-lite. Mtanory nt-ver t'or^rets, — is " taer ti^rht." Life i> a sx.-tirn 'it r.ii»*o 
whieh iin»fliie«; frenial etVfcts. Jaiih- tliini;.-. an* nio>r evenllnl. What eauses here pr(><.lu«:r wluii vfVot' 
then-. JMirmoloiry »nrni-'n'- an iiit'i!li!i!e uuide to tlie In-^r lif'e, l-oth hero and there. 

('oNsciLN I loi -\i>«i. IkJLdit and wroni: inli.r.-u*. Croatrd l»y natnral laws. < >liodione.' !•« r).«-M a 
diviiu- duiy. and iatinitfly ol.liuMloiy «in all. l\i-lir rewards, ami wroii;: punishes, irre-p«.»:iv. ■■: r.I'i!. 
praver. «ir (•••r-'n*'. ("Ini^liaii- -^liouM oi-oy tli«' naiural laws. I'.<-e oi' ]inni-^hnn.-nt. Ail '■•ii '.u;-; 
;;«ii»d. r«;ili> i'<- • «l.nian I'-l. iin)iii-."> ioru-ivene-"*. and .-lojis I'nrrlwT >iii ami >nl]'«-rinu. Tli" tiaili'-ni:* «'^ 
iMM'.-nolo'j'v liarnioni/.*' with tlio>o of (.'lirist. Summary applioation of this whole subjivr. eJo. 

Sln'uM not the j^nroly sr'i'niitic di-i-uvMon of ibese and analocj«.nis subjer'ts iVv-ni iho-.r.'?:!- 
point of *bo -triMtnre ol'tbe bnnian mind, eommand the attention of Christian, sa\aut. inli'i'i- 
and noibinirarian ? 

T> i:m>. r':'/li<liod 011^ ii hf/ snhsrri/n'idti. A sample No. of 02 oetavo pane*. *2.'» i-t.-. Tli" 
entin- w(nk, no:;r ."ho ]>:vr«'s, bo'ind, mailed, and prepairl, tluriuir 15^72. Aibln.'ss pi\j';ii:l 
«id)M-rijitions i(» lVof*ssor O. S. FOWLKU, .'»14 Trenn)Ut Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Tlie Senses, Intellectual Faculties, Mental Discipline, Self- 
Education, Schooling, etc. 

BY PROFESSOR 0. S. FOWLER. 

MIND controls mattnr. Knoirtcflfrr is power; ami reason is man's consti- 
tutional *:ui<lL* and governor in all things. Tliosi* alonr may justly (>xult 
who install sense an their ruler. Mental discipline is iikuTs lii^|]t*>t atinin- 
ment; beeausr it crowns all others. Teaching men the natural laws, and the 
(jonse<pienees of their obedience and infraction, enli^sts their very se.lf-i ate rest 
io leading right lives. 

Mkmorv is one of man*s most valuable possessions. What rent could a 
lawyer, a business man, a »cln)lar, evervbixlv. well afford to pav, to be 
enal>led to recall and ajiply to any case in hand all he ever kneir f How 
nianv daily losses are consetiuent on a poor memory, which a muu! (uie 
would convert into gains? 

Rkason is still more valuable, while ejiupieni'e and tlie other intrjlrctna! 
pntlowiiieiits are scarcely less so. 'I'o sh«iw how to redouble thes«» and all 
other iiitell(*eiual capacities and accoui|>li*^l:nti*i)t-. as well as how to conduct 
§elf-edueatioii, musi(*al, scientitlc, c»»nvrrsriti-iiial, etc., schiioliii*;. including 
ivriting, and otlu»r talents, the scholastic education of rhildr»*n. mental 
culture in ir^'neral, is this work written. Ri-atler, can you expt^id tw<» iltillars 
as prol'irably as in its purchase? liy dis<*lo>ing Nature's true edniNitional 
urinriji/' s, it >hows panMits, teaclnT-', and individuals how to a'lvanc** thrir 
L'biMn'it's menial culture manv times t'a>ter than now. It analv/i-^ and 
ibow- liow to cultivate each mental faculty and kin>l of meniorv, au'l thus 
'\j>omnl- the true educational st/stcm. 

Ti'-KM-i. — It will contain aliout -I •'50 octavo pai»es, be well print id and 
biiuinL bi' publi.^h!»d in 1^7:2, only by :-u!).-iTij»;ion. and mail"d .1^ -^oiju as 
issu"d to subscribers who remif ^'2 u^ 

PR()ri:ss(^u (). s. Fowf.Kii, 

'»i I '1*k: MON r Sr'Tf:r, Uo-ton, .M\ss. 
X. n. — Price when sent in nnmber> §l/iO. FiUirn *lollars w.ll secure 
the author's entire writings. See general prospectus. 



A Correct Phrenological Examination 

Is indisp^isable to Self-Knowledge and Self-Culture, Life's greatest 
work ; for, by admeasuring each mental faculty, it points out your own 
and children's constitutional excesses, errors, defects, etc*, and shows liow 
to obviate them ; reveals natural talents, and thereby in what business, 
sphere, or pursuits you and they can, and cannot, succeed, thus prevent- 
ing failures, and guaranteeing success and happiness ; directs speciJicaUy 
just what physical functions and mental faculties either may require to 
cultivate and restrain ; shows how to make the most of whatever inborn 
capacities and virtues either may possess, as well as the best way to influence 
and govern each ; and is your very best meaus of personal and juvenile 
improvement possible. In short, Phrenology embodies the whole science 
of human life, which a correct delineation applies throughout all your 
every-day affairs and feelings. It is therefore worth a hundred-fold its 
cost 

PROFESSOR 0. S. FOWLER, OF BOSTON, 

(Formerly of New York,) has devoted forty years to the study of this 
science, and its ai)plication to human culture. His professional opinions 
are scientific, and therefore a sure guide in the management of yourselves 
and children. He answers all questions, and gives all needed advice — and 
who but requires both ? — as to your and their healthy best business, mar- 
riage^ etc. ; takes a personal interest in each applicant ; and furnishe?, 
when desired, a full loritten out description, which perpetuates all. and re- 
impresses, by reperusal ; can be shown or printed ; and furnishes incom- 
parably the best record. 

As he may not jroflTer his professional services much longer, because 
he retires fi*om practice to write, many who do not apply soon will he. too 
late ; yet he can now be consulted, never in the New York, but o?ily at 
his new Boston e.^tablishincnt. Tliongh he founded the New York iinn 
of'* FowLKKS ^' \Vi:lls,'' vet he withdrew from it in 18r)4. as did his 
brother. L. N. Fjwlkk, in 1803, and both now forbid the continued use 
of the Fowler niini'* by Wells; wliile common justict* demands that e.'ich 
branch se«'ks its paironaue by its own name, and merits, without mi-ilead- 
iiig unwary patrons. Let those who prefer an examination by Well-, the 
o!d iinn's Jinancier^ not examiner, or by \\\< employes, pay their inonev 
t(ni/''i'sf(tndin(/It/, while those who prefer of«e having the ycnuiiu: () S. 
FowLKU ring in its metal, can ()l)tain it at hi-; Boston resi<len(v, '}\\ Tre- 
]nont Street, where he has purchased, and located lor life. 

N. B. — Those who cannot consult him in person will find their next 
best substitute in sending to his address a " three-(iuarter " or else a front 
and proiile likeness, with six dollars, and their address jilainly written. 
a'T^e, business, complexion, height, weight, education, the avocation pre- 
ferred, and any other fact.s concerning themselves they please ; and will 
receive in return a full wuittkn dksouu'tiox of themselves, the av(>- 
caiion and sphere for which Naturk has fitted them, and of tlie one to 
whom thev are adapted in niarriai^e, etc., toii^ether with anv warninix 
and advice rcijuired by their ])hrenological organization. 

Or if any gentleman desires to ascertiiin whether, wherein, and how 
far, he is or is not adapterl in marriage to a given lady, or she to him ; 
or if any lady desires similar information ; or if two, as regards each 
other; they will be told with scikntific accuracy, by inclosing the 
likenesses and personal descrii)iions of both with So, addressed to 

O. S. FOWLER, 514 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass 
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